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ABSTBACT 

Intended for use as a reference volume by elementary 
and secondary school administrators^ this annotated bibliography is 
divided into 20 chapters, each containing summaries of from 11 to 18 
documents and journal articles (indexed in EBIC) on a topic of 
current interest to school administrators* The materials annotated 
were selected to give the reader a good idea of the major issues and 
proposed solutions In each of the 20 areas, (PKP) 
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Preface 




. This volume has been compiled with the busy school 
^dmimsifatsrthTnind. Wehave taken the best literature the ERIC 
syskem has ko offer, extracted the nioit important Informatk^n \t 
containSw and presented this material in an easy-to-use form- The 
Best of the Best of BRtC, Volume 2 is intended for use as a handy 
reference volume. Each chapter contains annotations of the pxime 
literature on a topic of current interest to the school administrator, * 
Aquick perusal of any chapter givesthereadera good idea of major 
issues and proposed solutk^ns to problems In each of the twenty 
areas. Each chapter contains reviews X>i eleven to eighteen reports 
and journal articles selected for their currency, relevance^ and 
practical value 

The Best of the Best combines and updates issues twenty-one 
through forty of The Best of BR^C, our annotated bibliography 
series. It contains 127 new annotations of reports ^nd journal 
articles that have become available since the original issues of The 
Best of £RlC were published. Several entries that appeared in the 
original series have been rewritten and expanded. Items no longer 
relevant have been omitted. The volume contairu 3 total of 307 
annotations. ' \ ^ 



The Clearinghouse 6n Educational Management published the 
first issue of The Best of E/f IC in September 1974, Four years and 
forty issues later, the series has earned the distinction of being a 
unique attempt to present readily usable information in the ERIC 
system to school practitioners. This volume is the culmination of 
our efforts to deliver to school administrators the creme de la 
cr^me— the best of the best of ERIC, 



Philip K, Piele 
Director 
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The Edacational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system operated by the National Institute of 
Education. ERIC serves the educationa] community by 
disseminating educational research results and other resource 
information that can be used developing more effective 
educational programs. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of 
several clearinghouses in the system, was established at the 
Universityof Oregon in 1966. The Clearinghouse and its companion ^ 
units process research reports and journal articles for . 
announcement in ERIC's index and abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in Resources in Bducathn (Rl£)f 
available in many libraries and by subscription for $42-70 a year 
from the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C 2{M02. Most of the docunnents listed in /?/£ can be purchased 
'through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, operated by 
Computer Microfilm International Corporation. 

Journal articles are announced in Current Index to loumak in 
Bducatioa CUE is iilso available in many libraries and can be 
ordered for $62 a v^ar from Macmillan lnformatk)n, 100D 8rovb^ 
Street, Riverside, Hew Jersey oao/5 Semiannual cumulations can 
be ordered separately 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the 
Clearinghouse has another major function— information analysis* 
and synthesis. The Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, 
literature reviews, state-or-t he-knowledge papers, and other 
interpretive research studies on topics in ttt> educatiofial area. 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a 
contract with the National Institute of Education, US. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Contractors undertaking such 
projects under government sponsorship are encouraged to "express 
freely their judgment in profesMonal and technical matters. Prior to 
publication, the manuscript was submitted to the Center for 
Educational Policy Piid Manap,oment for critical review and 
determination of professional competence. This publication has 
^ met Such standards. Points of viev/ or opinions, however, do not 
necess^arlly represent the official view or opinions of either the 
Center for Educational Policy and Management or the National 
Institute of Education. 

Printed in the United States of America 
Mo federal funds v^ere used in the printing of this publicatk)n 
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Carpenter^ C C "Principal Leadership Xf^d Parent 
Advisory Croups/' Phi Delta Kappan, 56! 6 (February 
1975), pp. 42G^27. EJ 110 933. 



1 he principal is in a uniqueNposition to aUett the s^iccess or 
failure of the local school's parent advisiory gipup Only through the 
provision of positive leadership can the principal guide th€ group to 
constmctive pursuits. The first ana most important function of the 
principal 15 tOmaF£esurcthc ^.i^vij^ory group is aware of its limits, its 
responsibilities, and the possibilUres open before it 

The second function is one of mediation The principal is the 
communications Wuk between tfie advisory group and the central 
administration apd employees' organizations Each must be made 
awari» of the concerns, the legal rights, and the obligations of the 
others. 

Ffnally, the principal must use his or her professional expertise to 
see that the advisorygroupdoes not act Out of hasteor emotion, but 
^cSnsiders all sides every issue Only a c<irefu[[y tlK>ughtout 
decision will stand upjinder criticism, and only positive results wil* 
hold the advisory igroup together, as well assure the group's 
.continued respect from tfie principal ^d the school 



DavieSf Oof», "Making Citizen Participation V/OTk " 
Nationai Uementaty Prhiapal 55, 4 (March/A|)ril 
19761 pp. 2fr29. EJ 134 450 

Citizen participation in school governance, Davres wntoi is 
rooted in the antipoverty programs and civil rights, antiwar, and 
consumer movements of the past decades It is also thf natural 
reaction to tlie sLyrocketing costs and sotdom roali/od c>)(|>ec tat ions 
of education and other human services The public has come to 
question the experts and officeholders and demand more 
responsive in^tttuttons. 

Davies critically vievt^ citizen participation m etfucation dnci 
concludes. ''The quantity is high, quality and impact are lagging far 
behind " SchooMniti^ted programs ^ro too often merely "window 
dressing'' or "placating" rrwchnntsms Davies responds with nine 
goafs for more effective participation, all centering on local 
strategies and leadership. 

The school council is for Davies a means of realizing his goals of 
increased democracy, docentralization, and schoolcommunity 
collajbioratioa 'Such councils. compose<l of parenb, citizonSw 
X students, and teachers, "should'emerge as the predominant mode" 
\jf such collaboration, InitMted with dearly defined funUions and 
authority, the councils cm engage in such activitres as setting 
school budget prioritiesw identifying goals and priorities for the 
schools, joining fn the selection ami evaluatton^f teachers and 
'principals, and reviewing new programs. 

Davies provides some general guidelines for effectivt' counnh 
Citizens and existing i>arcnt groups should participate from the start 
in developing a council Council members should be elected, not 
appointed, and should represent a cross section of the community 
And of special importance, council and principal will r)eect to 
develop a "cooperative and mutually suprwrtjve relationship " 



Downintg, Charles |x "Advisory Committees: Telling or 
Helping," f/e.nenfary Schoo! dfidauce aud 
4ounse//nfi^ 12, 1 (October 1977)i pp 20-24, EJ 169 
307^ ^ ^ 

With most government programs requiring community 
involvement, citizen advisory committees hav^ become almost 
pcnnanent figures in the schools— for better or worse. In the 
abstract, public participation may be a desirable goal, but many 
administrators have come to resent the encroachments of "pushy" 
nonprofessionals. At a recent workshop^ for example, a choms of 
adrntnistrator^ expressed their frustration withWolunteer groups 
that seeni to have taken over the reins of the sdiools, V 

Hut this antipathy does not have to exist: advisory committees 
can be valuable adjuncts to professional management, Dpwnin 
cites the Lake Tahoe (Califomia) school district's successful 
experience with advisory committees as an example of (citizen 
involvement at its best. In an anonymous survey of staff working 
with volunteer groups, 100 percent of the rtispondenls felt that 
advisory committees virere a helpful part of the regular department 
and should be continued / 

The accomplishments of the groups working on guida|nce and 
special education were particularly noteworthy. The key to their 
success. Downing says, was the members' sense that they were 
performing nieahingful tasks. Before the committees started, the 
Lake Tahoe publ.tc^had been uncertain of the functions of the 
guidance and special education departments: these programs had 
consequently stagnated. More input, both personal and financial, 
was needed After demanding training sessions, the committees 
evolved numerous tacks to ""strengthen the programs, for example, . 
they initiated ajocal Special Olympics and promoted newspaper 
coverage of cour^jelint^<(ctiyitjes, ^ 

The guidance cofnmittee also designed and implemented a 
distnctwide parent education system and oversaw the development 
of a student tutoring project. Political action was also pursued: the 
Special Education Advisory Committee suct^eeded in placing twoof 
their members on the governing boards ot regional agencies^ and 
the guidance committee actively supported sta(^ aid for needed 
services ' 

The Lake Tahoe experience is tangible evidence that when 
.administrators bring themselves to give citizens committees 
significant tasks^ they may well be repaid with public support and 
significant improvement in local edacatioa 
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Eisenbergef/ Kalherine Ex "How Much Should Vou 
Involve Your^ Community in Picking Your Next 
Superintendent?" and Erickson> Kenneths and SHuu* 
lames, "And How Much Is Too A^uch Community 
Involvomentr' American Schoo! Boartf /otirnat 162, 
11 (Novomber1975),pp.»HM.EJ 127612 and127 
611 ^ 

A growing number of districts are involving the community in 
their superintendent selection process. Such involve nr>ent, if well- 
managed, can Significantly inr^^rove the selection process and help 
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guarantee d closer tie amonjj superintentient. board, and 
commumty, Ebenberger believes. She presents a six-step plan for 
effective community participation in the process, which makes 
of an advi50ry committee. 

After it formulates a set of ground rules^ th^ board can create a 
^election advisory committee of cittzen leaders, students, 
adminiurators. and teachers. The committee can use selection 
criteria based ondtstnct needs and goals to evaluate the candidates 
and select ,semifinalists for f&rther review The tjoard and 
committee can next separately interview the semifinalists, before 
the board chooses the finalists. The finalists can then participate in 
structured school-community interviews^ in which citizens direct 
quedEont to tho candidates through the board Through this 
process, candidates can hear community concerns at firsthand and 
see the tjoard in action, and the new supennlendont should gam 
broad' based support from the start 

Erickson and Shinn add a cas^ history to Eisenberyer's model as 
they describe one distnct's use of an advisory committee to screen 
applicants. They focus on the procedures they employed as 
consultants to aid the citizens, who had no previous experience in 
reviewing professional papers. Although the committee required 
more time for planning^ preparation^ and part ict pat ion jr the 
community is happy with the results^ they conclude 

' Greenwood, Gordon E-, and others. "Citizen Advisory 
Committees/' Theofy mto Ptacttco. 16, 1 (l-ebruary 
V)77l pp 12-16. En63 152 

Pare^ volvement in the schools has traditionally been limited 
to midc iass parents cind to activities outside the decision- 
making pi. cess But beginning in the sixties^ parents^particutarly 
those witR low incomes— have forned in decision makings as federal 
law has mandated advisory committees for new federal programs 
Some statet are now also mandating school advisory committees^. 

The aulhqrs, drawing on iheir work with advisory committees in 
Flondd, criticdlly examine all aspects of such committees, mcludmg 
committee functions, operation, and evaluation Their examination 
brings many valuable suggestions for j)ractiti oners. 

Schools may have dif f tcdty^ they state, m recruiting Eow income 
and minority parents for their committees, becduse of distrust built 
up over the years and child c-^^re and transf>ortation problems. A 
special membership committee ran help seek out these nec*dcd 
parent^c The committee can operate by dividing the school's 
attendance area mto sections and identifying social leaders for 
each. These leaders can recommend prospective members, wJrom 
the committee should personally invae to |otn> perhaps by homo 
visit. Parent volunteerVcan help solve the new members' child care 
and transportation problems 

The authors also suggest u«e of a ''parent mvolvemttU spi't lalist" 
to help solve the attitirde problems of both administrators, who may 
feel threatenetl. and parcnU .^ho may feel unqualified The 
siM?cralist. perhaps a regularstaff member released p^rt time, could 
conduct rnservice training for administrators and pdrems nnd Cdsr 
communication problems as necessary 



Haugea Percy; Dillmaa Gene; and Brown, tee. 

"School/Community Involvement at the Secondary 
Level/" Thtmt for Educational Leadersh't^i 6. 3 
Oanuary 19771 pp, 14-16, Ej 159 gig, 

This article reports on the community participation effort of the 
Fairf ield'^tsun tJnif ted School District. California. Though short on 
critical discus^^ton. tt illustrates some effective uses of advisory 
committees, highlighting their roles in program development and' 
improvement. 




The district's new competency-based education program owes 
much to citizen involvement A jc.nt committee of citizens and 
staff helped develop its new curriculum. Newly constituted public 
service and industry-education advisory councils, respectively 
composed of government and business representatives, guide the 
district's new career majors. Vocational, agricultural, and home 
economics councils also help direct programs and promote off^ 
campus activities. The tlistrrct expects thiit this involveniient-will.. 
improve its course offerings and thus increase the employability of 
its graduates 

Advisory councils, composed of parents, students, and teachers, 
operate at each school and discuss such topics as personali^ted 
learning, school organization, and community based learning. Tlie 
councils divide into subcommittees to study and advise on specific 
program concerns. 

Other district efforts at community involvement include ^ 
scholarship council, surveys of parent concerns, a pf^n to promote 
teacher parent contact, and a series of calhn parent meetings, in 
which the school^ mvite small groups of parents for discussion of 
policies and programs. 

Six other articles in this issue o( Thtust discuss community 
involvotm*nt . 



Hofstrandf Ridiard and Ptiipps^ Lloyd |. Advisory 
Couudis for EdttQat'ion: A Handbook. Urbana: 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 
University of Illinois. 1971. 49 pages. ED 057 213. 
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Administrators planning to organize a citizens committee or 
looking for answers to questions about sucti groups should put this 
handbook on their reading list Five chapters of detailed 
straightforward infonnation discuss benefits, organization, de- 
velopment, and functions of advisory groups 

' Administrators and boards of education are realizing the benefits 
of citizens committees ^advice and assistance and better use of 
tJme and resources. Learners, council members* parents, schools, 
and the community also gain Every community evaluates its 
' schools^ the conclusions and judgments of an advisory council 
collecting and disseminating appropriate information can 
crystallize support for the schools and offset vague and unrealistic 
criticism. 

Regaidless of the size of thedistrict, the authors suggest a central 
Council of 9-12 people, supplemented by other committees of 5-9 
members A desirable objective is to involve 1 percent of the voters 
in committees that are school sponsored rather than independent, 
both temporary and continuing, and advisory not administrative 
The selection process receives detailed treatment. 

In developing council operations, two concerns are important 
internal workings such as bylaws, responsibilities, and poUcies, and 
'the process of how members can become informed and cnn learn 
about problems to be studied. 

Advtsory councils should avoid such questionable activities as 
independent reports to the public^ nonoducational concerns, 
pressure tacticSr fund-raising, involvement in personnel matters, 
and the "how«" of learning, teaching, counseling, or administration. 

r^ft lllirvois State Office of Education, A Guide for 
(a) P/annihg; Organ/z/ng, and Utitizmg Ad^tSofy 
Coundts. Springfield, Illinois, DmsK^n of Vocational 
and Technical Education, (1975). 40 pages. ED 117 


"Gccupatronal education programs must have direct lines of 
- communication with the professions, business, industry, and public 
services if they are tb be Movant and up to date The 
involvement of volunteer, knowledgeable citizens enhances 
important public ^acceptanc^ for career education " Qut how is a 
career education advisory council developetl' 

Different levels of education ar>d different sizesof school require 
or pennit varying council systems, with varying degrees of 
specrali/atioa Whatexler the $Uq or scope of the council system, 
though, there are common requirements for organization v 

The council system shoul(] bo officially sanctioned and provided 
with adequate (guidelines by the school administration. 
Appointment of a selection committee will provide a valuable 
method of assuring a ^J^ide range of viewpoints on the council The 
choice of cduncil mtjmbers is crucial The selection committee 
should be aware thc'^t ' specialists mny be more valuable than 
generalists in an advisory capacity for many occupational areas 

'The average advi$ory council should be large enough to bo 
representatrvo of the Community and small enough to encourage 
active individual parlicipatlon " Three-year terms on a rotating 
basis will provide adequate time for developing interest .^ind 



knowledge, as well as assuring continuity of council activities. 3 
School representatives should be piesent, but without a vote. 

Once organized, a council must be kept busy and must fee! that 
its work is valuable and effective, Ms actions can help teachers and 
administrators in numerous way?, improve student career selection, 
placement, and evaluation methods and resultSw provide career 
infonnation, improve community-parent involvement, and develop 
better public relations for program. 

More a listing of suggestions and possibilities than a theoretical 
document this collection of three bulletins provides information 
valuable in the formation of advisory councils in general, despite its 
announced focus on occupational education, 

Jenkins, feanne KohL "Impression Management: 
Responses of Public School Principals to School- 
Community Advisory Councils/' Paper presented at 
American Educational Research Association annual 
meeting, Chicago, April 1974, 37 pages, E& 090 665- 

P^tncipals use varying manipulative strategies, both consciously 
and unconsciously, to influence the perceptions advisory councils 
develop about the principal and his of her authority, and the 
perceptions the principals develop about themiselves and their 
involvement w*th the councils. These strategies make up 
"impression management"— how an individual manufactures . 
impressbnf of himself for the benefit of 6ther peopte with whom he 
interacts. 

Using references to other studies and authorities, this study 
concentrates on methods used by principals in the Los Angeles 
public schools to deal with newly introduced advisory couricils. 
Principals tend to see their role as that of legitimate decision-maker 
in the school yet realize that council members may challenge that 
role, creating a potential conflict. . , 

While more scholarly than most of the documents covered in this 
selection, Jenkins's paper can be particularly valuable in pomting 
out to administrators the possible reasons for and effects of their 
styles of leadership. The study concludes that principals whose 
communities and councils fall to be supportive or are even 
antagonistic appear more likely to use "impression management" 
techniques, a tendency that could further obscure the root 
problems hindeiing good relationships, 

Nerden, |oseplt T, "Advisory Committees in 
Vocational Education: A Powerful Incentive to 
Ptogram Improvement" and Whltten^ Benjamirvand 
others. "The Effective Functioning of Local Advisory 
Committees: Case Studies from Baltimore," 
Amef/canVocaf/onaZ/oum^/, 5?, 1 (January 19771 pp, 
27-35, El 153 190 and 153 191, 

Vocational educators at all levels view advisory coinmittee* as 
essential to their programs, but they do not always use suc^ 
committees effectively, Nerden writes. To aid educators in making 
bt'tter use of these committees, Nerden discussesi their functions 
and offers some sound recommendations for local administrators. 

Vocational advisory committees can be particularly helpful in 
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updating programs so that they reflect current technology and 
emploVment opportunities Emplovcr^ management and labor 
representative** e> ,erts m their fields, can oHer very specific 
advice. Thetr participation, il it does not exceed advtce, can be 
especially beneficial to vocational teachers, who often inclined 
to dwell on the broad essentials 

Some basic rules will improve committee effectiveness, Nerden 
states One of the committee membeiy rather than a school 
official should chair the committee The school should handle all 
the necessary legvi^rk, such as assembling and mimeographing 
materials and arranging for secretarial hefp Meetings should be 
spent on vital issues and problems at hand and not on reviewing old 
business and past accomplishments Schools should also send out 
meeting agendas m advance And though schools should clearly 
distinguish advisory from-podcv^mahing activities, they should 
never u^e a committee as a "rubber stamp " 

Whitten's article complements Nerden s by presenting six case 
studies of advisory committees serving the Baltimore City Schools 
Five studtes discuss the work of trade committees Irnked to specific 
occupational programs^ and one discusses the effort ot a short^term 
committee in developing a new career education course The 
studies detail tHe committees significant contributions to the 
Creation and upgrading of district programs 



Nolte^M, Chester^ 'Citfzen Power o\^r Schools How 
Much Is Too Much? " American Schoof Board loumal, * 
J 163, 4 (April 1976), pp 3406 £1134 527 <^ 

While the involvement of Citizens groups m education has 
brought many benefits, it can also bring serious problems, Nolte 
warns Hoards must be careful to maintain their authority and 
prerogatives through meticulous organizing of citizen advisory 
committees " 

Two problem areas of ctti/en involvement eall for special 
attention Boards should not officially seat citizens groups at the 
collective bargaining table, since such involvement c ' uses 
issues and buifcis a forum for divisiveness " Boards she aisc ^e 
wary of using citizens groups in textbook selection Citizens can 
focus their attention on miniscule particulars rather than general 
gOaU and end up being a censofspip group 

Nolte concludes with general glndeline^ for the management of 
advisorV committees Boards ^hl^uld select a committi^ that 
represent* a true cross section of the district and aDpomt members 
thenuelves Di&tricts^hould define a specific tast^ and purpose for a 
committee and disband it once it has fuhiUed lU charge The 
<iclvisoryonly status/)! the committee ^houfd be made clear Boards 
will also need to l^ive the committee full cooperation, providing 
access to alf needed information. <ind keep an oPen minl:J until aJI 
the facts are in " 

Oldham, Neild B« Gf/zens Ac/v^sorv Commxttees, 
FahUc Paruapation /ncreases, Cu*c/es Change /n 
American £c/uCafron Arlington. Virginia National 
School Public Kel<HtonS Association. 1973 5f) pagt'S 
ED 091 853 



The citizens advisory committee movement has taken off in 
unexpected directions Originally intended as a group serving the 
entire district and its board of education as a consultative bodv, the 
citizens committee is now appearing frequently at the local school 
fevel as an operatior>af unit. 

Thi^ Is the most surprising result of a survey conducted by 
£ducat/on U.S.A. into current national praaices for handling 
advisory committees This booklet analyzes survey res^?onses to 
present a picture of the average committee, how it is organized, 
what It does, how it is changing, and what its strengths and 
weaknesses are as perceived by its members Countless specific 
committees are Cited as examples of both typical and unique 
solutions to common concerns and needs 

Coverage of the basic issues is thorough and clear A substantial 
appendix provides samples ox bylaws, policies, and forms 

Pticet Nebon C, Schoot Commun/ty CounC//s and 
Advisory Boardi: A Notebook hr Administraton. 
Why? Who? What? When? How? Operatiom 
Notebook 18. Burlingame, California: Association of 
California School Administrators, 1977, 49 pages. EQ 
145 583 

Administrators have made some progress toward involving 
citizens in the schools, but much remains to be done All too often 
administrators' efforts founder from a laCk of adequate attention to 
the details of formihg an effective advisory committee, good 
intentions are no Substitute for thorough preparation. This 
monograph is a step in that direction ' 

Price emphasizes that individuals are cruciai public 
involvement, and they must be met on their own terms 
Administrators* he suggests, "tend to spend time looking for ways to 
motivate communities, rather than concentrating on the motivation 
of individuals "After guidelines have been established, prospective 
members should be approached in as personal a manner as 
possible/ anonVmity has no place in the development of a school 
community council 

Attention should be paid to those people who assist in the early 
stages of a project, and they should be encouraged to continue their 
efforts They will not only be knowledgeable about the council's 
function, but they will appreciate the school's respect for their 
contributions If committee members should become discouraged, 
they should be reminded of their successes- negativity can be 
contagious Price realizes, however, that personal con^t^ct is not 
sufficient in itself Roles and responsibilities need to be thoroughly 
described, and procedures outlined Whether or not thev are written 
down, the rules should be dutitullv ob5er\^ed 

ThjS notebook was designed to he used 'n conjunction with a 
workshop, but its general information, group -^xercises. and sample 
forms are resources in themselves 

MRodgers/ Joseph Leejf. Ckrzen Commrffees. A Cufde 

^ / (o Their Use in Local Cov*.mr)ent, Cambridge^ 

J \ Massachusetts OalKngerPOblisl^ng Company, "1977. 

x" '" 103 pages ED 147 978 
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Despite the proliferatjon of cittzen committees in recent years, 
there have been few opportunities for formal training^ and 
researchers have almost ignored the subtect. Practical experience 
and intuition are valuable, of course, but no substitute for an 
understanding of the nature of citizen boards. Too often roles and 
. responsibilities are left ill defiiied, and well-meaning efforts ^nd up 
embroiled in controversy, CWen this background, Rodgers' 
comprehensive study of citizen committees is a worthy 
contribution. ^ . 

He divides committees into sixteen types and groups them into 
seven categories according to their basic functions. The goaK size, 
and^ composition of each type are outlined, and its purpose, 
organization, constituencies, and necessary resources are 
discussed. This useful schematic is filled out with portraits of 
successful committees in large and small cities throughout the 
nation. The attention to general characteristics and specific 
examples provides an enlightening look at the dynamics of citizen 
groups and indicates where their strengths lie. 

While the main thrust of this study is an examination of the 
varieties of citizen committees, Rodgers also devotes some time to 
precepts that should guide admrnlstrMors. Without adequate 
adherence to basic principles, he warns, a voluntary committee is - 
liable to reinforce old prejudices and generate new resentrnents. 

Despite the potential pitfalls, Rodgers finds every reason to be 
optimistic about the future of citizen committees. They have 
increased public awareness and have offered avenues of 
advancement for those interested in seeking higher office. 
Moreover, advisory committees have brought together people from 
different backgrounds and have made the political process more 
visible. Rodgers concludes that this kind of impact is not only 
valuable bti( essential to a healthy society 
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Barth, ^Roland S, "1$ There a Way Out?" National- 
Eiementary Principai 53, 3 (March/April 1974), pp, 
12>18. £1,096 020, - 

Garth notes the gradual dissolution of uniformity in the schools, 
pointing out that no longer can the principal rely on his teachers, 
students, or their parents to condone^ a "uniform position for 
everyone" in the school. The erosion of uniformity has led\tb an 
accompanyitig erosion of the power of the principal to administer 
the school. Barth recommends that the pYincipal utilize "diversity" 
^ and "ecumenism" to reduce dissonance and to encourage learning. - 

Such diversity can be accomplished by offering education 
al- imatives on tv^o levels^within thedistrict as a whole* and within 
a particular school. Barth prefers the latter- approach, noting that 
v^hen alternative schools are set up within the district, students, 
teachers, and parents ivrth similar attitudes and values ter>d to 
Congregate in i/idividual schools, defeating the goal of teaching 
people ' to understand and live with one another," , , 

Providing alternative education within a school necessitates 
giving individual teachers autonomy within their classroon^s,, < 
allowing them to choose the means by \/hich they accomplish the 
educational goals set out by the school as a whole. It is essential to 
place students in the classroom environment most suited to aiding 
their devolopmeijt, according to Barth. 

Barth's article' is of interest because he app^aches the im* 
plementation of alternative education on a local level. As an 
elementary" school principal, 8arth indicates .a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the problems of resolving conflicting expectations 
and stiil maintaining educational quality. 

, ' Broad, Lyn- A/ternative Schools: Why. What Where 
and How Much. Educatlcn US,A, Special /feport. 
Arlington, Virginia: National School Public Relations 
Association, 1977. 98 pages, ED 139 071, ^ 

Alternative schools are becoming increasingly respectable in 
educational circles, according to Broad, This book discusses the 
reasons for their growth and suggests possibilities for their 
Continued development 

, Three categories of schools emphasizing certain distinctives are 
explored The first, schools that emphasize the instructional 
approach, includes "open" schools (which stress student self* 
determination and freedom) and continuation schools (which are 
designed for dropouts or potential dropouts^ teenage parents, and 
those with Similar situations). As rn all three categories. Broad cites 
examples of representative schools. 

The second category is schpols that emphasize innovative 
curriculum, including magnet schools, sc hoc I s^within- schools^ and 
fundamental schools^ These are especially geared tow^ard 
overcoming the problems of bigness in "monolithic'' schools. 

Resources and facilities are a third category of emphasis. Many 
of the schools in this category are oriented toward experimental 
Icaming and Community-based education 

A number of potential problems are mentioned by Broads Many 
of th^m center around fears and uncertainties about experimenting 
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^ith chrldren's education and axound a lack of understanding of 
what alternative schools are really about Broad believes the 
sotution to many of these 'problems lies in a conscientious defining 
of what the basics in education are and an effort to ensure that thoy 
are taught, - ' ■ " ' 

Overall "^^sts for alternative programs may^ initially be higher 
than for traditional educatton^ but many believe that most can 
operate within the normal per- pupil -cost range once the programs 
are underway. 

The final^chapter is a discusston of how to implement alternative 
programs and how to keep them going One of the key ideas is for 
the proposed alternative to be explained in writing before it begins 
so everyone involved knows specifically what the philosophy and 
goals are- The proposed means and criteria for evaluation should 
also ^10 writ mg. before the program starts 

Two inkier Important ideas are to find out as much about other 
schools as possible before starting and to give potential teachers a 
choice regarding their involvement 

. "Clearly the best survival strategy/' Broad states, "is a genuinely 
distinct progam. distinguished by its excellence as well as by its- 
dillerence/' Such a program would also be characterized by its 
ability to change as noeJs change 



educational proponents sometime^ 
fa»lure of alternative schools. 
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Deal Terrence E, An OrganfzatJona/ Pxp/anat/on o^ 
f/ie fai/wre ol AlternaXive Schooh. /?eseafCh and 
Deve/opmenf Memoranc/wm No. 733. Stanford, 
California- Stanford Center ^or Research ancJ 
Development m Teaching, Stanford U^^iversity, 1975 
27 pages. ED 101 441 

Deal maintains that the failure ol some alternative schools is 
attributable to intraorganizational dilficulties — that^they were not 
able to cope with the organizational problems produced by new , 
authc^ity patterns and by highly complex educational processes ' 
Deal's thesis departs Irom the more common economic, jdoI it icaL 
and anthropofogical explanations ol alternative school failure He 
speculates that problems arising from these three factors may 
lollow from the basic organizational weakness ol the schools^ 
instead of serving as sources lor that weakness 

Deal's org^inizattonal analysis uncovered "a fairly predictable 
series ol events or stages" leading to one of three "outcomes"- 
dissolution ol the school, assumption ol the charactenstrcs of 
traditional schools, or development of a stabilized alternf^tive to 
conventional schooling. His two case studies (of a coinfr^otiity 
school ancJ an urban school) iijdicate three mam evoltjttotiai^ 
phases through which alternative schools pass. 

First, "the euphonc stage" is marked by excitemertl^ enthusiasm, 
and cooperation among students, stalf, and parents Second the 
psychic upheaval stage occurs, characterized by dcp^cssron and 
crises Alter upheaval, dissatisfaction sets >n Everyone involved 
comes to believe that the alternative school is no better than 
anythii^g else" The dissatis I action ts resolved in one ol the three 
outcomes listed above. 

This anatomy of organisational problems is well written and ap 
intelligent constructive approach to a topic that alternaUve 



DeTurlc^ Philip/^ and Maclclm Roberta ^/ternatrve 
■ / Sdioo/ Deve/opmenf; A Cw/tte /Vaa^froners. 
Durham^ New Hampshire: New England Program in 
Teacher Education^ 1974,11 pages. ED 110 458, 

Accordifig^ tp ^hese two.'" initiators and former directors of public 
alternative schools/' the .development of an altemative school 
"should not be an emotional anti-school 'happening'^^' Instead it 
must be a well-planned, structured undertaking. Sfmctyt^nof only 
provides "stability// but it also encourages thedevelopnwfu ot an 
effective evaluatMDn and communications system, \ x 

DeTurV ano Mackin outline live ''actM:>n stages ofj altematiw^ 
school development": exploration (initial investigatioi^ of the; 
appropriateness ol an alternative schoolk commitment (from the 
school board including funding); definition ol the characteristics^ 
objectives, and resources *ol the school; school construction 
(putting plans into operatM:>n); ^d refinement ("continued self- 
reflection"! 

These developmer^tal stages ar6 closely related to the concerns 
and issues that arise in operating an altemative school. Coals ^nd' 
objectives must be stated specifically to serve as a basis lor ongoing 
evaluation by decision-makers. "Internal concerns" are those 
relating to "curriculum, people, and structure," "External concerns" 
are thoie involving the school's relationship with the public. 

fhese authors point out that many times altemative schools lose 
necessary support "by building a shell of fuzzy rhetoric, defensive 
public action, and belligerent mtemal interaction/' Carelul 
structuring helps to prevent these difficuitfes. 

Ooob, Heather Sidor, Eva/tiat/'on of. Altemative ^ - 
Schools. f^S Reseatch Biie\ Arlington. Virginia: 
Educational Research Service, Inc.^ 1977, 53 pages. 
ED 143 095. o 

Research inlormation regarding the evaluation of alternative 
schools has been lacking, due largely to the youth of the 
movement But the pool of information is steadily growing, as this 
report Irom ERS indicates. 

Doob summarizes evaluations made on twenty^even alternative 
schools, ranging Irom one fundamental school (Academics Plus in 
Cupertino, California] to a school dealing exclusively with students 
who have dropped out or been suspended from regular schools 
(People's Number One School in Seattle). ^ 

Bnef reports of the evaluations made on each school generally 
include results of tests measuring achievement and improvement 
aca'demically and socially^ surveys measuring the attitudes of 
students, parents^ and,, teachers toward the schools^ followup 
reports on students after they linish school, and overall conclusions 
made by the evaluatorS. 

Although (he evaluation^^^rpduced widely divergent results, a 
number of common themes predominated. Most of the schools 
were highly successlul in develop^ing very positive attitudes on the 




part of students and parenutoward the schools. Most of the schools 
experienced difficulty balancing the students' personal 
responsibility and freedom. And academic achievement generally 
increased slightly or remained stable. 
^ The paper also includes a 140-entry bibliography. 
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Dunn, Rita, and Dunn, Kenneth* "teaming Style as a 
Criterion for Placement in Alternative Programs." Phi 
Deka Kappan, 56, 4{December 1974), pp. 275-78. E| 
107 321. \ 

T — *5 

Assignmentof studentstoaltemative education programs should 
not be done on "a wholesale, random, voluntary.^ or parent* 
detennined bas(S," according to these authors. Unless the leaming 
situation fits the individual student's learning style, little will be 
accomplished by switching school environments. 

The Dunns outline four "sets oi stimuli' that affect the 
individtial's style of learning. Different students react differently to 
these sets of stimuli. First, enviionmental factors such as lighting, 
*emperature, noise, and building design elicit different responses. 
Second the emotional makeup of the child detennines which 
learning situation will be optimal. Third, sociological factors, such 
as howthe student reacts to his peers and to authority figures, affect 
leaming style And finally, the stiident's particular physical makeup 
affects How he learns. For example, some sttidents are more 
receptive to visual stimuli, whereasothers respond better to aural or 
tactile uimuli,^ 

The authors outline the necessary leaming style characteristics 
for several htndsof instructional programs (the open classrooip, the 
individualized classroom^ and the traditional classrooml^- 

Although their prose is somewhat jargon^ridden, their basic 
argument is well made Freedom of choice is important, but cannot 
be allowed to become the decisive factor in selecting an educatfon 
aUernatlve. 
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Estes, Nolan/ and Waldrip, Donald R., editors. 
Ma^nef Schools: Legai and PtacticBi /nup/rcafions. 
Magnet Schooi Conference Series Number 7. Annaai 
International Conference on Magnef Scftoo/s (Ht 
Dallas, Texas, March ^-U 1^77). Piscataway, New 
Jersey: New Century Education Corporation, 197a. 
149 pages. ED 150 728 

K 

"Whether you find yourself in a large, me^rum^sized. or small 
district whether your district is wealthy or poor: whether you serve 
a predominantly liberal or conservative <^nstituency-"Vou will 
improve the quality of educ^ation, respond to identifiable interest 
gioups, better serve sttidents of varying needs, and reduce racial 
isolation by organizing a system of options for students and 
parents/' 

^ This statement by VValdrip is typical of the enthusiasm about 
altemative schools expressed in this collection of addresses given at 
the First Annual International Conference on Magnet Schools The 
a)nfercnce^ held fn Dallas during March 1977, brought together a 
variety of perspectives on the altemativ^ school movement 



Nine essay^ are included in this collection, virtually all of which 
extol alternatives for various reasons— especially their positive 
effect on student enthusiasm about school and on voluntary racial 
integration. Two successful implementations of magnet schools, in 
Minneapolis and in Dallas, are chronicled. 




In an especially interesting essay, Donald VValdrip and Edgar 
Lotspeich discuss student recruitment. Thepurpose of such efforts 
is to.get "certain students to explore the j)ossibi[ities of attending 
altematives." These efforts should be conducted primarily by 
educators, not professfonal public relations firnis. The essay also 
includes ideas regarding site selection, 3 factor very significant to 
the ultimate success of the program. 

<fir)<fir) lones, Philip C. "How to Pick the Right Kind for 
L^L^ Kinds) of Alternative School for Your Oammunity." 

IheArrretlzm School Boatdhutnalt 163, 1 (January 
o1976). pp. 5134. El 130 922. 

"Happy parents and students are those who have be&n provided 
choices—Iocs of choices," according to Jones, lust as an 
"ostensibly" wide variety of automobile styles and accessories 
makes consumers happy, so does a wide variety of educational 
alternatives make the public happy, he argues. Therefore, school 
boards should not hesitate to respond positively to the public's 
demand for more than one kind of schooling. A school board 
should first <^mmit itself to>roviding good basic education in all 
schools, "regardless of their environmental and methodological 
differences." Then it can evolve a policy allowing for educational 
alternatives. 

Jones lists six steps that school boards should take to ensure a 
coordinated, effective alternative education program. First, 
administrators and board members should leam about altemative 
school programs in other districts. Jon^s provides names and 
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addressee of scKool personnel in districts around the country who 
have been involved in setting up and running alternative scKools. 

The board should adopt "a comprehensive written policy on 
alternatives or options in public education " This policy statement 
should incjude the district's basic educational goah for all schools, 
as well as its position on parent and student involvement in 
decision-making and its enrollment policy. The board should survey 
both parents and community members, as well as school staffi to 
determif>e what kinds oi alternatives these groups prefer A cost 
estimate is essential, though Jones points out that setting up 
alternative programs is frequently not expensive. The district must 
\ define admission proceduresfor alternative schools Andfinally, it 
must determine whether these schools are to be located within 
existing schools or separate from them 

Sonie readers might find lones's comparison between schools 
and cars somewhat ^lib. Herathercynically imphesthatthef/Jusfon 
^ of variety is the important thing and that, m actuality, neither t ars 
nor altemat'ive scKools offer much real choice 

Llebcfman* Ann* and Criffin, Gary. "The Alternative 
'Sj School! A Strategy for Change'" Paper presented at 
' the American Educational Research Association 
annual meeting. New York, April 1977 21 pages ED 
143136^ - 

Lieberman and Griffin cite numerous instances of how 
alternative schools are indeed alternatives However, they also 
voice a number of serious concerns about some apparent « 
unanticipated consequences from the creation of alternative 
schools: 

Worthwhile new options alternative schools provide include 
increased voluntarism mall aspectsof the school greatenncidence 
of egalitarrdnism (particularly related to decisiOn^ijiakingl blurring 
of pcwer/authortty relations between students and teachers^ and 
small school and class.stze. Nonetheless^ altemative schools tend to 
^move bacl< toward conventional struc^tures as the people in the^. 
/ schools continue to expend the tremendous amount of energy 
needed to accomplish their goal s 
That alternative schoolsget closer to basic problems of schooling 
. means that they must then directly struggle with those problems 
That isone unanticipated conseCfuencer since conventtonalV:hools 
can avoid that struggle by covering up the problems 
* The authors also mention a kind of "de facto segregation" that^ 
tends to happen as a result of the combination of voluntarism and 
the attr<*\.£*on alternative schools have for people with certain 
ideologies 

Another consequence is a tendency for the ''altemative school" 
label to be used for what af^in realty conventional program^, since 
often the connotation of "altefnatWe" is ' good '* 

In evaluating alternatives as strategies for change. Lieberman 
and Griffin conclude "yes , no " Ves m that they truly are m many 
ways alternatives to conventional schools But no in that (bey have 
not yet succeeded m havrrig influenf^e beyond the innovative 
groups themselves 
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LoCicero, Jo^ "Another Choice, Another Chance: A 
Survey of Altemalive Public High School Programs in 
New York City ' New York: Community Service 
Society of New York. 1976. 60 pages. ED 146 239. 

From her survey, LoCicero compiled an impressive listof Jbenefits 
altemative scKools contribute. to New York City's school system. 
They provide greater freedom from bureaucratic restrictions than 
do traditional schools- They place a greater emphasis on the 
individual development of students. And they are characterized by^ 
a relatively higher degree of student satisfaction, probably because 
of closer student^eacher relationships and a stronger sense of 
belonging. 

The survey focused primarily on three types of alternative 
programs: the minischool complex, made up of several minischoolsw 
each a separate entity^ located in a single facility; the experimental 
alternative high school an autonomous self«?ntained entity; and 
fheminischooir which Wlongs to a parent school but is designed to 
meet the special needs of selected students- 

LoCicero makes several recommendations thi., though ad- 
dressed specifically to New York City's board of education, have 
application to other distncts.as well. One is to allow students to ' 
choose where and what they wan|^to study. Another is to abolislv 
residence requirements and feeder patterns and to give students. * 
guidance so they can make informed choices. A third is to establish 
alternative programs within traditional schools with the expressed 
intention Of* facilitating greater rapport between students and 
teachers. 

The report also includes a copy of the Cfuestionriaireu^dtogain 
information from altemative programs. 

Mazzarells, io Am* AfternatJve Schoo/s. School 
S) Management Digest Number 13. BRiOCBM Research 
Ana/ysis Sertei Number ^0. Burlingame. California; 
and Eugene: Association of California S^^hool 
^ Administrators; and ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management, University of Oregon, 
1978. 42 pages. ED number not yet assigned. ^ 

Tor those who believe ^hat different students learn and different 
teachers teach in different ways, alternative schools look tike a 
good way to attempt to match student and teacher with . 
appropriate educational technique/' ^ 

Such IS ^Mazzarella's conclusion rn this overview of the 
alternative school "explosion" in American public education. A 
noteworthy feature of her S^k is its mtenveaving of knowledge . 
from^'^he literature with anecdotal insights^ of practitioners; who 
have had experience with alternative schools. 

Alternative schools cover a wide range of educa^onal 
philosophy— from the open (or, free) schools to the basic (or 
fundamental) schools But One characteristic unifies them all. They 
allow parentSr students^ and teachers to choose 'the kinds of 
educational programs they will be involved in. '\ - 

Three kinds of alternative schools that ''build their programs 
around specialized curricula to attract students with special 
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interests" include magnet schools, schools vvithoul walls, and 
magnet schools used for desegregation. Magnet schools' potential 
for aiding racial integration is limited bv the small percentage of a 
district'5 students that would utilize magnet schools. 

Alternative schools, are significant also, for the potential 
innovations they are bringing in school governance These 
innovations include ideas like a New York City school-within-a- 
school that may be run by a teacher coordinator wIjO also teaches 
and IS subordinate to the parent-school prinCipiaf 

The incorporation of parents^ students, and teachefS in the 
process of planning and making decisions about programs is 
another innovation Oneexampleis Evergreen Alternative School in 
Eugene, Oregon, where "mtich dec is io/i -making is done by a ten- 
member steering committee made up of parents, one teacher^ and 
one auxiliary staff member KecommendatK)ns concerning hiring 
come from a steering committee member, one auxiliary siaff 
member, and two students." 

A number of school districts have comprehensive programs 
offenng a wide range of alternatives. From the experiences of frve 
such districts Mazzarella concludes ibat "at least two factors seem 
to emerge" as explanations for the iuccess or failure o* any 
program. Successful ones "usually rest on a strong commitment by 
administrators and on insistence that alternative programs must 
fost no more than regular programs " 

The book concludes with a list of suggestions made by vanous 
alternative school participants for making 'alternative programs 
work. A six-page bibliography is included. 

North Central Association o? G> lieges and Schools. 

Policies znd Standards for the Apptovai of Optional 
*r Schoois and Special Function Schools, 1974-75. 
Chicago: 1974 2ft pages ED 101 476 

^ J\\e emergence of alternative schools ("optional" or "special 
^function schools") has ied to the need for some kind of (fuality 
control to a scertair^ whether these schools provide the educational 
services they were intended to provide. This quality control can be 
achieved by. accreditation, according to this booklet compiled by 
the North' Central Association. The NCA has served as the 
accrediting agenc\ for conventir.nal schools in its region for many 
years. In order to achieve the goal of upgrading education, the 
NCA's "standards have been set htgh/' The policies and standards 
for alternative schools ^re intended to be equally high, though the 
NCA recognizes that these schools frequently differ in puq>oseand 
composition. 

' The accreditation stiindai^s for alternative schools ^escribed in 
this booklet arc ''qualitative in nature A "framework of common 
preconditions for quality education" provides the basis for 
standards and procedures particular to each alternative school's 
purposes and goals. For example, the NCA requires that the 
organizational structure of an optional school facilitate the 
achievement of the school's statedpurposes In other words, it must 
be administered effMively But the NCA does not specify what 
form those organizational structures need take, as as ''tbe 



administration of the school has the necessary authority and 
autonomy." \ 

Once the NCA has accepted an alternative school's set of 
standards^ it examines the school every three years to determine 
whether it is still maintaining high quality education. If the school 
falls down, it loses its accreditation. 

The NCA's approach to accreditation for altemative schools 
helps to answer the question of how to ensure bigh quality 
education in schools that differ greatly from each other, as well as 
from conventional schools. 
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Rich, Leslie. "A Process for Alternative' Education." 
American Education, 13, 2 (March 1977), pp. 23*26. EJ 
163 356. ^_ 

To make "provision for those who need something else'" in 
education is the primary purpose of altemative education in .>lew 
Raveo. Connecticut. \ 

In this^rticl^ RkhdescribeAhow that has been done and the role 
played by the Community Planning Coun<rtl on Educational 
Alternatives (CPCEAf ■ \ . 

CPCEA is not really part oi theYlternatives theniselves. It exists to 
"promote and disseminate the alternatives that exists and to do 
what it can to develop others" It w^s formed tn large part due tothe 
success of^i^ew Haven's niost well-known altemative schools the 
High School of the Community (H^C). With the success of H5C. 
many people wanted to broaden^ the context of alternative 
programs . \ , 

When CPCEA first started, it undertook two projects. Firsts tt 
made a systematic study of what otherVommunities were doing in 
non tradition a I education Then it cortdu'^ted a thorough survey of 
New Haven that indicated widespread Openness to alternative 



programs" among City residents. 
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CPCEA's twenty^^mber executive comm^tftee meets monthly to 
"discuss, examine, leam, and argue over'" hbw to best meet the 
educational needs of those who want soinething. other than 
traditional education, ^ ^ . 

Some of the activittes include sponsoring Workshops, acting ^ a 
clearinghouse for formation, and awarding minigrants to groups 
to plan new. alternatives \ 

<nS^^ Smith, Vernon; Barr, Robert; and Burke^ Daniel. 

/^toj Alternatives in Educdfrorf: freedom fa Choose. 

Pertpecf/ves in American Bducation. Bloomington. 
lndiana:,Phi Delta Kappa, 1976. 180 pages. ID 126 
233. ^ 

'"We are confident that the means to improve the schools are at 
hand." On that nota Smith, Garr^ and Burke begin a comprehensive 
and quite positive discussion of altemative schools. 

They believe alternatives must be understood. in the context of 
many of the serious problems in Ameri<ran society and of the failure 
of the public schools to help overcome the problems. In fact^ they 
see public schools assart of the root of problems such as racism^ 
social sltatification^and thelackof atruly participatory democracy 
in the United States, ' ■ 
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Among the evidence Smith and his colleagues ate to show that 
schools are deficient, they EK)rntto a 25-40 percent dropout rate that 
is steadify increastng^Asrtiany asten million school-age youth are 
not enrolted in school. One out oi thirteen secondary school 
students has been suspentj^, and 33 percent of middleclass white 
students and 45 percentof poor black students fail to maintain even 
a "C" average. 




' Given thi^evidence and tfie central role formal education has in 
the H^e^r youth, 5mlth, Barr. and ^urke assert that alternatives are 
an essential part of an educational system that has the 
responsibility to equip people to deal with the ptobtemsof our age. 
^hey cite three central characteristics of alternative schools' choice 
for those involved, difference from traditional schools^ and an 
enrollment representative of the community 

In a d[5ciJ5sV>n of possible ways alternatives Q^n improve Jhe 
» schools and thereby improve human welfare^ the authors give 
■^special attention to successful programs -in Grand Rapids^ 
Michigan, Afnong other thmgs, the Grand Rapids programs are 
characterized by careful planning, central administration^ and 
excellent use of existing facilities— both within the school district 
and in the community-at-large. 

Numerous other examples are also mentioned in the text ^nd rn 
' the five-page bibliot^raphy. One outstanding example is Maurice 
Gibbon's idea of a "walkabout" experience for students where they 
are challenigecl to be responsible, in real situations, for their own 
welfare and the welfare of others. 

Three areas receive special emphasis jn the last part of the book 
One is utilization of the community for a more we 1 1- integrated and 
practical education^ Another is the need to emphasize cultural 
diversity and dispel the "melting pot" myth that has effectively 
excluded blacks, Mexican-Americans- and native Americans. The 
third is thq central priority of choice 



Vincenzif Harry^ and Fishman^ Roger |. 'Impact of 
Altemative Programs on an Urban School District " 
Paper presented at the American Educatk»na1 
Research Association annual meetings Toronto, 
March 1976. 19 pages. I:D152 938. . 

The benefits of altemative schools are not easily measure^ 
according to the authors of this study of alternative programs in 
Philadelphian Nonetheless, those benefits exist. 

It is not possible to accurately measure ratesof achievement. But 
even the fact that students in alternative schools maintained rates 
of achievement comparable to students in their former- home 
schools is significant because of other less^tangible benefits. 

Providing students educational and vocational options not 
offered in the traditional schools isone benefit. Another is a greater 
exposure to various career options by observation and "hands on 
experiences/' -^^ 

Students with beh^ior problems hav^ the |)enefit of a chance to 
start agai(i in a smaller scIkk)!. The smaller school can meet 
attention needs and allow students who lag academically to work 
with materials at their own level rather than being frustrated by 
attempting to keep up with their peers. 

Vincenzi and Fishman noted several weaknesses in the 
alternative programs they observed. The disruptive/truant programs 
sometimes carry a stigma that repels students who might be helped 
by them. Also a tendency exists to make them a "dumping ground" 
for teachers and counselors who want to get rid of ttoublesome 
students. 

The career preparation programs were limited by the number of 
possibilities in the community for "real-life" exposure and training. 
, The third category of programs, individualized study» were often 
either standardized and therefore not flexible enough or else 
extremely demanding of teachers. 
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Vollbredit, Midiele Touzeau^ compiler. 'Evaluation 
of Alternative Schools: An Annotated ERIC 
Bibliography." Princetorf, . New Jersey: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Tests. Measurement, and 
Evaluation, 1977. 39 pages. ED142 583. 

Operating with the definition of altemative schools as ''schools 
both within and outsid^e the public school system that offer 
alternatives to traditional educational concepts and practices/' this 
annotated bibtiojjraphy includes both evaluations of alternative 
schools and materials that discuss and prescribe how they can be 
evaluated. 

The bibliography includes sixty-two entries that cover both 
elementary and secondary schools- A subject index is included. 
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Whipple^ W. Scott. "Chanjjing Attitudes through 
Dehavior Modification.'' Paper presented at the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
anrUjal meeting, New'Orleans, January 1977. Id 
pages. ED 146 500- 



Whipple's presupposition is that positive attitude changes within 
students will inevitably result in positivechan^esin their behavior 
Speaking from his experience as principal of Granite Alternative 
School in Salt lake City, to which 100 percent of the students are 
referred becauseof poor behavior, he outlines a meansof fostering 
positive attitude changes in students. 

tt isessential that^the attitudes oi the teachers and administrators 
be ones of unconditional acceptance and care for the, students. 
Whipple believesn He goes so far as to say that faculty members 
should consider only the strengths of students^ fofgettiog their 
weaknesses. Acceptance and care are big steps toward changing 
student behavior. 

The idea oi modelling right behavior is also a central one to 
Whipple. Thisapplies very strongly to faculty members^ but Granite 
has also developed a student modelling program in v^hrch students 
are trained to help other students who have a poor self*image and 
' are new to the school - 

it's Important, Whipple states^ to create an environment where 
success is attainable by all studentSn Successful experiences have a 
large effect on changing a student's attitude and behavior. One 
exampteof howthiscanbedone is the useof individualized grading 
programs so that students don't compete with others but are graded 
on their own ability and achievement. 

Faculty members can show their appreciation of students by 
doing such things as giving the whole student bodya free lunch or 
breakfast after a campus cleanup or buying individual students a 
pop after they've been of help. 

If students can feel appreciated^ accepted and significant, 
Whipple constantly reiterates^ then their attitudes will change and, 
as a result, their behavior will also. 
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i^^American Friends Service Committee* 

Alterriafive^to Suspension. Alternative Programs." 
Coluicnbia* South Carolina: South Carolina 
CommXinitv Relations Program >otyf Schoo/s- ^ 
. jMav1^?5lpp 511, ED 135 114 

Part oi a larg^Tdoeiiment on reducing^ the number of suspen- 
sions/lhis sectiap-consist^ orsfiyeral articles describing alternative 
progrartis"^utside^the regular" school Two articles deal wiih a 
program m Houston tfexas)^ sponsored lointlV bv the schools and 
the county's juverfite prpbation department The^ centers 
established under the program use both educational and public 
servjce personnel to' provide students with group-^and individual 
counseling in addition to their regular class assignments The 
^authors note that 75 ptsrcent o* these students, some o( whom are 
self-reJerred, have major learning disabilities that simplVdonot get 
adequate handling in the regular school situation 

The Houston f^r.^ am is proving highly successful OeJore the 
program, the school districts' secondary schools suspended 3% 
students in 1972-73 Inthe hrst year of the program less than ZD were"" 
suspended, while 539 w^re referred 'o the centers The number of 
repeaters was aslowas15 percent in another district En addition to 
keeping childreri in school and Out o* trouble with the police ar^d 
juvenile authorities, the^centers also allow public service workers 
earlier contact with children facing problems Difh^ctlties can thus 
be overcome before they get out of'hand 

This section also db<Aisses a program requiring (Oifit'^Ounseling 
With parents and the reterrtng educators that has cut suspensiohs to 
one^haH anc^ expulsioitt toone-s^xth their former rates- an isolation 
booth program: and /an ungraded vvalk-in school and another 
alternative school, bolh serving a South Carolina district 



The'^^Vterlcan Friends Service Committee, 
"AfterjjiaVives to Suspension Techniques. Methods- 
and strategies" Columbia, South Carolina.^ South 
Carolina Community R"^ation5 Rrogram Your 
Sc/iOo/5.6. 6{Mayl975Kpp 1M5 ED13^5114 

Ideally, discipline problems should be handled before theV 
require the use of suspensions or special programs tlvit remove the 
student from the regular school sotting One good tool for 
modifying behavior is the behavioral contract Recognizing the 
^cinds of rewards each student needs and the capacities of each 
student (or achieving Set goaU envies the teacher to help the 
student develop ^ contract ho or she can meet Reasonable 
expecsations, challenges- , and successes build the ^el^esteem 
necessary for a stucfent to Seel secure In addjUOA contracts require 
little time for monitoring and place responsibility on thestuc|ent In* 
class misbehavior, truancv, and acadonmc failure can all be 
improved through the o^e ot sujtal)ly designed contrcict!> 

Assigning, teachers and administrators as advocates or persontil 
counselors for students, especially when the students caa choose ^ 
the educator they would feel most comfortable with, is another 
method for attacking discipline problem* early As long as o*ich 
teacher s "case* load" is small a good personal relationship can be 



established with each student 

Using other students is y?t another technique, helping both 
students involved. The problem student feels less threatened and 
the student who is helpingfeels needed and useful Some training is 
needed, o* course, to make sure the student -'counselor" does not 
simply turther discourage his peer, a development that could also 
discourage the "counselor" himself. 
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Bettker, Dean F* "Suspensions. Get Rid of 'Eml" 
Thrust for Educationai Leadership, 5, 1 (October 
1975)1 pp. 26z2?. El 132 1 66. 

Calt'ofnia state laws limiting suspensions to ftve days fof a single 
offense and twenty daVs total out of the Vear are forcing 
administrators to find alternatives. At Buena Vista's La Palma Junior . 
High School a work program handles discipline cases that do not 
involve threats to the welfare of other students, personnel or the 
school Aft^r-school jobs are assigned students^ inclijding 
''gardening. Iar>dscaptng. custodial chores., derical l^^^ and 
assisting teachers." with an attempt made to relate the assignment 
''to the offense For example, aggressive behavior gets the student 
highly physical tasks, permitting a positive, creative outlet for high , 
energy 

In the first year the numlber of suspensions was reduced by 90 
percent Over 400 students participated, providing the school with ' 
2.097 hours o^ service. While the program required hiring teachers 
, at $8.75 per hour asmonitors. the cost was more than made up for in 
state aid saved by keeping students in school In fact, the program 
generated a net income of $3,344.49. 

In addition, only 19 percent of the students participating 
repeated later, with a vast majority viewing their assignments as 
^consequences of their own actions, rather than as administrative 
tyranny. 

Dinkmeyer, Don. and Oinkmeyer, Don, fr. "logical 
Consequences. A Key to the Reduction of 
Disciplinary Problems" Phi Delta Kappan, 57. 10 
j_ dune 1976)1 pp 664-66. EJ 139 345. 

If schools are to develop responsible, resourceful adults who are 
able to relate to others, they must teach the necessary skills as part 
of the educational process "The student must be helped to see, 
^ relationships between actions and their consequences." The use of 
punishment tends to have the opposite effect, teaching students to 
. become angry and vengeful and to resist authority 

Misbehavior can be limited if proper methods are u^d. including 
avoiding reinforcing or provoking misbehavior. deve|pping mutual 
, respect through kindness and firmness rather than thrpbgh hostility 
and threats, looking for assets in each student that can be 
encouraged, and bomg flexible in attjtudos taken.ra^her than simply 
oxpeQ{jng the wpiV^nd as a result, gettintJ it 
\ ,^ \S?tieri a stude/H^^isbohaves. the educator should help the 
^jtudent thjpk through what he or she hopes to gam through the 
misbehaVfior The Educator can then present the student with 
^ alternative solutions to the problem and require commitment to a 



^14 posiijve course oi action When the oltern^tives oHered orv logical 
results oi the misbehavior, the student must face the responsibility 
(or his own actions. 

Fagen. Stanley and Long. Nicholas ). Before It 
Happens. Prevent Discipline Problems by Teachinig 
SelKontrol." Instructor, 85. 5 (Januarv 1976), pp 
.42-47,95-% El 136 880 

Programs to Prevent learning and behavior problems before they 
develop can save time and effort for teachers and schools, as well 
"as ^ivingchiMrena much betterchanceat success in life Fagenand 
Long identify eight ; skill clusters^ valuable in teaching sell^control 
at (he elementary level selecting, storing, and seciuencing and 
ordering of information, anticipating the consequences of acts, 
appreciating feelings, managing frustrations, learning restraint, and 
abilityMo relax Children having these skills are confident of 
themselves and feel secure among their peers- while those deficient 
are likely to become disruptive, irresfjonsible, and insensitive to 
the needs of other* " Developing these skills should be a central 
part of tiny educational program 

The autliprs provide techniques for assessing individual 
j:hildren's needs and describe activiftes by which those needs can 
be met on a more than merely theoretical level The metlKKis 
described encourage objective, positive responses to children 
experiencing problems 
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Fiske* Edward B, "Schools Developing Alternatives to 
Student Suspensions "New VorA r/mes,18May1977, 
Bi Et1S8 0% 

**t<o{ long ago " writes Fiske, "two boys got into a fight in the halls 
of Intermediate School 44 on West 77th Street in Manhattan They 
could have been suspended, instead they were taken to the office 
of Steven Kaminsky, a teacher grade leader, and signed a 'behtivjor 
contract'" With student discipline becoming an irjcreasingly 
difficult problem in schools today, punitive measures <ire 
undergoing a reassessment Suspension has been a long-standing 
means of dealing with disruptive students, but educators are 
becoming increasingly aware that it has some important 
drawbacks. 

Not the least of these ^s financial m these days of economic 
straits, schools simply cannot affortl to lose statf: funds when pupils 
are absent for extended lengths ^pi time Also, the co^irts" r<*cent 
recognition of the rights of. duo process for students can turn 
suspension into an administrative nightmare Finally suspension has 
not'done what it vyas intended to do— prevent mtsbehaviOr 

As a consequence, schools are experimenting vvith various other 
m6des of discipline At Manhattan s Intermediate School 
students <iiiret to a behavioral contract that pledges thpm to 
acceptable behavior m the future Other programs dealing with 
unruty studeats include the lluffalo schools tinu'out rooms, 
where students may study underdose supervision, and^^'^n DiegO s 
special classes for fractious students 

Jho approaches arc vant^d, but there is t\ conirrnyn rt^^ogmtion 



that traditional means of discipline may not be the most pragmatic 
or effectre way to enforce the rules. 

Foster, Gordon. Disclptme Practices in the 
^Cb) Hf//s6oroug/> Coi^n(v PuWJc Schook^ Coral Gables, 
Florida Florida School Desegregation .Consulting 
Center, University of Miami, 1977. 82 pages. ED 145 
57S. ^ . 

The Hillsborough County Schools have made dramatic strides 
toward eliminating racial discrimination, but the djstrict has 
nevertheless been criticized for its discipline practice^. Citizens 
advisory board reports and Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare investigators have found the Tampa schools wanting. 

Despite the overall harmony prevailing in the Tampa schools^ 
there are ample reasons for charges of discriminatory discipline 
practices m 197S'76, the suspension rate for black studentswas two 
and one>half tim^s^heir representation jn the student population, 
and there has been an "inordinate number" of black suspensions for 
the "subjective offenses" where the administrator's discretion is 
involved Evidence indicates that white teachers and^dmii^istrators 
often view all minorities as,resentful "troublemakers." ^ 

The authors tent atlvely conclude that "principal and jtheir staffs 
through their leadership, expect that black students wiir behave in 
certain unacceptable ways, and that these expectations may indeed 
lead to fulfillment In other v^rds. the self-fulfilling^ prophecy 
syndrome may be playing an important role " j' t 

The ultimate solution to these problems is still a distant prospect; 
in the meantime, alternatives to traditional punishment are being 
'explore<l Hillsborough's inschool suspension prografn proved , 
successful until it was all but eliminated by budget cuts. Not only 
could students co 'inue their studies, but minor and serious 
offenses were differentiated Another alternalive to suspensbn is 
the work detail, a penalty that usually involved cleaning 
lunchrooms or shops on the student's own time. One principal 
extended the work detail to Include the student's hoine— a tack 
that parents appreciated: A unique form of punishment adopted bv 
one school required the offender to telephone hisor her parents and 
describe the infraction After the pupil.had explained the situation, 
the principal would talk to the parent, and they w^uld decide on an 
appropriate response. | ' ' 

^ These alternatives have met with varying success, bul( theauthor5 
are convinced they should be pursued. Suspensions should be held 
to a minimum Moreover, teachers and administrators should be 
held accountable for their disciplinary measures, and efforts should 
be m<tde to recruit more minority counselors and adnlinistrators. 

McClung, Merle. "Alternatives to ^Drsciplihary 
^^xclusion from School " tneoMBlttY m B^cBthn* 20 ■ 
()uly197S),pp 58-73 El 122 S51 

Alternatives which are developed without sonsitivity to a 
student s individual needs nn^> uo more harm than the exclusionary 
practices they replace."' For McClung these potentially harmful 
substitutes include isolation booths- behavior modifying drugs, and 
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corporal punishment, all of which tend to treat symptoms while 
ignoring their causes. 

McClung argues that to achieve a positive ^nd effective response 
to behavior pro^lems^ "development of the least restrictive 
altemative should be a guiding principle " When selecting a 
technique fordealingwith an individual situation, an educator must 
.try to interfere as little as possible m the normal life of the student 
The options range on a continuum from reasoning patiently with 
; students and using accessible coolmgoff rooms to providing 
professional attention without removing the child from the 
classroom, or even Peeking educational opportunities outs:de the 
regular school. 

Altemative programs themselves must be fudged in terms of 
whether th^y reduce the need for sus|>ensions and promote 
academic progress and self^discipline la students Bphavior 
riiodificat,rOn programs pose legal ^nd moral questions as well and 
, must be examined closely to make sure that their positwe results 
stem from the students' real appreciation of thevalues of discipline 

In addition to considering problims caused by students, 
educators should also examine school policies and the attittides of 
' indivtdual teachers to make sure the school situation itself is not the 
cause of more problems than it is solving Expectations may be so 
higK that they bear no relation to the actual range of normal 
childhood behavior. 

The article cites numerous studies and also reports the 
recommendation of the NEA's Task Force on Corporal Punishment 
^ for alternative disciplinary techniques 
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Meai^, Henry Oneil and Kittle, Helen Adele, "More 
Advantages^ In-House Suspension " NaSSF Butfetin, 
60. 397 (February 1976X pp 6<>63 EJ 144 088 

The inschoot suspension program at the Fisher Campus of 
Urb^na Junior High School remedies several weaknesses (otxid in 
out^f-school suspensions While in a special suspension room, 
students do not miss their usual assignnients and continue to have 
professional supervision They do not become fi problem for the 
outside community. They can be suspende<l onlV for those classes- 
in which they have difficulties, while continuing normally in others 
Suspensions do not become a form of vacation, 

/ Students are placed in contact with teachers specially prepared 
to be aware of their difficulties and perhaps better abt^to establish 
personal refation^hips, and theV remain accessible to the 
counseling staff as well Parents who are unwtljing or unable to 
become involved with the schools no longer f)e&d play a major role 
in the process. Suspensions tan be terminated when they have 
achieved their purpose, rather than at the end of an arbitrary period 
Student records are not marred by official recognition of 
misconduct , Students do not suffer the humiliation of bein^; 
excfudedfrom school Ar>d. of course, state ADA funds continue to 
cc'me into the school ' ,j * 

The expenses involved in the Urbana program are maC^e up in 
state aid saved and in reduced law-enforcement and other costsm 

^ the outside community * 



Mizelt M. Hayes. Designtng a Positive tfhSchoof 
Suspension Program, )ackson, Mississippi: 
Southeastern Public Education Program. Atriertcati 
Friends Service Committee, 1977, 12 pages. 14^*^ 
251^ 

Inschool suspension programs have become an Increasingly 
common means of dealing with student misconduct, but all too 
often they result in little more than detention. Their philosophical 
basis may be sound but implementation leaves much to be desired, ' 
Problems may be merely Ignored rather than solved. 
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The difficulty, Mizell suggests, is that educators may be more 
, con( Brned with financial pressures and public images than with the 
fates of their students An effective discipline program^hould deal 
not |ust with symptoms, ^^jt work to identify the rootTTof^the 
"^si^avioral problems This is a potentially unpopular ch^re since 
teachers, parents, administrators, and peers may be as responsible 
as the'5u(}po£^ miscreant. 

Once a school administration commits itself to helping the 
students rather than itself, discipline practices are bound to change. 
Fairness will require (hat each case receives individual 
consideration. Strict time limits must govern the duration of the 
stispensions. Some kind of foflowup care will be necessary to 
determine how the disruptwe students are doing in their classes, 
andcounselingshouldbeavailableon an extended basis, Acaden>ic 
difficulties must also be dealt with since they frequently underlie 
students negative attitudes toward^the classroom. Special classes 
must be arranged and teachers shquld be chosen according to their 
abilities and interest m dealing vyith pupils who have problems 

Thesearenoteasyorfnexpensiveremedies, bat Mizell Insists that 
nothing less will do He is confident that change is possible, that 
bad kids" can be .tamed into "good kids" if education, not 
management, is the first priority. 



Neill, Shirley Bti^ Suspensjons and £j(pu/$jcn5 
Currenf Trends .in School PoUctes and Programs. 
.Arlington^ Vrrgmia; National School Public Relations 
Association. 1^76. 65 pages. E0 1 27 720 

In addition to providrng a full explanation of the fogal use of 
suspensions and expulsions* this report from nSPRA is perhaps the 
best available description of a variety of alternative disciplinary 
programs The capsule descriptions are often accompanied b\ 
addresses to wnte for more information - 
, One tchooi district assumes that the school shares adjustment - 
problems with the students^ tt provides fulhime alternative schools, 
transfers to other conventional scJiools. and part time education as 
somewt^^^of easing mutual difficulties Los Angefes places ten 
students in each of several special centers that continue to piovide 
personali^z^ support even after the student reenters the .regular 
program The establishment of 'family groups" of eight to Jen 
students who meet for one class'period each d^y is axentral 
element jn a Mintie^ota program that seeVs ^to nurture seit- 
' confidence Low teacher-student ratios and mCi^ased personal 
attention seem to ^ the major jactor> in the success thes& 
alternative^ 

After^school detention is olten used as a warning to those guiltv 
of miiior offenses One district rc^uues students to work on the 
school grounds, anothertprovides a detention roorh lor study and 
counseling after hours, and m still a third students discuss their 
behavior and its causes in group sessions 

Other mschool methods have proved effective a!$ well Th? 
accumulation of dements by students m a Texas district leads first 
to the school's contacting the parents, and later to irischool and 
finally out-oKchool ^luspension Students, remain aware of thetr 
exact status at all times ^ other districts work programs after 
sd>ool or on Saturdays can replace or add to suspensions. 
Conference telephone cafis ajfow parents* students, and educators 
to respond immediately to problems 

One district requires teachers, everytime they do refer students* 
to noteon 3 checklist the st^ps they have taken to prevent having to 
reler them for disciplinary i^tion By alerting the teachers to the 
pos/ible alternatives, the checklist itself helps guard against 
unnecessary referrals And inVjew lersey* a lorcefully expanded 
^thfefic and activity Drogram Has eliminated racial incidents, built 
up student morale* and Cut baCK discipline problems greatly 

O'Brien^ Diane M* In School Suspension Is It the 
New Wav to Pumsh ProduUiieiy' AmerKan Schoo/ 
Board /ourna/.1.63*3CMarch 1976). (Jp ^5-37 ^\^n 
549 / 



Rath<;r than g*vmg students a va<cition cis a ri/vvard tor 
misbehavior, several suburban Minneapolis s<hooU place nu\\or 
offenders m a special suspension room for two to five ot their 
school days There the students are required todo extra schoolworL 
in addition to tht* work assigned m tht*ir regular cfdSsc-*, and are 
excluded from extracurricular activtties.M^ep rallies, and similar 
functions Strit t mles foibid talkmg and eicn dcime the color* ot 



ink students are to use i^f different pieces of work Students write 
two SOO^vord essaVs analyzing themselves and the place they 
expect to make for themselves m.the world, providing a start 'or 
later Counseling 

The program is proving successful m the blue-collar Communities 
where It IS being tried, but may be too strict for children raised m 
less conservatwe areas* and too antagonizing to innercjty students 
who desperately need the creative outlet offered by extracurricular 
activities. In any case* it seems more valuable than the use of at- 
home suspensions* which merely encourage the behavior they are,> 
rfieant to stop. 

Pennsylvania State Department of Education* 

A/le/native Disciphuary Programs aud Practices m 
f^ennsy/vania Sc/joo/sx-An Addendum to the 
Cujde/ines for School Dfsciptme. Harrisburg* Bureau 
of Instructional Support Services. 1^77. 70 pages. EO 
144 2^ r 

Frank Manchester, Pennsylvama^ commisisioner of basic 
education* stated the issue clearly "For too many years education 
has used detention* suspenffion and expulsion as its only sotuttoft for 
disciplina^ problems QuditV education; for all youth demands the 
development of sound and practicable options and disciplinary 
alternatives '* In response to this challenge* the editors Cu/de//nes 
for School Di^apUf}^ circulated a questionnaire and summarized 
th? results in this report on alternative disciplinary pracdces in 
Pennsylvania 

The most prevalent response to student misbehavior holds tiie 
olfender to account and attempts to correct the problem with a 
program that is separate Irom the regular Curriculum In ^hls mode* 
punishment, home visits* counseling special class offerings* and^ 
behavior modification techniques are jised to encourage 
acceptable bfehavior 

Alternative disciplinary programs^ on the other hand attack the 
problem from many directions In Pennsylvania* these approaches 
run the gamut from short-term classes to Comprehensive schools 
where students may go for years The academic options may 
include only supervised study* or a lull range oi subjects and 
\ su pport I ve serv ic es may be a va i I a ble 

The particulars of the Pennsylvania prc^rams are embodied In ' 
descriptions ol alternative discrplinafV plans in twenty school 
districts Basic information on the type. size, and funding of.each 
protect IS included with a short discussion ol procedures* 
curriculum, and goals The variety m th^ scope and desigp of the 
programs ensures that any administrator contt^rriplating 
alternatives to suspension will find^a^odel lo draw on 
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South Carolina State Department of Education* 
A/temat/ves to SOhoo/. 0isc/p/inary and Suspens/on 
Ptol^ems* Columbia .Division of InstruCtFon* 1976. 32 
pagi&s EOl'*0 509 / ^_ 

Public cnes for stricter discfph^e m the schools ha\ e resulted m 
an increasing reliance oxv susi^^nsion and expulsion o\ unruly 



students But $uch measures are the easy way out. Suspensron and 
expulsion do not offer any lasting solution to the problem, and they 
deprive pupiU of a deserved educatron. "Penalties without 
reh^bifitation wjjl not achieve lasting results/' according to the 
' authors. 

There is a paucity of research on effective alternatives lo 
suspension, and this report admits there is no one program that will 
solve all disciplinary problems. But several tactics have produced 
encouraging results and seem to be first steps on the way to 
rehabilitatiori— tactics such as consultation with parents, 
behavioral contracts, guidance clinics, evening school and 
, alternative progr<ims and school^. Another option is work 
; assignments, "based on the tonotpt that a student should render 
some constructive services as refrjbuti<?n for misbehavior" Work 
^ assignments should ^ot be tht^only alternative offered and both 
\^^hejtudent and his parents should agree to the assignment and time 
^^riod, * j ^ 

Only when all eUe fails ^hc^ld suspension be considered, and 
then strict attention must be fjaid to the legal rights of students. 
Relevant portions of South Carolina laws are includ;^ to guide 
admjnistr^ators in the event thatfa pupil proves incorrigible and must 
be expelled or suspended. / 

Punishment is not ortly a primitive and ineffective response X6 
student recafcitrance, but an admission that the schools have failed 
the student. The law requires principals to be fair, but a sense of 
decency should require them to be more than fair: they should use 
all other means at their tlisposal before isolating a student from the 
educational system that may be his or her only hope 



jr[ Ste^ns^ Richard, andlhomsoa Scotf, "Alternatives 

\Q) to Suspension. " The Pract/t/oner. 3, 4 (April 19771 pp 



M2. ED 137 922 



Today's principal is in a quandary^ the public expects him to 
enforce the rules, but court decisions have Undercut his authority 
The principal lives in a maze of conflicting expectations that makes 
stWent suspension a fisky procedure at best In this uncertain 
cflmatei, it is no wonder that suspension ts looked on as a fast resort 
and that principals are considf^rTng other r>ossibi]ities 

With this hazy situation, any guidelines are helpful, and Stephens 
at>d Thomson describe several states' definitions of behavior that 
warrants suspensions; continued class disruption, chrome tardiness, 
and possession of dangerous we^^pons are some examples Out it is 
the less extreme infractions that test an administrator's judgrrient 
and restraint. The authors classify alternatives to suspension under 
three headings and illustrate them with numerous programs from 
-around the country. 

First, there is detentiorh a ^ommon forn of discipline that is being 
adapted to mee^ new circumstances. The Bi^havjor Clinic nt a Uoton 
Rouge high school for example^ provides after-schooL^roup and 
itidividual counseling for recalcitrant students' inler^ention, it 
second alternative, utilises aid from school/ judicial, and 
community agencies to work with the offender. 

Prevention is, of course^ the ultimate solution to discipline 



problems, various programs are attempting to head off trouble 
before it occurs. Schools are experimenting wi^h counseling 
programs, student participation in planning, teacher Inservice 
programs, and altemative programs that emphasize it>divtdualized 
study and concern for personal needs. "The goal is to motivate 
students to accept responsibility for their behavior and to respect 
themselves and others." ^ 

Stephens and Scott conclude with a lengthy list of pmjects that 
have v^^orked, identifying tach program's basic tenets, and giving^ 
the principal's name and address. This detailed infonmation makes 
the document an important resource for administrators who 
recognize the need for workable alternatives to suspension. 
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Washington Sescardi Pfoject, 5cf>oo/ Suspensions.' 
^re' They Hoping ChihJrent A Report. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Children's Defense Fund 1975, 270 
pages, £Q113 797, . , . . ^ ^ 

Using data gathered by DHEW's Office of Civil Rights, and 
supplemental information feathered by themselves, the Children's 
Defense Fund found that tn the 1972-7^ school year districts serving 
a little over half the student popuJ tion of the United States 
suspended over one milltn children^ resulting in a loss to the 
students of over four^milhon school days, or over 22.000 school 
years. Thu vast majority of these suspensions were for minor 
offenses, and only i percent involved any form of criminal activity, 
Glack students generally suffered from highly discriminatory 
treatment. Due process was seldom followeo— in fact, parents and 
children were informed of their rights to a hearing in only 3,*4 
percenfof the cases surveyed- 

The refJort concludes that 'the solution to school violence does 
not he in more suspensions but less, for its causes are to be found 
more on the Sfeets, wheie diropouts, pushouts. and suspended 
students pass the time among delinquent gangs rn arms or drug 
trade; in the lack of work even when students are trained; and in the 
rates of illiteracy and its attendant frustration and anger," Using 
suspensions only when students "pose a direct and serious threat to 
people or property" is strongly advispd, with altemativ^ measures 
taken for lesser offenses- 

The simplest measures cap tend to ignore the causes of discipline 
problems, but iiapplie^ ccmscientiously may have an effect. These 
include staying after school, going to a school official's office, or 
transferring into a new class or program. Behavior contracts cost 
little except tim,e ana can impress students as well as permitting 
them a sense of responsibility. Student ombudsmen, peer group 
counseling, in school centers^ improved teacher training- work^study 
programs, and independent altemative schools have all helped 
reduce suspensions. 

The book also contains interviews with educators who have 
succeeded in^it<lricing or eliminating suspensions in their scHools- 
and substantial background appendixes 
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Amundwn, Elden M. ' What Is ehe 'Back to Basics' 
Movement?" Paper presented at American 
Association of School Administrators annual 
meeting. Atlantic City, February 1976. 10 pages- ED 
122-146, . 

Although Amundson's treatment of this si^ject is rather cursory, 
he does present a fairly balanced view of one of the chief 
underlying causes ^f the back-to<basics movement— tte decline in 
student basic skills. And his Perspective as a vice-president of the 
American Association of School Administrators is worth noting. ^ 

Amundson suggests that the back-to -basics movement "is ^ 
societal reaction to generalizations, excesses, nrtisdirection, mis* 
understandings ^nd In some instances, ill-advised philosophies and 
practi<^" in ihe'5choo!^/While educators can hardly be held 
responsible for all th^ts besetting American education, there is 
certainly justification for many of the criticisms leveled against the 
schools by back*to<basics advocates- For exaniple, the schools have 
been responsible ror hiring far too many unprepared teachers 
whose own skills in basic language and arithmetic are pitifully 
inadequate, 

Amundson cautions educators to beware of those who view the 
move to basics as "justification to limit the structure of the 
currlculunV and thereby reduce school budgets," He advises 
educators to maintain their "cornmitment to concern for the whole 
child" and to remember that renewed emphasis on the basics will 
most probably require more funding, not less, 

Broifinsky^ Ben, "Back to the Basics: The Movement 
and Its Meaning," Phi Defta Kappaa 56, 7 {March 

1977), pp. 522-27 Ej 153 636, 

, . ^ 

In this assessment of the bgck-to-baslcs movement, Brodinsky 
concisely reviews its causes and aims and examines its latest 
developments and imPact on American education. 

Promoted largely by reaction, thtf back-to*basics advocates 
generally desire an emphasis on the three basics in elementary 
school'and the traditional academic subjects in secondary school. 
Instruction is to be teacher centered, employ traditional 
methodology, evaluation, and discipline, and favor traditional 
values. Enrichment studies and activities. Innovations, and social 
services are to be elimtnated 

Educators, Brodinsky contends, have countered the simplistic 
demands of basics h&rd-liners with the'^new educational trinity" of 
minimal* competency, proficiency testiny, and the periormance- 
based curriculum. Under the banner of the competency testing and 
competency-based education movement, educators are 
emphasizing not only the Ihree bflsic skills, but also the 
development of survival skills— skills "needed for personal growth 
and for successful existence as citizen, consumer. Jobholder, 
taxpayer, and member of a family." 

Brodinsky does not drawa direct causal relationship between the 
back'to basics pressures and the competency testing movement) 
but it is clear that the two are Intertwined conceptually and^ 
fK)lltlcally, It seems that the puHIc push for the basics and the 
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progressive theory of competency^ased educatior^^ve meti if 
uneasily, in the many competency programs instituted by 
legislative mandate. (For summaries of ERIC literature on 
competency testing and comp€tency4>a5ed education, see chapter 
8.) . 

Brcdinsky reviews in detail recent district ar^d state action in 
accord with the basi<^ompe(ency movement and concludes by 
discussing the movement's long-term impact It is possible, he 
^§tates, that it will produce students more skilled m reading and 
computation and perhaps even wnting U may also clarify school 
goals, restore the authority of the classroom teacher, and promote 
more individualized instruction 

^B^t the movertient may also further the centralization of 
edu<!ational decision making and overemphasize "testing, testing, 
testing" with all its Inherent problems. Of greatest concern to 
skeptics is the possibility that it may lead education to stress the 
mechanical and dehumanize the 'earning process so that it loses its 
"great generating power." 

8rodinsky,.Beii« Defming the Basics of Amencan 
Education, fastbadc 95. Bloomington, Indiana Phi 
Delta Kapi^a Educational Foundation, 1977. 47 
pages. ED 145 571 ^^ 

What are the bastes of education? In this report of a conference 
of, educators and educational leader^^. Brodinsky presents the 
participants' attempts to answer this complex question. The 
meeting pf forty educators, .legislators; public school ad' 
minlstrators. state and natronal agency leaders, and representatives 
from higher education was cooperatively sponsored by three 
private, foundations. According Xo Brodinsky, the participants 
represented a wide variety of views, from fundamentalist to liberal, 

Brodlnsky divides the basics defined by conference participai>ts 
into two major categories-- "Fundamentals In Subjeqt Matter" and 
"Fundamei>talj; rh Student Development. " 

Subject matter^ or^ curriculum^ basics include reading 
(participants favored phonics or "decodtng" as the first, most funda- 
mental skill with equally stroi>g emphasis on comprehension); 
communication (writing "for pleasure and self satisfactioi^" is as 
important as writing to learn the "rules and mechanics" of 
communicatton), mathematics (basic computational skills^ 
"represei^t a starting point," but acquisition of problem-solving 
skills Is even more essential, according to participants): and science 
, (memorization of facts is secondary to development of abilities to 
question, to Collect data, to test theories, and to analyze the 
applications of science), ^ ' 

The basics of student development, which participants regarded 
as just as important as curriculum basics, include the development 
of social and civic responsibility, health, .economic capability, 
creativity, use of leisure timei humaneness, and positive ^elf 
concept. ^ , ' 

How should local school officials respond to pressure^from back- 
to-basics advocatej>f Conference participants generated a list of 
"tactical guidellnf^s" relating to school district policy formatioi>, 
"Don't overreact or underreact to criticism or demands of liastcs. 



advocates/' "Avoid sloganeenngi" "Don't leave the task of 19 
responding to the basics advocates to public relations 
'spokespersons' or to specialists in subject matter," "Don't assume 
an adversary positton," "Avoid quick or partial responses to 
demands for change in the schools." and 'listen to the basics 
advocates with sympathy. Invite them to express their views at 
board meetings-" 

A list of "cautions" for state legislatures and departments of 
education was also generated, including the caution that "states 
should avoid a bandwagon approach to minimum competency 
laws and marKiates," 



DeTtirk^ Philip K, "The Basics: Timeless or 
Mindless?" National Etementaiy Pfincipal, 56, 5 
(May/lqne 1977). pp, 51-54, El 156 776, 

DeTurk argues that "unstructured education is never good 
education" and that the "whole fabric of teachfng-and.leaming, 
regardless of its philosophic design, must have a meaningful 
framework," Contrary to the claims of the back-to-basics. 
advocateSi a return to "the timeless traditions and eternal verities 
with which schooling practices have been blindly determined" 
would not provide the SJUCture necessary for "good education," 
DeTurk maintains, ^ 

He cautions against the paranoia that sometimes characterizes 
the back'to-basics movement. Some back-to^asics advocates tend 
to see such disparate educational developments as team teaching, 
ungradedness, open classroom, program budgeting, and busing "as 
, thoughthey were all related and all branches of the sameevil root," 
And he also cautions against seeing the schools 3l5 alliX)werful 
shapers of society; "that we even suspectour schools^ the guilty 
precursor of all our ills, or as the savior, is giving them more credit 
thah'they ever deserved," 

DeTurk approve of the desire of parents to know what is going 
on in the schools and to be assured that their children are learriipg 
to read, write, and compute. But he believes that the methods used 
to bring about this "basic learning" must be determined by 
professional educators, not by the lay public, as back^o-basics 
supporters suggest, 

fS. <^ Oonelson^ Ken, editor. Badc-to-the^Bas^cs in £ng(f s/) 
Teachmg, Tempe: Arizona English Teachers 
Association, 1976, Entire issue of Arizona fng/rsh 

J ^u//ef/a16,2(Februarv1976),157pages,ED117 739, 

Thirtyone articles collected in this issue of Arizona Eng/is/) 
Bulhiiir contain the views of educators on the backHo-basics 
movement and its impact on the teaching of language and com- 
munication skills, as well as its Impact on education in general^As 
Editor Donelson comments, these articles examine "that much- 
praised, much -maligned, much-used, much-misused much- 
misunderstood term, 'basics'/' 

Several authors note the r^ebulous nature of "basics.'' Allan 
Dittmer, for example points out that besides <ts current variety of 
applications in educationi back to basics has been tJsed recently to 
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20 .detcfibe everything from rehgiOn to hamburgers The result, 
according to Dittmer and others, is a rathdr appalling conceptual 
fuzz in ess. 

The back-tO'basLCi movement comes in for sharp criticism from 
some of the authors Charles Weingartnerr for example, maintains 
that the ''simple-minded" motion that the three Rs are the only 
important basics "is congenial only to the kind of witless mentality 
that finds 'fundamentalism' of any kmd a source of reassuring 
misconceptions" While the other authof5 do not state their 
positions as vehemently^ as Weingartner, many agree with his 
criticism that i back to-basics approach is oversimplified 

Other articles in this collection tackle the sticky problem of 
.^delineating the real b^j^ics of education^ specifically, of language 
'education Bertrand Ivans argues that the popij'ar notion of 
"relevance" held by many back-to-basics advocate^^ as well as by 
some liberal, open educators^ misdirects attention away from true 
bask: skills and toward "the peripheral" The result is that the 
"relevantists," according to Ivans, "are less interested, for example, 
in teachingchildren to read a:i a basic skill, than in teaching them to 
read road signs." Evans does not scorn the acquisition of such 
prosaic skills as competency-based education advocates usually 
propose But he does maintain that the student possessing only 
these skills can hardly be considered well educated 

t,ee Odetl also condemns the superficial kind of relevance that 
leads educators to define the basics in verv narrow and inadequate 
temis. He argues that reading, vvritingr and other language skills 
"are not the basics of a language arts program" or oven of the 
language process Itself Instead, these skillsare 'V^MnifestatiOnsof a 
set of intellectual processes" describetJ^^by linguists and 
developmental psychologists. The back to bastrs approach does 
nothing to encourage the development of these underlying skills, 
, according to Odell 

S<5^ Dowa Ar Craham. "Why 8astc Iducation?'' National 
<S) l/eme/itary /^i/icrpa/, S7, 1 (October 19771 pp 28-32 
El number not yet assigned 

Down, executive director of the Council for fiasic Educatir il 
presents the council's posttion on basic educatiorir examines ^ne 
causes of the back-to-basics movements and discusses current signs 
of what he sees as its positive and enduring impact on American 
education. 

The council defines basic education. Down explains, not simply 
in term^ of the "so^callea three Ks," but instead as "competed 
instruction in all the fundamental disciplines, especially English, 
mathematics, history, geography, government, science, foreign 
languages, and the arts ' Only compete/^cc in the knowledge and 
basic proficionciesOfji liberal education, he maintains, can provide 
students with the skills, flexibility. <ind imagination to function 
adequately m contem|)orary society 

The council further advocates clear standards. welUtrtJCtured 
curricula, responsiveness to individual learning rates^ caution m 
innovation^ and a dcemphasis on students' social functioning The 
council favors no particular methods of instruction. IDown adds. 



except where one approach has been proved superior to others, as 
has the phonic^ approach to beginning reading instruction. 

Accustomed to an adversarial stance, basic education advocates 
now find themselves tryjng to guide a strong back-to-basics trend, 
Down states, the trend seems to be the outgrowth of ''educational 
consumerism," reaction against the proliferation of innovations of 
the past decades, and concem over declining achievement. ^ 

The basics trend is "more than mere nostalgia," Down judges;^ 
and merits an optimistic prognosis. Among the signs of its growth 
that he discusses ^are the revival of general education in colleges, 
the renew&d ir^terest in survey courses in the basic subjects in 
secondary schools* the rise of the alternative fundamental school, 
and the current nationwide interest in minimal comj^tency testing. 
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House^ Invest R.^ and others, "Critiquing a Follow 
Through Ivalu^tion." PhiDetta i<^ppa», 59, 7{March 
197ftXpp 473-74. IJ 173 526. 

A widely publicised evaluation of Project Follow Through* a K-3 
extension of Head Start, concludes that basic skiljs^approacbes to 
educating disadvantaged children are superior to other approaches. 
But as House and his associates forcibly argue* the federally 
sponsored evaluation is misleading and fraught with problems. The 
evaluation compared three models of early childhood 
education —labeled "basic skills," " cognitive/conceptual/' and 
"affective/cognitive"— applied to over twenty thousand cNldren 
. for a four-year period. 

The evaluation's judgment in favor of basic skills approaches* 
they state, stems from three major errors--the misclassification of 
models, inadequate measurement, and flawed statistical analysis. 
The evidence shows, m fact, that rK> one approach is more effective 
than the others. 

The authors do confinm, however, the evaluation's major finding 
that the effectiveness of a teaching approach varies greatly 
according to setting "The peculiarities of individual teachers, 
schools* neigh boitioods, and homes, ' they rnatntatn, "influence 
pupils' achievement far more than whatever is designated by labels 
such as 'basic skills' or 'affective education'/' , 

This finding of variable program effectiveness holds signtficarit 
implications for policy-maki/ig "When fully understood" they 
conclude, "itcanserveasthebasisof a new educational policy that 
honors local individuality in place of generaljabels /' 

^ )a"€^t hmts L "I'm for 8asics> But l-et Me Define- 
© Them/' Phi De/t? Kappan^ 5% 4 (December 1977), pp. 
23^-39. 11 169 779. 

Themeaningof basic education is far from self-evident." Jarrett 
writes. It IS essential to fmd out just what the slogan means in given 
contexts and what it can and should mean. To help clarify its 
meaning, lanett reviews its various uses and the issues they raise 
and suggests some tentative responses to them. His essay, more a 
statement of l:>e[ief than an argumet^t, provider a balanced and 
-suggestive examination of the issues. 

In response to the problems posed by the poor performance of 
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high school graduates, he $ket<:he$ out a possible remedy. The best 
pl^e to £et Hnm standards, he notes^ may be at the le^'el of 
university admifsion^ If students must show competence to be 
admitted. Jhey will more .likely put effort into their secondary 
* education, A system of testing and remedial help, such as that 
provided by California's new competency law. can help students 
tome up']to standards. 

; . He also looks at the British system o\ examinations as a possible 
means of clarifying standards and improving performance As he 
describes it, the system dispenses with graduation, and a single 
diplomainfavorof a sertes of optional examinations, advanced and 
, ordmary, for the different disciplines Students choose which exams 
and which [evek to take according to the specific demands made 
by employers and universities. * 

When he comes to evaluate the back to^basics m^ement. he 
fir its view of education to be both "too much" and "too little/' It 
IS too much "when it reac^tes over to include a tot of authoritarian 
discipline, the supposition that the more homework the batter, and 
when it pronounces all experimental and enriched curricula 
anatheman" It is too little when U focuses on a narrow range of skills 
to the detriment of other^ important skills- ^ 

For iarrett, what is truly basic b not really "reading and writing 
and reckoning/' but instead "thinking and feeling, usin^ our senses. 
Imagining, expressing, and tommMntcating ** The basic skills may 
provide a foundation, but they can provide only that "let our 
curricula," he concludes, "continue to be experimental, mixing the 
conventional and solicf^ith th^ novel and the ethereal Where is it 
written that one cannot maintain standards^ hold fast to that which 
is essential and bring joy, ^zest into the classroom? Basics, then, but 
not gfim basics, austere bailed basics that must be good for the soul 
since they are so damned q^cftj " - 

"Look Back, (Jut Don't Leap &ack Yet, 5ome Tough 
Questio|is Await You." Updating School Boaxd 
Poricies/k 6 [jbne 1977), pp. 1-5. £| 162 252, 

Before leaping onto the ba^-to^basics bandwagon, school board 
members should ask thelnselyes /our central questions, according 
to this article. \ 

"irst, what skills are basic "and are they the same for everyone'" 
Critics of the back-to^aiiiis movement "argue that whatever was 
basic to scHoots ivS^enty-fiVe years ago may not be exactly what 
today's students need to cope with what Ijes in thejr /uture " 

Second, "do the basic schools actually boost achievement in 
basic skills?" The answer to this question is so far a qualified '\e$ 
But the authors of this article point out that not only do basics 
schools attract l^fghly motivated parents and, students whose 
enthusiasm may wdl wear off as the newness of the idea passes, but 
that most of the students in these schools "probably would do well 
wherever they v^rere/' 

Third, if higher test scores are what parents want "will a stronger 
emphasis on basic skills in the regular instructional 
program— instead of a separate school— do just as well?" Thts 
article describes the RoswelL New Mexico, basic skills approach /or 
instruction in all schools. 




Fourth, what arethe real reasons behindpubllc pressui;e/orl>^k' 
tO'basics schools? If frictJoh and polarization Characterize school 
district pofttics, men schopf officials can ex^ct that conflict to 
pervade attempts to keep^back^to^basics schoc^i running smoothly^^ 
according to this article. 



Naliofuif School Boards Assodatwa ^ac^-^o-^asics. 
NS3A Research Report I^TS-t Washington. D.C-; 



1978.41 pages. ED 149 463, 



The results of a 1977 survey of 76^ school board.members and 
administrators highlight this research report. Questioned about the 
back^tO' basics movement at the annual National School Boards 
Association convention, the respondents generally reflected the 
public's positive attitude toward back to basics. 

A majority of the board members polled agreed with the 
statement that "education standards have deteriorated; \ni05t 
schools today need to stress reading/wnting^ and math skills more 

than thpy Hn^^-OtAy^ trt Jilpfif^J^tV '"^I'^M^tS ^"P^'dPfPrl 
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subjects such as music, career education, ^iVer ed'.;catida 
literature, biology, or creative writing to be essential. Fewer than^ 
percent agre^ that "back-tc^basics is a backward ^^^P in the 
growth of American education/' \ 
Two out of three board members said that their districts had 
taken or planned to take official action as a resiult of the back^to^ 
basics movernent. In many districts, the board members themselves 
first brought the bacMo^basics issue before their boards. A majority 
of the respondents believes that "back-to^basics will have an impact 
on their local school district within five years." 

The authors conclude that, given the positive attitudes of both 
the general public and school board 'jnembers toward back*t<^ 
basics issues, "the climate in education h changing " 

|^(^ PurselL William. A Conservatfve Akemative School: 
T/ieA + School h Cupertino. fastbackSeties, No. 67, 
BiPOmington, Indiana: P\i\ Delta Kappa; 3976. 43 
^ \ pages, £D11938e, \' ' ^ 

Pursell provides an insider's account of the Academics 'Plus 
program of the Cupertino Union School District. California, a basic 



22 alternative program initiated by parents PurselL on^of the 
organizers the program, discusses the values and aims of its 
, supporters, ''ecounts It^^dev^pment, describes its features^ and 
offers some reconimendatioiis for others interested in developing 
simitar programs His work is short on analysis^ but it serves well as a 
statement ot tho v pws of the middle<lass parents who support the 
back'to-basics 'ncvcment. 

The Academics Plus parents embody a conservative reaction to 
the progressive innovations of the sixties, which, Pursell charges, 
have weakened education^al structure and subverted teaming and 
traditional values The Academics Plus progr^m^ in response^ 
emphasizes structure, it employs teacher<entered instruction, self- 
contained classrooms, a clearly structured curriculum, and 
trtiui»K>nal evaluation. Although the program is not limited to the 
basics, it emphasizes the mastery of basic skills through traditional 
methods of drill, tt recreates. Pursefl states, "school as most of us 
knew it when we we:a children." 

The initial impetus for program development came when a 
school board election crystallized parent unrest Dissatisfied 
conservative parents banded together to create a basic altemative 
program and hold the school board to its pledge to serve thediverse 
needs of its public The parents submitted a forr^al proposal in the 
spring of 1973 and began recruiting additional families and 
developing a curjricutum. Although they received little cooperation 
from the schools, they were able to institute a K-6 program in one 
school that same falf ^he parents sought to e^tpand m subsequent 
years, b"* succeeded only in adding one si^tth-grade class to the 
program. 

■^ursell judges the program a success. The response of the 
parents, he notes, has been outstanding^ 96 percent indicated 
satisfaction with the program during its second year. The actual 
achievement of the students, however, is not made clear Pursell 
gives data only for the first year, when the full program "generally 
scored at or above district nonns on reading and math and below 
district nonns on language art^s." 

Resnick, Dariiel and Resnick, Uuren B, "The 
Nature of Literacy An Historical E^tploratioa" 
Harvard E<^tJcat/ona/ /?ev/ew. 47, 3 (August 1977), pp 
. 370^65. EJ 167 146. . 

jrJ^^ f'stitl inchoate" back-to-basics movement looks to past 
methods as a remedy for the present problems of American literacy. 



But as the authors explain, past solutions can vt^rk only when social 
conditions and educational goals remain stable Seeking to assess 
the relevance of past models of literac^y training for present needs, 
theauthors^itamine three such models- Protestant-religious, civic- 
natbnal and efite*technical--and discuss changes in American 
educational perspectives 

Therr review reveals tha: the nature of literacy criteria and 
training has sharply shifted during the past centuries The 
Profit ant' religious and civtc<n3tional models (exemplified by 
literacy training in seventeenth-century Swe<fen and French public 
education during the past century) provided a low level of literacy 



for a large population. They requireu their students to show only the 
mastery of a limited set of familiar texts. In contrast, the elite- 
technical model (exemplified by French higher technical education 
Since the eighteenth century) has demanded a very high level of 
literacyofasmaltelite.lt has viewed literacy in terms of theoretical 
knowledge and problem- solving sktlls. Twentteth<entury American 
education stands alone in demanding a high level of literacy (the 
capacity to understand unfamiliar texts) of an entire poj^ulation. 

The present dismay over the failings of Anrieri.gan education, they 
argue, stems in part itom our only recently developed high literacy 
expectations. Much of our difficulty in meet ing:" them, infact/'can 
be attributed to the relatively rapid extension to lar^e populations 
of educational criteria that were once applied to only a limited 
elite." 




We cannot return to the past, they conclude, "because there is 
little to go bac^ to in terms of pedagogical method, curriculum, or 
school organization. The old tried and tnje approaches, which 
nostalgia prompts us to believe mighf solve current proi>lems,»-were 
designed neither to achieve the literacy standard sought today nor 
to assure successful literacy for everyone/' 



Schofield Oee, 'wues /n Bas/c Educathu. Schooi 
Leadership Digest Number 25, ERtQCEM Reseaf<J} 
Ana/ys/s Series, Number 17, Arlington, Virginia; and 
Eugene: National Association of Elementary School 
Principals; and ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management, University of oVegoa 1976. 31 pages. 
ED 126 871 



"The back-to-basics movement has a distinctive grass roots aura, 
unlike the liber<tl education movements of the 1%0s^ which were, 
primarily the products of educators," according to Schofield. The 
result is that this movement is definitely political in tone and in 
substance, as this author notes. , ' 

Schofield ooints out that although not all supporters of the basics 
agree with the strictly fundamentalist approach to education, most 
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back*tO'basfcs schools share at least sonv» con^erv^^ive 
characteristics. Fundamentalists see education as the means of 
transmitting and preservii^g the values of the dommant culture, not 
as a means oi critically examining o. changif^jg tlio^ value& 
Uniformity in behavior, in teaching method and in , ^ibject jratter i3 
emphasized tn fundamentalist education. And goirg oack to basics 
is seen by many fundamentalists as away to reduce sciK>oi budgets 
by cutting out the so^alled "frills/' 

The conservative cast to the back-to-basics movement has 
prompted some educators to react very defensively and charge that 
the fundamentafi&trare out to sabotage American education. But, 
as S'cbofleld points out, "It is no more correct or enlightening for 
educators to condemn fundamentalists as being ignorant and 
backward than 'it is for back-tobasics advocate? to condemn edu^ 
calors for undermining and destroying the American way of life/' 

In spite of the fact that the back to-basirs movement refiects a 
general swing toward conservatism, Schof ield does not believe that 
fundamentaJist. back-torbas ics education wiU become the 
dofninant 'orm of education in America. As she states, "funda^ 
mentalist philosophy simply does not sit well with many parents 
and educators, who are not Prepared to throw out the 
eduCatbnal innovations of the Past decade/' 




Wa$hbum> S. L "Beyond the Basics^ Some Future 
Uses of the Past/' Nationa/ f ^ementar/fVmc/pa/, 57, 1 



(October1977), pp, 3338> Ej number not yet assigned 

Washburn *fnds himwl/ "deeply disturbed" by the back to^asics 
movement. Its view of education, he judges, is ' narrow and 
fallacbus" and clearly madequate for t^e needs of contemporary 
society. The basic skills may have been sufficient for a\j. but the elite 
a century ago, but they are no longer so. The progress of science 
and technology ^nd the new responsibilities placed on citizens have 
radicafly altered the purposes of education and its relation to 
society. "There was never a time," he states, "when the word 'batk' 
was I essv appropriate in the vocabulary of a principal or teacher.. 

The backno-basics movement, he continues, also adopts a 
misguided view of human nature. According to its conservative 
view, "most students will not leam unless forced to do so, and until 
a wide variety of educational practices provide the force/' The 
rnovemeht accordingly emphasizes external control and discipline 
and, In sodding, denies the obligation to make learning meaningful 
and to Provide intellectual motivation. 

Washburn counters with a second view of human nature, which 
he wishes to see incorporated in a radical reform of education. 
Human beings, for Washburn, are "active^ creative, and eager to 
1^ rn, until the desire to learn has been extinguished by the 
schools" 

Educatbn that will serve children's potential and society's needs, 
he argues, must reunite learning with the life of the adult 
community and relate school activity to "the important problems 
of living in a rapidly changing tech nic^J world" It must also 
recognize the implications of the maturation process anti 
restructure leaming to accommodate children's changing abiiitios 



and needs. lnaddition« it should provide greater encouragement f<»r 23 
learning with a curriculum that makes success a norm. 

Washburn concludes with a discussion of two specific 
rK^ mendations for reforming education. Peer teaching can help 
both tutor and pupil leam as it also helps revolutionize the social 
structure of school^. A case study method, which calls for fhe 
analysis of current and controversial issues from the real world can 
give meaning and importance to learning and bring many 
disciplines to bear on vital issues^ ^ 



/£<^ Wellington^ James K. "American Educatbn: Its 
Failure and Its Future." Phi £?e/ta Kappan, 58. 7 
(March 1977), pp. 527-30^ E| 153 639. 

"American education is failing," according to Wellingtbn. a past 
member of the Scottsdale. Arizona^ board of educatbn. Wellington 
attributes this failure to two major factors. First 3 lack of discipline 
in the home and fan^ily. "plus inconsistent aoministration of school 
discipline .problems/' have rendered school discipHnary procedures 
virtually meaningless. Second, "inconsistent grading standards" 
and grades that *3il to reflect the student's true level of 
achievement have not only inspired the wrath of parents, but have 
caused great difficulty for students. Wellington cite^ examples of 
students who make good grades in high school, only to find 
themselves penalized in college by their deficiencies m basic sktlls. 

A "fundamental." back to^asics approach would remedy these 
two central Problems, according to Wellington. He lists "^ive 
primary, goals" of the fundamental school: (1) to teach basic 
reading, writing, speaking, spelling, and commutation skills; (2) to 
teach students their history and heritage and '^'to reason in a logical 
and objective manner"; (3) to challenge each student to do his or 
her best; (4) to encourage accountabilify through testing and 
grading, and ^5) "to reinforce parental reaching of citizenship, 
respect, discipline, and personal responsibility,"' 

^hiie Wellington is a staunch supporter oi the "fundamental" 
school, he acknowledges that this fonn of traditionalist education is 
not foreveryone. To accommodate the variety of needs and desires 
of parents and students, he advocates "that school districts adopt 
alternative schools/' But for school districts that are unable to 
afford other forms of educational aiternattves. the fundamental 
school should stillbeprovided^ sinceifisan idea whose time again 
has come/' 
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Afardl RofuJd I-* "Classroom Discipline without 
Punishment/' C/eaWng House/50, 4 (December 19761 
pp,17173, E) 157 66^. - ' . 

Disctplme in the classroom is fundamental to learning, but 
coercion is inhumane and rarely works. It is the responsibiEityoMhe 
teacher to assist students in achievin^se/Miscipline, writes AbrelL 

He includes in this article a list of personal <xnd environmental 
factors that should be cultivated to minimise discipline problems. 
The method oi correction he proposes places ultimate re- 
sponsibility for behavior on the students no detentions, isolation. 
Suspensions, or other types of negative punishment are to be used. 
The first time a student misbehaveSi the teacher corrects him or her 
in an unobtrusive way, \i another incident occurs, the teacher 
reminds the student that hts behavior is unsatisfactory and that the ' 
rules must be observed. Foliowing^subsequent acts of misconduct/ 
the student meets with both the teacher and the principal, 

Abrell suggests that if the student believes he canr>dt function 
productively under existing conditions, a change of teachers or 
school may be in br<fer. If this change fai1s4o work, the student is 
directed to leave school and to seek another institution that will , 
meet his needs more satisfactorily, 

/^^^ Doyle, Watter/'Helping Beginning Teachers Manage 
Classrooms " NASSP Butoih, 59, 395 (December 
1975X pp,3M1, EJ 135 566, 



MafiV beginning teacherN encounter diffkulty managing their 
classed. To the extent these problems are not rectified during 
student teaching, supervisory personnel in the schools should offer 
first year teachers the needed ttaining, Doyle contends, 

Doyfe explains the worfc of jacob S, Kouhin, whose research has ^ 
Substantiated the conhecttun between discipline and general 
classroom management skills, Kounirt's findlngsJndlcatethat what 
^ teacher does before misbehavbr takes place is crucial^'in 
determining overall disciplinary success and sustaining tasjk; 
Involvement, In refining his concepts, Kounin wa^ able to identify 
four dimension^ of managerial skill: "withitness," which refers to 
the teacher's ability to communicate to students his or her 
awareness of^what is happening in the classroom; "overlap," the 
, teacher's abifity to^perform twQ or more activities at one time;* 
"movement managenient," the teacher's skill in maintainir^ 
momentum; ^nd "group focus," the teacher's competence in 
involving all class mernbers in each classroom event, 

Doyle believes that Kounin's framework can be helpful jn 
identifying the source of classroom management problems and 
piovides a practical illustration dealing with the concept of group 
focus- 

^ &tadt Gary t ; WOlowe^, Donald and Caldwell, 
0 WilUam E, "School Principals' Role Administration 
Behavior and Teachers' Pupil Control Behavlon A 
Test of the Domino Theory/' Contemporary 
Bducathn, 47, 4 (Summer 19761 pp. 207^12/EJ 152 
436, 
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The domino theory oi administration holds that behavior at one 
level oT the hierarchy detennines behavior at the next lower level, 
^d so on, through the organization. In testing this theory, Estadt 
and his colleagues sought to detennine whether the style used by 
secondary school principals m administering rules goveming 
teachers affects the manner in which those teachers control the 
behavior of their students- 
Using a rule administration scale developed by Caldwell and 
some of his associates, teachers were asked to charactenze their 
"principals. The principals were then divided into ihfee categories on 
the1)asis of leadership style: representative, punishment-centered, 
and mock. Examples of items from the respective cati^gorles are 
"The princit>al would assume you have a good reason if you did not 
attend a scheduled tear hers' meeting.'"''!! you left school early, the 
principal has a metlKxl of checl^ing and would penalize you," and 
"The principal wouJd disregard your absence at a scheduled 
teachers' meeting/' Students at the same schools rankled therr 
teachers on a humanistic -custodial continuum. 

The authors hypothesized that in schools headed by principals in 
the "representative " leadership category teachers would tend to be 
humanistic, whereas in those headed by "punishment-centered" 
principals the teachers would be more custodial Neither of these 
hypotheses was supported by the data. 

''The major result of the present investigation is its failure to find 
any support for the domino theory/' write the authors. "At least for 
the present sample, the secor>dary school principal's pattern of rule 
admimstfation with regard to teachers has no relationship to the 
teacher's pupil contrpl behavior " The authors note, however, that 
in interi)reting these results it is important to recognize that while 
the instruments used purport to examme' behavior, both do so by 
tapping perceptions of behavior 

/^/^ Garza, Gonzalo. "Classroom Management: 
Implications for Supervision " Paper presented at the 
^ Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
■ . Development annual meeting, Houston. Mairch 1977 
^ -16 pages. ED 141 679 

'CLASHES WILL BEGIN NEXT TUESDAY" ran a misspelled 
newspaper headline heralding the new school year. The misprint 
was inadvert^t,^ but the headline was, nevertheless, disturbingly 
^accurate, A recent poll of 3,400 teachers revealed that classroom 
disciplirM was ranke<t among the most serious problems afflicung 
education today. Garza does not pretend to have all the answers, 
but he does offer a useful summary of current approaches and 
some helpful precepts for sound classroom management. 
^An awareness of the approaches and their philosophical 
underpinnings may prompt teachers to try out new strategies and, in 
the process, meet student needs more thoroughly First. Garza 
outlines iix basic strategies— authoritanan, pennissive. social and 
emotional group process, behavior modification, and "bag of 
tricks^'-'^with short discussions of the basic assumptions and role of 
the teai^her in oach one From there, he moves on iu tl^v iJja^it^al 
side of classroom management In a potpourri of eighteen 



suggestions, he covers a wide range of situations— from the 
mefficacy of group punishment to the perils of ^assigning extra 
schoolwork as a punitive measure. 

Garza's report does not attempt to break any new gnDund, but it is 
a succinct survey of trends and tactics ii) classroom discipline. It 
should help educators reassess techniques that may have become 
more habitual than effectual. 



€y7 Georger Paul Su Changing Classroom Behavior: Th^ ^ 
^ U School Principal and Contingency Management." 

NASSP Bulhtirh 56, 3166 (December 19721 PP- 31-^36. 
Ej 06S 976. 




Drabmin, ftonald )arvie, Gregory U and 
ArchboM^ lames. "The Use and Misuse of Extinction 



in Classroom Behavioral Programs/' Rsy^hology in 
the Szhooh, 13, 4 (October 19761 pp. 470-7S. El 146 
^ . 2S6. 

In their efforts to improve both discipline and the quality of 
education, behavioral scientists have suggested ^. varEety of 
procedures designed to reduce unwanted behavbrs. Contingency 
management involves rewarding good behavior and ignoring 
inappropriate behavior. George outlines-how this technic^e woiks 
and how it can be used by the school principal Drabman and 
colleagues look at some of the pitfalls and how to avoid them. 

When educational researchers study the tasks performed by 
school administrators, they find ihat principals spend a dispro- 
portionate amount of their time trying to change the behavior of 
teachers and students Most conventional Fnethods are negative. 
George believes contingency management provides a positive 
alternative. Based on the law of association and the fact that 
behavior seems to be more affected bywhat follows it than by what 
prece^ es it, the technique reqiJires four essential steps. Firstr select 
the behavior to be changed For a teacher the principal might select 
the production of long-raf^ge lesson plans. For a student the target 
behavior might be the extinction of fighting with other pupils. 
Second, study the behavior and record the number of times it 
occurs Third, choose an appropriate reward and use it immediately 
foliowing the presenceof the desired behavior or the absence of the 
undesirable behavior. Fourth, look at how often the behavior now 
occurs to see if the strategy is working. " 

j^eorge advocates contingency management as an approach to 
solving dav-io<iay problerns. He also believes its use by the 
principal can improve the attitudes of students toward school. "The 
principal m the American school is something of a symbol of the 
entire educational system/' he writes. Positive or negative 
associations transfer from him to the school experience as a whol^. 

The article by Drabman andhisassociates focuses on one aspect 
of contingency managements the use of extinction, or contingent 
igr>oring. m the classroom. They believe the technique can be 
effective if properly implemented but caution it must be taken step 
by step. 

"Because of thp pa«e of initiatinfi the extinction procedure, it is 
tempting to skip the baseline phase," but it is essential that the 



'26 teacher first cjetermine who presently is reinforcing the negative 
behd***or, write the authors If the other studentSrnot the teacher 
are the source of reinforcement the teacher might choose instead 
to reward them for ignoring it Ouc^ the process has begun, the 
teacher must be i^)mmitted to ignoring the behavior each time it 
occurs and must be prepared to see a temporary maease or 
. possibly the substitution of another, inappropriate form of 
behavior. For this reason,^it is aitical that the teacher make 
acceptable altetnatives available to the child For examptei if the 
target hehavior lMVO^es talking in classi the teacher should instruct 
the child that the correct way to communicate is by raising one's 
hand, and then reinforce the child with immediate attention when 
he or she remembers to do this. 

Grantham, Marvin L., and Harris, Clifton Jr. "A 

' Faculty Trains Itself to Improve Student Discipline." 
X ^Phi De/ta /Cappan, 57, 10 Ounj£ 1976X pp. 661-64 Ej 
139 344. ^ 

It is easy for school persor^nel to blame lack of discipline on the 
community, but deploring ihe preser^t situatK>n and waiting for 
society to change is a nOnsolutJOni tn the opimpn of these authors. 
H^nce, the faculty of the Herbert Marcus Elementary School of 
OaHas, Texas, asked them^ves^ "Are we part of the problem?" and 
began a year*fong staff de^lopment effort to provide the tools for 
better classroom management. 

The heart of the plan was a series of development sessions led by 
the principal and outside professionals. In these sessions, staff 
explored alternative teaching and disciplinary techniques. Three 
students in each class were identified to receive individualized 
attention based on the new things the teachers were learnings. Three/ 
additional students in each class were selected to act as controls At 
the beginningand er>dof the year, observations were made of each 
teacher in the classroom, and achievement tests were administered 
to both sets of students. The results, report the authors, were 
gratifying. Not only had .the teachers become better managers, but 
there had been a marked decrease in discipline prol>[ems, as well ai 
' a rnodest increase in pupil achievement 

The Marcus School staff thinks that the best approach to 
discipline is a preventive one— the provision of a variety of educa- 
tional and environmental altematives that will interests challenge, 
and motivate the pupil. "Like it or not " conclude the authors^ "the 
first place to cope with disciplinary problems is in the classroom. 
The teacher must make the primary .adjustments --even while the 
pupif is learning to assume responsibility for his actions/' 



Karpowitz, Dermis H. "fteinstaternent as aMethod to 
increase the Effectiveness of Oisciptine in the School 
or Home." loumai of School Psychology, 15, 3 
(February 1977). pp. 230-37. EJ 167 272. 

The literature on discipline has given teachers some help in 
curbing^ misbehavior, but much of the advice is more suggestive 
*han pratrtical. There i^ overwhelming agreement, for.example* that 
^n immediate response is a more effective deterrent than a delayed 



reaction. Alsa the research indicates that a harsh punishment is 
niore inhibiting^than a mild one. While sucK insights may be valid, 
they are not alway practicable. After all, a teacher cannot always 
reprimand a child within one second of the offense, and there are 
moral and legal limits to the severity of a response, what' teachers 
and parentsneed, Karpowitz advises, is a form of discipline that will 
not be dilute^ by delay and that will be effective without being too 

-t^sf^owttz makes a step toward filling this need with his study of 
reinstatement (rehearsal). With its reenactment of the whole 
situation that led up to the transgression,' this technique is 
particularly appropriate to a situation where the authority cannot' 
tespond at once. Using ninety first-grade boys as subjects, 
Karpowitz found that discipline coupled with reinstatement was 
significantly more effective than punishment aione. He does not 
belabor the implications that his conclusions nnight have for 
educators' but teachers looking for ways to control, recalcitrant 
students should-'not need elaborate help in applying the principles 
of reinstatement in the schoolroom. 

If a child were to hit a classmate, for example, the teacher anight 
car^ully explain what led up to the misbehavior before 
reprimanding the offender. 
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The}ein£tatemefit method has its habihties— insufflc.rent time to 
devote to every mishap is an obvious One— but it is a useful 
addition to an mstri/ctor's repertoire of responses. Those situations 
that seem to demand immediate disciphne may not be beyond the 
teacher's control- 



hard on an aggressive child when he interrupts, wh|le identical 27 
behavior from a timid child would be reinforced or encouraged'' he 



KifKbyatter^ Richard, "A New View oi the Dynamics 
of Discipline." PfcfDe/JaKappan, 59,5(|anuary197fl]^ 
pp. 322-25. EJ 169 644, ' 

, "A common misunderstanding can be a\torded/' Kindsvatter 
" maintains^ "if we do not think of discipline as the controlling or 
punishing behaviors of teachers " Class management is more than 
telling pupils to be quiet or depriving them of a pnvjiege The 
educator's rofe 15 jto help students understand their own actions and 
to guide them toward acceptable altematives. 

Kindsvatter breaks disapline down into three levels— behavior 
expectations, behavior ad|ustment, and control techniques. While 
he de^U with discipline from start to finish, the assessment required 
in the lecond stage is of particular interest. An essential basis for 
order in the classroom is accurate identification of the motivation 
forthemisbehavior Teachers are prone to assume that all fractiotis 
students are only capricious and inattentive Soisterousness or 
incessanttalking^educators are likely to conclude, isonly the result 
of overactive hormones, and control measures are quickly invoked 
But the. problems are often more deep^eated than instructors 
teitd to think. The unruly pupil may have severe and chronic 
emotional problems or a negative attitude toward the teacher and 
. thff class. In these cases, conventional me^m ofjeMorcemeot are 
" not only futile but harmful. Educato/s must Iea4i^ differentiate 
between the various sources of misbehavior and react 
appropriately. 

Kindsvatter charts the possible sources of misbehavior and 
elements of discipline on a "3 x 3 matrix " it is a convenient tool m 
beginning to understand the complex dynamics of a specific 
disciplinary situation; Intuition is not enough. 



Levitoa Harvey S> "The Individualization of Disa^ 
plirw for Behavior Disordered Pupils " Psycfco/o^^ m 
(he5c/K>o/i 13, 4 (October 1976), pp 445^ EJ 146 
252. . • ; 

As Leviton points out. there is a growing literature on the. 
individualization of instruction. But little, if anything, has been 
written ^bout using differerrt methods of discipline for different 
students. In this paper, he presents a ratioiiale for individualized 
discipline and proposes a tentative strategy for matching the five 
types oi behavbr-dlsordered children identified by H C Quay with 
twenty potential forms of discipline 

For example, Quay has labelled one catego/y of children 
"anxious withdrawn " He descnbes them as fearful, undert^having, 
rather than misbehaving. For these children. Leviton su{;gests 
stpdent/teacher conferences and the rewarding of good behavior 
Inappropriate formsof discFpline migl)^ include dismissal from class 
^ and corporal punishment "The perceptive teacher may step down 



says. 

Leviton includes a table, summarizing appropriate teacher 
behavior foreach of the five types of children, but writes it ismeant 
not as a "cookbook" but "as an' attempt to systematize the 
differences m children's behavior and the appropriate techniques 
for coping with it " ' ^ 

National School ?bards ^^sociation. Report: 
D/sc/p/me m Our Big Qy5choo/s. Washington, D-C: ^ 
1977, 45 pages, ED 144 2ia " 

C;oncemed about the growing problem of school discipline, the 
National School Boards Association's Council of Big City Boards 
Education appointed an ad hoc committee to take a look at some 
of the nation's largest school districts. The committee contacted 
more than one hundred district^ and in this report outlines its 
findings and recommendations. \ 

As the commKtee undoubtedly had anticipated^ thei^rge 
majority of schools contacted reported that incidents o* disrupti\^e 
behavior are.inaeasing in frequency. Disruptive behavior seem^v^ 
most prevalent among students in (unior high or in their early high 
school years. At the elementary level, the problem appears to be 
growing but has not yet reached the "serious" stage. Approximately 
75 percent of , the districts surveyed report nonattendance 
(tardinessAruancy/^cuttingclasslasthemost frequent single cause of 
disciplinary action. Other oft-cited problems are violations of 
school regulations, assaults, verbal abuse of teachers, theft, 
vandalism, and Cfasji disruption. 

Data submitted to the committee did r>ot indicate whether 
disruptive behavior occurs mpre frequently among minority 
students. It is apparently true that some discipline problems are 
acute in large, urban areas, concludes the committee, but "there is 
no evidence to sug^st that these problems are related to the 
students' ethnic or racial background," 

Th^ rep6rt include^ examples of how various districts handle 
discipline and concludes with a six-point plan developed Iby the 
comnjittee for use by districts experiencing discipline problems, 

OUvero/ james L D\sap\\rve > , , No. t Problem \nihe 
5choo/s? 40 Pos/f/ve. Ptevenfive Presaiption$ for 
Those Who Care, , . . Operatrons Notebook 1 7? Burlin- 
game. Califomia: Association of Califomia School 
' ' Administrators. 1977. 6 pages, ED 145 566, 

Olivero begins this report by citing some pretty grim statistics 
about the increasing incidence of violence and other serious 
discipline problems in the school However, his central premise is a 
jositive one. Heiiftnly believes these problems can be overcome if 
teachers, students.* a,nd parenJs,.^rk together, and he includes 
numerous, concrete examples opiow this can be dor>e. 

The first part of the report is devoted to a discussion of causes, at 
school and 3f home, "Having been m numerous schools the past 
decade;" he says, "I've becnarnazed atithe number of parents who 

\ 
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28 have indicated they teach their children to fight/' 

In the rer-:*mder of the reporj he outlines in detail some forty 
innovative ideas that have, been tried by various schools across the 
country Involving students, faculty, and parents, these ideas 
include a rumor committee initiated by students at<a Seattle junior 
high \o avert misixidentandings between ^fudents, personalized 
approaches to counseling, ways to alleviate stress among teachers, 
and the rescheduling of field mps so parents can partjcipate. 

"tsreither parents nor staff can attack the problem of discipline 
independently and be effi^ctive^" says Olivero. ''Both parties must 
team wifh-students to establish and maintain a positive learning 
climate/' 
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ftathbuif Dorothy. ' How to Cope m the Middle 
School Jungle " iearnmg. 6, 3 (November 1977X pp 
40, 4fr47, 100. E) 176 427. 

Rathbun is wrrtlng from the trenches, not the tower. This 
involvement wiJh the' daily realities of a teacher's life in the middle 
school is reflected in her blunt assessment ''putting up every day 
with ISO^Miiming humans on the brink of pubcrt/' isnothiPg but 
plain haraWk/' The orjy effective way Jo handle the situation, 
yls to /'present ymxstttasanaduii^ndibein charge/' 
their misgu; ^^d attempts to ''be a pal'' beginning teachers 
abdicate their power. The result is rareJy^he harmony that 
earnestly sought; more than lively chaos will ensue, and the 
naive instructor may rue the day he or she ever put a fool m the 
"middle school jungle/' Rathbun sympathetic, but she insists that 
teachers need to approach a class as authonties. not as peers. 
EdCicators should therefore insist on a proper form of address, Mr 
Tompkins will experience less frustration and be more effective 
than will just plain Jim Dress should also be fonnal, and the 
teacher's language shourd be dignified, slan^ and profanity will 
make an instn/ctor sound more absurd than "with ft ' Teachers 
\^ould remember that their primary responsibility is to teach-* not 
entertain of to wm popularity contests In the long run. 't is 
quality instriKtion that will win students' respect and cooperation. 
Fin^V. it is essential that teachers maintain order at all times 
-^-J^h this emphasis on authority, Rathbun may sound as if she 
stalks around the classroom with a pointer m one hand ar>d a switch 
in the other That is not the case She recognizes the perils of 
overreaction and counsels against t>iem^ restraint and common 
sense are in order It is best not to send students to the office^ for 
"you are in charge, ami you can handle it yourself if you try " If a 
dtsciplfne matter cannot be handled by a ")udicious use of well- 
rehearsed glares, frowns^^^inted lingers or set jaws/' instructors 
should be carefytof^at they say, since they may compound the 
trouble with careless phrasmg or empty threats A command Jifet 
Dons, knock it off right now*" will probably encourage Dori^ to 
knock a book on fhe floor and a promise of 'something drastic'^ 
^ may prompt students to find out what those measures might be 

These and other suggestions are a refreshing, antidote to the 
many higjvmindea but unrealistic hom*lie^ that abound in Ihe 
literature on classroom man<igement The novice foacherfieed^ to 



survive the day, and Rathbun's pragmatic advice is probably^^ing 
to be more helpful than ^re idealistic schemes fhat Vvould sacrifice 
order foP' involvement/' ^ j 

Stoops/ Emery, and King^^toopsy )oyce. Disdptine or 
Disaster? Fastback Series, No. a Bloomington. 
Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundatioa 
1975. 38 pages. gP 112 484. j 

One of a series of publications put out by the Phi, Delta Kaf^. 
Educational Foundation, this little book presents. a clear ajitf, 
concise introduction to the subject of school dt^ipline. The authors 
begin with a general discussion of ihe concept of discipline and 
follow ft with a section on discipline policies^ 'To avoid anarchy 
and disaster in ^ school situation, there must be positive regulations 
and standards for stu(jent behavior/' write ithe authors. 'These 
policies should be expressed in writing for thefdistiict, the buildings 
and the classroom/' * (. 

Tjielast two sections of the book deal wttn classroom discipline 
and how to set classroom standards. The authors describe how to. 
handle specific 'types of behavior problems and list tips on 
classroom control For example, be in the Voom ahead of the 
students and start class promptly. Learn and t/se students' names as 
soon as possible Be prepared. Be consistent/'VVhen challenged by a 
student, do not take it personariy. Cor*fpr often with, parents. 
Employ the^three F's; Be friendly, fair, andlfinn- 



Tanrter^ Uuret N. Oassrodnj DhdpfjfW for EfieaJve ' 
Teach/fig and ^earn/ng, Newp^ork: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1978. 214 pagesJqD 150 750. 

The 1960s treated school c|isciplineas aior^ of oppression, \yhife 
the seventies have embraced rigid controj as part of-a "return to 
basics/' With such wild fluctuations, it is no wonder that classroom 
discipline has tumed into a political issu^ and that educators have 
lost sight of its purpose. For discipline.,Tanner reminds us, is an 
integral part of teaching, not an unfortuf^ate adjunct; it provides an 
essential basis for the self-direction that^ is the goal of education. 

Recognition of the necessity, even th^ desirability, of discipline is 
only the beginning of an e^pcator's task, however. The obvious 
questions arise. How should problems be treated? What model of 
discipline is best? Tanner does r>ot off^r pat answers since there Is 
no one "best" mode of discipline. The child's stage of development - 
IS the crucial factor hdre. for what is appropriate at one level will be 
inappropriate— aiKl even harmful— at another. As children grow 
older they are less likely to accept anf adult's decree as law simply 
because it emanates from an adult. The teacher who continues to 
tre^t fiffh-graders as first-graders, then, is inevitably going to 
antagonize the class and create strife. A. teacher's job is to 
i'ncourage growth and there is no cajiise for hand wringing because 
youngstersdo not remain m awe of adults. Discipline shojjld change 
with the child' s Mage of developmei|it and help himprher move to 
the next stage. 

Tanner goes on to apply this perspective to a variety of 
contexts— authority, teachings interest ar)d attention, external 
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influence^, un^ocialized students, and ^^elf-esteem^ offering 
important insights and useful suggestions ^long the way. But the 
chapter of the most immediate significance to practttioners is on 
stealing with discipline problems. Tanner emphasizes that it is not 
enough to ^top disruptive behavior: the student's energies must be 
redirected toward a coristructive activity, |Stop It" is, therefore, a 
less effective command than is a staten^ent along the lines of 
"Edward, >top bothering Susan and work on your story or read your 
library book/' ' ' 

Whil^ It is essential to keep cfassroom activities going, teachers 
should be careful rK>t to sacrifice long^nge goals for momentary 
cooperation. "As an illustration, giving a pupil an overload of 
homework as punishment is hardly likely to generate positive 
attitude^ toward education, yet one of the aims of school is to 
encourage individuaU to seek further education throughout their 
liv^^The instructor should moreover, be wary of overreacting to a 
^^rticutar incident^ a stern look may be a more effectfve response 
^ to disnJ|:}tk)n than a loud reprimand. 

' , Tanner's work is a substantial contribution to the literature. She 
not onlylhas incorporated the findings of other researchers, but also 
has taken dn^^riginal tack that never neglects the practical for the 
grandiose. 



rar^i) Wikk, John W,, and Sommers, Peggy- "Teaching 
.Z/ (a) Disrupt iveNftdolescentS' A Came Worth Winning/' 
P/i;Oe/(afCai^;5^5aanuary1978Xpp 342^3. EJ 
169 84g, s i 

With ddS^, profanity^ disruption^ and violence plaguing the 
ctassroon^ teachers are. understdndably enough, looking for new 
ways to handle discipline problems t But those educators who 
expect to curb behavbr problems with new means of punishment 
may be suffering from '.'terminal myotjia," according to Wilde and 
Sommers. Teachers tend to wait until student misbehavior has 
reached the point of outright dtsruptjon before dipping into their 
afsenaUof responses— behavior modification, contracts, "teacher 
effectiveness training." yoga, and so forth. By then the situation 
' may bewetlbeyc^d control; prevention, not elimination, is theonly 
effective way to deal with disorder in the classroom. 

Wilde and Sommers offer four/ suggestions for eradicatmg 
discipline problems before they start/ Firit, students should be given 
a rationale for the subject matter tl^ey are being asked to master. 
One high school science teacher, for example, begins a term with a 
presentation of slides depicting striking phenomena r- from straws 
embedded in telephone t>oles to light bulbs that operate without 
, electricity. After ii^niting interest. |ie goes on to explain how the 

clas> will probe some of nature's rnysteries. 
I second step is to establish individual goals forr 

I students— sometimes a difficult task due lo differences in their 
abilities. But it can be done. Ar^^ eleventh-grade English teacher 
prescribes a weekly set of tasks for her students, and the results 
have been encouraging. | 

A third suggestion for headingjoff misbehavior before it starts fs 
to allow pupils to participate in defining their own goals— '^thus the 



teacher can avoid head-to^head confrontations that bring ulcers 
and gray hairs.'' Finally, classroom discipline should not be based 
on rules from bnhighj students should be allowed some input in the 
establishment of rules and consequences. They might, for example, 
decide what is acceptable behavior and fix the responses for 
infections. 




The authors admit that "the suggestions presented here are 
baste— almost obvious." But educators occasionally need to be 
reminded that sensible and ser^sitive teaching can make leaming a 
team sport, not a clash of adversaries. 
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Batten, Joe D> "Face-to-Face Comrpunication/^ ^he. 
Personnel Admlnlstiator, 21, 2 (February 1976)1 p. 
51-54. EJ 153 502. : 

Batten; the author oi a best^elling management l>ook, believes 
that survey? results and the discussions bf management researchers 
indicate that "the manager's folaMfcctiveness rises or f alts directly 
in proportion to his 'facetto-face' skitls-^his interpersonal insights 
and actions." In this article he outlines the essential elements of 
truly effective one-to-one relationships. 

First of all a leader should remain both vulnerable and open. 
That iSw a leader shoufd remain flexible and responsive to new ideas 
and be willing to "stick his neck out" at ^times. This kind of open 
posture is essential for a leader^ continued growth and ability to 
relate em pathetic ally with others^ "T^^^^^^'^^- invulnerable 
persop." Batten noteS^^plateaus early fn life in terms of growth, 
vit^lity^ and the capacity to obtain 'followership'." 

The mana^^r^m?uld avoid what Batten calls "negative listen- 
ing. . .the^t^ndeficv. to hear the other person out and then^ay what 
you A^re going to say anyway." And he should be aware of "body 
EngHsK" but be careful not to "judge another according to past 
biases or stereotypes." 

Batten encourages leaders to av^id the tendency to label, boK. or 
categorize others. Rather/'WQ should try to see the other person as 
being in a state of flow^ of ongoing growth/' Instead of limittng a 
person by looking for his or her weaknesses, a leader should 
concentrate on the person's strengths and expect full use of these 
strengths. J his, say^^ Batten^ fulfills in the Other person a central 
human requirement— the need to feel in someway significant as a 
(k'rson. 

/^/7^\. Cray, John W., and Ward Allan, i* "Improving 
C&5\U/ Communications Between Student and Principal.'' 
NASSF BuMin, .5a> 384 (October 1974), pp. E) 
103 473. ^ 

Students tend to eqt/ate the' amount of time their^ principal 
spends with them with the amount of care hq or she has for them. 
Thus Cray and Ward encourage principals toWrease the number 
and quality of personal contacts they make witn students and to get 
to know the concents of the "inner student." J 

Communication qualilV can be increased by sijch techniques as . 
paraphrasing and feedback. For example, a principal should 
^ encourage students to reflect on and respond to statements he 
makes. In turn, he should listen carefullyjto what a student is saying 
and then attempt to paraphrase wh^rmat student has said. ^ , 
^ Principals should attempt to initiate dialogue with students about 
the concerns and questions that most occupy their minds. One 
technique for getting to know the real Interests of students is to ask 
them to write on unsigned papers the questions 'that most deeply 
concern them. When 'the authors did this with several classes of 
college freshmen, they found that the students were thinking about 
suchbasfc issues as the purpose of life, the reasons for wars, and the 
way to personal happiness. The authors ranked the varied questions 
according to how often they were asked and gave the resultiftg 
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"concern profile" back to the group. 

, Cray and Ward believe that administrators can take a lont; step 
toward improving communication by realizing that students want 
dialogue about serbus humar^ problems, instead of either pat' 
answers or avoidance oi the issues To faalitate such dialogue, they 
recommend that principals voice their own concerns about some of 
the issues that students mention in their concern profile 

_^h^axi>ijirtd*Ox "A Case Study in Human Relations.'^ 
C!5)<LL ' NASSP Butt^in, 60, 401 (Septenr^r 1976). pp. 103-6 
El 153 064. 

In this article^ Ingari constructs a fictitious situation in which 
principaM acuity relations are very strained, in the process of 
writing tho'principal out of this dilemma, he outlines several useful 
techniques for iqiproving interpersonal relations between principal 
and faculty. 

Ingari's mam argument isthatby increasing the opportunities for 
informal contact between principal and faculty^ the level of mutual 
trust and understanding between th**m can be greatly increased. He 
outlines several wayslhata principal can increase hisorh^r level of 
contact with faculty, while deemphasizmg his authoritarian role , 

For example, the principal can use attendance at extracurricular 
events, such.as concerts, plaV*. and sporting events, to increase his 
opportunities for informal dialogue with coaches and faculty 
members- Or be may make it a point to eat his lunch with the 
faculty rather than in his office. One oi the simplest techniques is to 
show an interest in faculty members by inquiring, whenever 
practical, about husbands, wives, or children. ■ 

Ingari also suggests that a princip^al set up weekly informal "fap 
sessions" with teachers in which he would concentrate on thlening 
to faculty members' opinions and grievances He might also leave 
his office door open whenever possible and encourage instructors 
to drop by for informal chats 

Small changes in behavior such as these, concludes Ingari. can 
do much to improve the effectiveness of an educational leader, 
while improving the general communications climate of his school 

C^<^ Nostrand, Peter F., and Shelly, Richard Wv An 

(^a^ Bducattonat teatfersftip Listening Mcxkl. 1073 14 
pages. ED 067 100. 

' E|fective listening is not merely a simple' skill but "an atj^iitiyff 
^scries of abilities." Nostrancl and Shelly define five distinct sknis 
involved in successful listening, two of which are practiced duong 
the, actual verbal exchange, and three after the convers«ition jKas 
ended. / , 

jfhe authors call the period of actual verbal intercourse tlie 
^'^ctive phase" of listening. The listener exercises his 
"cjOncentrative'" skill by being fully aware of what is being said^ 
avoiding the pitfalls of simply appeanng to be listening* or thinking 
ahead of the speaker. The listener also asks clarifying questions 
when necessary to assure "comprehensive input/' "Appreciative" 
Usicntng extends from concentrative listening when the listener 
attempts to urKlerstand the speaker's viewpoint or frame of 



reference. These two skills, when properly practiced, assure a clear 31 
reception of the message. 

The "post-active phase" begins after the listener has t^eard the 
whole of the speaker^s message. It consists of "reflection on the 
(ora/((v of input during the foregoing active phase/' and can take 
place "during a pause in the conversation' or after the com- 
municators have physically parted com pan^.^ Nostra nd and Shelly 
have subdivided tNs process of "'thinking aboot^what's been said" 
into analytic, critical, and creative components. 

The analytic component is define<J as a "sorting process" in 
which the listener classifies statements by the speaker according to-, 
their relevance to particular topics. The listener should try to be as 
objective as possible here^ avoiding the rejection of statements 
because of disagreement or because the statement threatening. 

Tbe critical listening component is a judgment process in which 
statements are.weigfied according-to their "degree of relevance" to 
the topic. The authors admit that this is a subjective process, but 
they think that a listener can largely avoid bias In his "weighings" by 
being as methodical and objective as possible. 

The weighed statements are then summed to yield a complete 
picture of what was said on the topic. This isthe "synthesis" stage of 
the creative listening component. Finally, in the "evaluatioh" stage, 
the new view is integrated with the listener's own ideas to yield-an 
expanded. understanding of the topic. This .neiy conception then 
acts as a fertile ground for the response process. The authors, 
include several diagrams to illustrate their model. 



^ Orlando, loseph M. "Do You Lock Out Associates?" 
Schoot Business Affairs, 41, 2 (February 1975), p. 35. 
EJ 110 966. 

A "iock-out," as defined by Orlando, is any behavior by a school 
administrator that blocks needed communication. Lockouts can^ 
include not responding to inquiries by fellow administrators or 
subordinates, not communicating with fellow workers when 
needed, j^r assuming that others have information when they don't. 

For ejtampjjJT^n administrator can practice lock<ftut sirnply by 
not tdling^ secretary where he'll bev Or he can fite, upon receipt, 
all djR*ctives that come across bis desk^ without making them 
av^able to those persons they affect. Or he may fail to - 
acknowledge another person when he benefits from that person's 
services. 

Other common ^orms of locket are oracticed when adminis' 
trators do not read their professional literature, fail to attend state, 
regional, and national conferences, or when they do not read 
changes in laws that affect their school district. Orlando 
enumerates ^everal otKpr varieties ofrlock^t, while warning 
against the negative (^ons^uences of such communication 
blockages. 



Pascale, Richard Tarmer, "Zen and the Art of 

QB^^J* Management/' Harvard BusAiess /fev/ew, 56, 2 
(Marth/April 1978). pp. 153^2. E| 1 73 606. 

"Successful managers, regarcf/ess of nationaUty, share certain 



common charadenstics that are related to subtleties oi the 
communications process/' This is perhaps the most significant 
finding oi Pascale's study of Japanese companies, which he 
conducted to determjne the ways m which the companies' 
communications and decisionmaking processes contributed to 
their high performance. In this article, Pascale deKribes several of 
the subtle communication techniques employed by successful 
managers in both Japan and the United States-- techniques 
colfecttvely referred to as tbe "art of m^agement/' 

Or>e such technique is th& use of ambiguity as a management 
tool: instead of pushing for premature solutions, to complex 
problems, a successful manager sometimes pennjts the situatio/is 
to remain ambiguous ^intil they "take clearer shape or reachyan 
accommodation of ^^^^ own/' This Pascale contrasts with, the 
manager who prematurely makes a decision iff a still ambiguous 
situation, which ^freezes" the natural evolution of the situation. 
^ There are pi course times when ''befng explicit and decisive is r>ot 
only helpful but necessary^j^ however. t[iere is a.greater advantage 
in having a "dual frame of reference/' 

Ambiguity can also have value v^hen criticizing a subordinate's 
work. The skilled manager carefully constructs his or her message, 
coming "close enough to the point to ensure that the subordinate 
gets the message but not so close as to 'crowd' him and cause 
defensiveness/' This approach, states Pascale. allows the worker to 
retain his pride, while avoiding the alienation that often 
accompanies confrontation. 

Pascafe also discusses the value of "implied recognition" as a 
powerful incentive for workers. Seeking another's opinion, for 
example, tacitly "communicates recognition and respect for his 
insight. So does an invitation to participate in a significant meeting 
from which the person might otherwis€;^have been excluded" » 

The successful manager, says Pascale, ^^ees himself notonly as an 
accomplisher of certain organizational tasks, but also as /an 
essentia] intermediary in the social fabric" He values ^worker for 
his uniqueness and humanness in addition to valuing him for the 
function he performs; that is, the manager is attentive to both the 
"man" and the "bottom line" Pascale illustrates many of hts 
concepts in this interesting article by contrasting Eastern and 
Western modes of thinking. 



(g)^ PaWerson, Walter C. "To the Principal: Are You 
05)® Therer' MASS? Bulhlin, 61, 407 (March 1977), Pp. 
1046. EJ 160 412. 

Leaders should ^operate within an "open door policy," providing 
frequent and regular opportunities for access An available and 
visible leader provides psychological assurance that the leader 'is 
there" should problems arjsc This ultimately enhances the leader's 
effectiveness- 
Patterson offers school administrators several suggestions for 
increasing availability. A pnncipal can remain in the outer office at 
the opening and closing of school so students and teachers may see 
and talk with him or her. A supermtendent might spend an 
occasional lunch hour in the faculty lunch room A superintendent 



or prinnoal can provide "open hours" in which any staff member, 
teacher, parent, or student may see him. 

The author also provides several contemporary and historical . 
examples supporting the idea that leadership is enhanced tl^rough 
the increased availability of the leader. 



Pulley, Jefry L "The Principal and Communtcatton: 
C!5)vfi) Some Points of Interference/' NASS? 6u/tet/n^ 59, 
387 (January 1975i pp. 5(^54. EJ HQ 352. 

The "classic linear model" of cornmunication has^ five 
components: source, message, medium, receiver, and reaction. 
Breakdowns in communication can occur at any of these pofnts. 
says Pulley. ar>d in a variety of ways For example, the source, which 
is -the Individual or group with information to share, may be viewed 
by others in a wide variety of ways, thus inhibiting the accurate 
transmission of the message. 

The way the message is constructed or encoded can also lead to 
misunderstanding. "Overuse of education jargon." for exampje. 
can easily lose a listener, while the use of "sensitive'" words and 
phrases tends to alienate some audiences. To avoid the latter 
difficulty. Pulley recommends that tenns such as "truant" and 
"lazy" be replaced by the euphemisms "absent without permis- 
sion" and "can do more when he tries." 

The medium is simply the delivery system for a message, whether 
it be conversation, electronic device, or printf^ matter. Errors atthis 
stage are very common^ so PuKey recommends that messages be 
sent through more than one channel whenever possible. VeHbal 
conversation is by far the most effective means of communication, 
says Pulley, because "it allows for significant non-verbal 
communication" as well as direct feedback from the listener. ' 

How a receiver interprets a message is anocl^er common source 
of interference. Often a receiver is biased toward the source, or a 
message is interpreted the waythe receiver wanls to interpret it. The 
attitudfnal set of the receiver, then, should be an important 
consideration when constructing a mes^ge. 

Pulley concludes by recommending that the principal build an 
awareness of the possible sources of communication error in his 
organization, so that he can design "a more effective 
communication system-" 

^gjra Redfern, George B. "Managerial Communication: 
0^ u Three Keys to Effectiveness." Paper presented at the 
American Association of School Administrators 
annual meeting. Las Vegas. February 1977. 10 pages- 
ED 137 954. . 

Managerial communications, states Redfem. are not in good 
health First of all, communications between principals and faculty 
are being strained due to the advent of teacher unions and 
collective bargaining. Collaboration is t«ing replaced by unfon 
confrontation tactics and strategies. while"openness and trust have 
become casualties/' There is also a growing alienation between 
building^level administrators and central office personnel; team 
management, says Redfern, has often failed, causing some middle 




managers to form their own unions. ^ 
. Cofnmunications between school and commumty are also 
straineddufrinpart todecrcascsin achievement by students, and in 
part to the emeri^ence of parent and community pressure groups 
that.^re demariding a say in what childr^ are taught. In addition, 
th^ increase in ''investigative" reporting by the media has 
undermined the public's confidence m educational mSnagers, 
because it has become stylish to think that there is always 
something hidden or corrupt. 

Redfem offers several general sujjgestions for alleviating these 
communication breakdowns For example, he recommends that 
school systems be structured to fulfill the psychological needs of 
their members. Some of these needs are a sense that management 
Cares about worker*' ideas, a sense that workers are having an 
impact on the organization^ and a feeling that the organization has 
"integrity " Many of thi^se needs, says Kedfern. are not currently 
satisfied, resulting in alienation, cynicism, and decreased 
confidence. 

School systems can take a step toward meetrng some ot these 
needs, ctates Redfcrn/ bv<^ increasing the "upward flow of 
information " FVc&ently, if an Idea or suj*gestiorT is to survive on the 
way "up/' every administrator on the way must say ''yt^s'' When 
ideas are, blocked howt'ver, individual 'conclude that the 
organization and its manners do not care what they think 



This turns them off. Cynicism results " 

Redfern also suggests several atti«udinat changes that can help 
open up Communication channels. For example, "po^ver'' should be 
reconceptualized as being a shared resource as opposed to 
something that only management holds and uses on employees. 
The latter view provpkes workers to acquire power by forming 
unions. 

"Research Interpersonal Relations: Ho*,v to Say 
Goodbye," Nation^ Schoo/5 anc/ Co//eges, 1, 2 
(October 1974). pp, 54-56. E| 105 861 , 

How do you end a conversation? According to the findings of a 
research) team at Purdue University, most people don't just shake 
hands and say "goodbye," Instead, they end the conversation with 
words of reinfofpement and agreement, such as "yeah," "rjght," 
"sure," or "okay," It seems that "most people instinctively 
understand that agreement is the 'proper' way to end a 
Conversation," - * 

Even stronger ways to signal the end of a conversation, however, 
are nonverbal clues. The first sign is oftien a forward lean, followed 
by a break in eye Contact, But, "the surest clue that a conversation 
is overjs what the researchers c^ll 'left positioning' —the leave- 
taker actually points his legs or feet toward tlie door,". 

Leave-taking can be a fairly complex ntUal of verbal dnd 
nonverbal ckre:*— approaching a "veritable Song and dance " Since 
misunderstandings of -the signals often occur, it behooves the 
administrator to build a good understanding of this comple3( and 
subtle behavior. 



Rogus^ Joseph, and Matczynslti/ Thoirus. "Principal* 
Central Office Communication/^ N/^SSP0u/Mfn, 61, 
405 (lanuary 1977), pp> 37^3, E| 156 615, 

The traditional, hierarchical model of school-system 
organization may be responsible for communication problems 
within the system, Rogus and Matczynski believe that this type of 
organtzatbn does not satisfy members' "higher needs," needs that 
are satisfied by shared decision-making and involvement in the 
development of die organization. If satisf act bn at this '^motivation 
level" is not achieved workers are likely to express frustration at 
lower levels by organizing and demanding job security, fringe 
benefits^ and other tangibles. On the other hand, satisfaction of 
these higher needs "has been shown to relate significantly to 
improved employee performance," 

Part of the trouble with the hierarchical system is its pyramidal 
structure, with different levels connoting superior^inferior 
relationships. Another problem i^ the "rule" of the hierarchical 
game that problems are "symptoms of weakness and weak people^ 
never move up the pyramid." The result of these problems is the 
"isolated principal"— Inhibited in vertical communications with the 
central office and In horizontal Communications With his peers. 

As one means of implementing change in this kind of system, the 
authors encourage adoptinn of team management Concepts, Team 
meetings would provide opportunities for griMter communication 



between the central office and pnncipals, while the inclusion oi 
prlncipak in decision-making would engender feelings oi belonging 
and contributing to the organization. 

The authors also suggest that pnncipals meet together regularly 
in support groups of eight to ten.to identify and discuss probleins in 
an attempc to relieve horizontal isolation. Most important, 
however, h their recommendation thai everyone in the school 
hierarchy make a conscious effort to chanjj^e the attitudinal sets 
that hold the hierarchy intaa 



ScHott, James i. "The Practitioner's Guide to 
Research Communications. The Principal and 
Students ' NASSF fiuf/ot/a 57, 377 (December 19731 
pp. 66-90, EJ 090 447. 

The principal should be fully aware oi the factors that influence 
the quality of his or her communication with students Schott here 
describes a study of the relationships between a number of student 
attributes and the quality of communication between student and 
principal as perceived by the students. 




A Purdue University researcher conducted the study m a large 
urban high school with a wide range of social status levels and a 
black population of 11 percent. The attributes un^er investigation 
were race, grade mdex^ curriculum, scx^ aUivUies trxlex, and social 
status. A thirfy-item questionruire was used^to measure student 
perceptions of three communication dimensions, the climate for 
ttudent-principal communic^^tions. the opportunity for 
communication input, and how well students were kept informed 

Not surprisingly, the study revealed that white students, female 
students, and students with a high involvement n activities all 
perceived better communications m all categories thnn did their 
counterparts. 

The findings concerning the effects of the students' social status 
were particularly interesting. As rviight bo cxpecto<l students lowest 
on the social position scale were less satisfied, with all three 



communication dimensions *^High social status students, however, 
while considering the communications climate better than any 
oi\\er student social class, also perceived a very low opportunity for 
input, while middle^ctass students perceived the -^highest 
opportunity. " , - 

The most interesting finding was that most students perceived ■ 
their opportunity for input as far better than either the general 
climate for communicatiorv or their leve) of being informed. This 
finding, suggests Schott. "mtight reflect a general attitude of student 
skepticism relative to the actual impact they might have upon their 
school life> 

One^of the t^ey implications of this study, says Schott, is "the 
need for each principal to assess the status of principal^tudent 
communications within his building" Being aware of the variables 
in the communications process Is a first step toward understanding 
students and their perceptions. 

Taylor, Richard L Itte Comnnunrcat/on Structure of a 
Ldrgff Urban Secondary Sc/)Oo/.'l971. 22 pages. ED 
■ ^ ' 123 610^ 

Taylordescribesartiethodheused todeterminetlie communica* 
tion characteristics of .Rainier Beach High School in Seattle. 
Washington, where he is principal He then discusses the general 
applicability of this method to other ^organizations, , 

The method Taylor Used assumes that organizational structure 
can be characterized "in terms "of coajmunicati^oo events which 
connect pairs of individuals/' When all these "uniV' of connection 
are determined, communication structure for the whole 
organisation can be mapped and studied, ^hus Taylor^s main data* 
gathering tool wasa simple questionnaire that w^sdistributed to all 
staff, asking each to check off the frequency, subject matter, and 
tmpor.tance of their contact with every other staff member over a 
given period of time. 

The data so obtained were subje^ed to statistical analysis Jp 
determine the structure of the communications network, including 
the number and identity of ' (cey communicators" and "isolates/" 
Since the questionnaire was administered three times covering a 
two-year data period, changes in thequantityand subject matter of 
conversation could be detected, as well as changes iathe network 
Itself, For example. Taylor traced an increase in staff discussion 
about the school's participation in a model schools project to the 
response to workshops on the subject, 

Taylor applied statistical methods developed by several 
organizational theorists He describes these methods in some detail 
arx) provides a sample questionnaire. Thecosts of administering the 
quest it>nnai re and artalyzing the data^ says Taylor^ are rtominal, H^ 
recommends use of the method wherwver it is of value to know the 
communication ,structure of an organization. 



Valentine, Jerry W<; Tate* Bradford U Seagren, Alan 
and UmmeJ^ fohn A* "Administrative Verbal 
Bf^havior; What Vou Say DoesMake a Difference," 
NASSF BdtQiin, 59. 395 (December ^97Si pp, 67-74, 
El 135 571 
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' . there is a significant relationship betyv^n what admin^Uator 
says ar>d the "cliijsiate" ot,"tone"^| the administrdtor s school The 
auth'ofs here discuss the resuH^ t)f a study in which the specific 
verbal behaviors of high school prncipals were correlated with 

;differ^t perceptions of the sdK)ol by teachers, parents, and 
students. ^ 

The^study revealed that ''each administrator was consistently 
'direct' Of 'indirect' in jthe verbal behaviors he utilized " Direct 
behavior includes direction grvrng, emphasizing /Paif\, points, 
statements of decision, anci .criticism, whife irKlirect behavior refers 

^ to the expression and acceptance of feeling, opinions, and values 
and the use of humor. 

Surprisingly, the study showed that "the more direct the 
principal, the more positive the attitudes of teachers, students, and 
parents" toward the school for example, in schools where the 

^ principals were more direct, "the students perceived the schools as 
having an atmosphere where mernbersof the organization assisted 
each other, provided useful services, and stressed group<entered 
social activities" At the same time, the principal's direct verbal 
behavior provoked feelings df constraint on personal development 
In other words, direct verbal behavior stimulated perceptions, of a 
group-centered, goal-ortented organization, but at the expense of 
perceptions of individual growth. 

In contrast, indirect verbal behavior created an atmosphere of 
setf^evebpment, Increasedexpressionand acceptance of opinK)ns 
sfnd values by the principal stimulated perceptions of a flexible 
organization that cared about Individuals. Concomitantly, students 
perceived the school as having "little emphasis on achievemerit, 
liard wotk.ind commitment to the goals of theschool/% 

The authors make no judgment as to which kind of verbal 
behavior is better, but leiive it to the administrator to decide the 
kind of environment preferred for his or her organization and then 
adjust verbal behavior accordingly. 



individuals (unaffiliated individuals and parents! rather than groups 
(civic groups and special interest groups). In two of the three 
districts, individuals tended to be selective in their communication: 
parents took their concerns primarily to the superintendent or 
administration, while nonparents tended to communicate more 
with school boards. 

In contrast to their findings on fomial communications, the 
, authors found that informal communications were largely 
composed of "demands" (requests for decisions) rather than simple 
requests for information. They point out the potential for adminis* 
c>tratjve representation, or misrepresentatioOr by noting that in two 
of the three distrtcts^administrators received as many or more 
demands than did the board. Clearly, they state«"the superintend^ 
ent IS regarded as substantiallymore than a neutral administrator/' 

Itwas also found that mostcommunicationsfromcorvtituentsto 
superintendents and boards were supportive^ in nature, while 
administrative siaffs took the brunt of dissent. In other words, 
constituents communicated most when they felt that the 
superintendent orboard would be in agreement with their position. 

The extent to which boards and administrators were persuaded 
by communications varied with the district and the administrator 
involved. Some superintendents considered themselves 
invulnerable to persuasion and acted nearly sa Others were much 
more responsive to persuasion. In all districts, supportive 
l:ommunications were more inHuential. 

The authors include in this clearly written report seven tables to 
illustrate their findings. 
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Zeigler, L H^mtor^ Wilson, I. A. H; and Tucker, 
Harvey 1^ "Administrative Representation." Eugene, 
Oregon: Center for Educational Policy and 
Management, University of Oregon. 1976. Paper 
presented at the American Educational Research 
Association annual m^etingr Sarf Francisco, March 
I 1976.21 pages. EP 132 675. ^ 

Ideally, the school board alone receives and acts on constituent 
requests. In reality, however, the superintendent and adminbtrative 
ttaff also act as cot^duUs for public requests. This is what the 
autho^ call "administrative representation.^ 

In an earlier paper, the authors examined fomnal communica^ 
tions with the public (school board meetings) in eleven school 
districts. In this paper, Ihey analyze the infonnal communications 
in three of these districts. They recorded, "in weekly sessions, all 
informal constituent communication with school board members, 
the superintendent, and (where possible or appropriate) the central 
office staff/' " - ' 

In all three districts, informal com municationAvas dominated by 
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American Association of Sdiool AdministratofS. New 

forms, for Commonky Edocathn. Washington. D.C.: 
, 1974. 92 pages. Ep 093 036- ' 

Although "community school" has. in the past, frequently. been 
confused with "community education/' the two aie Dot 
synonymous. The community school is only one of the resources 
that the "comprehensive community service center" draws on" For 
example, the John F. Kenr>edy School lind Com^nunity Center in 
Atlanta^ Georgia, a ^arge. multipurpose community education 
facility.' houses not only a middle school but such community , 
service agencies as the YWCA* the Social Security Administration, 
the employment office, and legal aid, to name on\% ^ few. Other^ 
community education centers are described in this book, complete 
with pictures and architectural plans. 

The emphasis in this attractively designed volume is on facilities 
for community education.' But its authors view facilities^ 
buildings and grounds— as representative of the evolving conv 
munity educatbn Concept, a concept that has inrre^jsingly 
'expanded from the simple notion of public commui^ity school into 
the more complex notion of total community service. The modem 
community education facility "is a multiuse facility" that "serves a 
different arrayb- functions in different communities." . 

The combination of the general and the specific In this volume 
makes U a valuable contribution (o the literature on community 
schools and community education. 



Serridge, Robert U Stark/ Stephen L; and West, 
Philip T. Tra*0*i7gfheCommu/?Jty £duca(Of;ACase- 
Study Approach. Midland, Michigan: Pendelt^ 
Publishing Company. 1977, 150 pages. £0133646. ^ 

"Before a grandiose plan can be wholeheartedly addressed, 
community educators must be equipped to resolve a myriad of ' 
contemporary problems."" BerridgcvStark. and West havti set out 
to advise their readers of some of these problems through a coh 
lection of twenty^four case studies based on ten years of com* 
bined field expei^iences. 

\ The case studies cover ^ight topical areas: community 
awareness, planning and implementing* staffing, coordinating 
community efforts, developing policies and procedures, financ* 
ing. exercising leadership, and reevaluation. Each case provides 
a fictionalized account of the kinds of interactions and 
re^ponses^that accompany efforts in all these areas'^ Questions 
and suggested ''activities"' at the end of e^ch case are designed 
;or use in training those concerned with the practical problems 
of all phases of communis education. 

For example, three cases in chapter 1, "Creating Community 
Awareness/' trace the trustratlons of a young teacher assigned 
by his superin(endent to drum up support for community educa- 
tion among local citizens. Questions following the three cases " 
engage the reader in ^fi attempt to discover what the young 
teacher was doing right as well as what he was doing wrong at 
each stage of his approach. '"Activities" include role playing the 
teacher In a variety of related situations. 
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An extensive list oi suggested annotated readings provides ad- 
ditk>nal £Ource£ for students and practitioners oi community 
education in each of the eight topical areas 

IXommunity Education") Manhattan: College of 
Education, Kansas State University. BducatiOnat 
^ Consideiations, 2, 2 (Winter 1974), entire issue 20 
pages. EDiQ5 54e, 

The 5ix articles of this special issue provide an overview of the 
philosophy and history of community education, as well as some 
views regarding its future. Jack MInzey's article, "Community 
Education: Where We've B^ien, Where We're Going," examines the 
evolution of the community education concePt and notes an 
important distinction of the 1970 version from those of the 1940s 
'and 50s. in the 1970s, Minzey writes, "instead of being an 'add on' 
program, it is the conceptual base for which schools exist/' As a 
resulti schools are more committed to their responsibilities in the 
community, rather than Just tolerant of old community education 
programs. 

Minzey remarks that while some educators feel dismayed and 
even threatened by the rise of community education, its impact has 
been very impres^ve Statistics show that over seven hundred 
communities now have community education programs, sixty-one 
universities have community education centers^ and si^states have 
begun to offer legislative support for community education 
development. 

^ Two articles examine the implications of the 1974 federal 
legislation that granted financial support to community education 
on the national level. Leroy Watt looks into the appeal of 
community education and the reasons the concept is gaming 
national acceptan'^ while Clyde LeTarte regards the new federal 
funding a^ a mixed bfessing. LeTarte cites the necessity for 

. guaranteeing that the quantity and quality of newly tramed 
community educators be carefully balanced and that the principles 
of community edt/ca^ibn not be misapplied in a rush towa[d 
implernentation of community education programs across the 
nation* 

Other, artides look at community apathy and assessment pf 
community education programs, 

OO^^ "Community Education: Exploring the Concept, Its 
^ a . potential as Panacea." NASSP Pu/tetih, 59, 394 
(November 1975), entire issue. 

This useful issue incltides eleven articles by authorities on 
community education, covering many topics from the need for a 
conceptual framework to practical applications of a community 
education program. The articles concerned with the more 
theor'jtical aspects of community education provide a worthwhile 
introduction to its principles and goals. For those already familiar 
with the concept of community education, the most useful articles 
are likely to be those reviewing vari us aspects and models of 
already existing community education programs^ their successes 
and failures. 



An article on "Administrative Alternativesf' provides three case 37 
studies of existing programs. The fi.st two explore 'Various- , 
cooperative arrangements mutually beneficial to several agencies" _ 
in which the public school is the administering agency, while the 
third case study expbres the pros and cons of having nonprofit 
organizations administer the program. An article on th^evening 
portion of the community school offers helpful suggestions for the 
implementation pf programs in four areas: social services, cognitive 
skills, technical skills, and leisure-tirtie services. 

Other articles discuss the need for increased interaction between 
school and comp'^unity, the role of principals and community 
coordinators in bringing about that interaction/ and potential short- 
and long>tenn benefits (for example, decline in vandalism^ 
reduction of the number of dropouts) to be gained from a 
comprehensive community education program. A "Feature" 
section at the end of this issue includes reviews of two books on . 
comrhunity education. • 

^l^r^ Ellis, Peter/ and Sperlings lohn. "The Role of 
^/Cb) Co imunity School Director as Organizer." 

Commt/nfty fdbcatfon fourual 3, 1 (January 19731 

pp. 55-56, 61. EJ 070 334. 

L 

"The most important of many tasks of the Community School 
Director * *o organize the various constituencies in his 
community/' HIlis and Sperling see organization as the means of 
reintegrating often disillusioned and alienated people back intothe 
structure of the community. The key to this reintegration is power* 
which can be, according to these authors, "a humanizing force." 

The community- school director, through his organizing abilities, 
can channel the energy of community members into "the 
constructive exercise of power— "an aspect of human potential," 
not "a social force which has a finite quality/' Their assertion that 
"lack of power corrupts and absolute lack of power corrupts 
absolutely" offers an interesting context m which to viewthe role of 
the commun^y school director. 

Hiemstra, Itogerx The Educative CormnUfiHy. Urging 
theCommunhy, SchooftandFam'ify. TheProfesstonaf 
Bducathfi Series. Lincoln, Nebraska: Professional 
Educators Publications, Inc., 1972.116 pages. ED078. 
575. 

Acc,ording to Htemstra, the schools are simply one component of 
the entire community— one of "those social units perfbnrnfng 
societal functions" that, when combined, "serve the needs of a 
given public" Therefore, this author argues, "the school can no 
longer afford to remain autonomous or separate frorr other 
community institutions, many of which also have educational 
functions." 

The concerted efforts of all community institutions [ead to the 
realization of ^he "educative community" in which education is 
central and integrated into all facets of life— including decision- 
making. Hiemstra argues for de(^ntralized educational decision- 
making, which demands that the educational structure of the 



community (iK)t jujt its schools) serve the interests and needs oi 
community members, rather than fulfill "some general $et of ' 
re<iuiT^ents established at a centralized level." 

The community school is, of Course, an important element in 
creating the educative community Its "ultimate goal," according 
to Hiemstra, i$ "to influence the community toward constructive 
change by assisting community residents to solve various probtems 
ba^'ic to community living/' ' 

The striking thing about Hiemstra's atgument is its emphasis on 
dec en tra 1 12 at ion— an emphasis he makes explicit, unlike some 
proponents of community education The basic unit for problem- 
solving and for Curing societal ills is the Community, not the $tate or 
the nation. And Community education is the means of 
accomplishing these goals> according to Hiemstra. 

n nTirlTl ^^^^^^y* Melby, Ernest 0* Educa- 

ii\U/\U/ tior>//— TheSoc/a/ imperative. Midland, Michigan. 

Pendell Publishing Company. 1971. 191 pages. ED 
069 834, [ . 

The philosophical assumptior^s and attitudes underlying the 
community education movement are articulately presented in 
this examination of the failure of Amencan educationn Kerensky 
and Meiby assume, like all community education advocates, 
that education 15 ihe solution to social disintegration. Although 
they share this belief with mdre traditional educators, they 
believe that t^e solutionseducation has to offer can be achieved 
only H the concept of education is expanded. A child's educa- 
tion hardly ceases when he leaves the school building, it 1$ con- 
tinued throughout his life in thecomn^unity Therefore, the Com- 
munity must be Completely involved in education, they argue 

K^ren^ky and Melby maintain that "we are erttering a new 
phase in the history of the human condition/' which they call 
''Mankind II/' To meet the demands for "new qualities and 
characteristics," it is imperative that a "learning society" evolve 
from the "education-centered community." 

In order to educate all children, even those previously con- 
sidered "disadvantaged" or "uneducable/' schools must be 
freed from the bureaucratic constraints of central Control and 
allowed to directly serve their conimunities Only then can 
education impart to community members a sense of their own 
value and well-being, qualities that Kerensky and Melby con- 
sider essential for a "learning society*" 

these two authors are, judging from their j^ook, confirmed op- 
timisp. They believe that, while the achievement of "the- 
American dream" is currently an impossibility for many chil- 
dren, it can become a reality, just as true community education, 
the means of achieving the "dream," can become a reahty ^ 

Tl /^Ti^Tl Cordon. ycar-Round Communify 

il\U/il ScIjooIs: a framework /or AdminisUative Leader- 
ship. Wdshingtun, DC ' Am'^ricap Association of 
School Administrators, (1973). 63 pages. ED 079 



Pointing 014^ that the idea of making full use of community 
educatkxial resources all year round is not new, McCloskey 
Twtes that this combination of the community education con- 
cept and the /ear-round school Concept is more relevant now in 
view of "our present-day need for using all available resources/' 
These two concepts together can provide not only the more 
economically efficient utilization of resources such as facilities, 
but the fuller reattzatton of human potential within the com-' 
munity as well 

McCloskey presents*some of the major year-round school 
"patterns" and ^hows how these patterns may be incorporated 
into the Community school. He also defines and analyzes some 
of the major administrative tasks involved in planning and im- 
plementing a year-round Community sdhooL ^ 



MoUoy, Urry. Commun/ry/Schoo/;S/iaring the Space 
and the Actfon. A Report New/Vork: Educational 
Facilities laboratories, tnc„ 19/3, 98 pages. ED 064 
^641 

In hts examination of the role of shared facilities in community 
education, Molloy draws a distinction between the community 
school and 'Co mm unity/school/' In the latter "the entire building i$ 
operated for the benefit of peopl^ of all ages in thecommunity and 
H paid for and operated by/ educational and other public service 
agencies/' In other words^ the distinction between the Coi^munity 
and the school is dissolved unde^Molloy's definition. 

This uriion of school and Community can, accordir^ to Molloy, 
"make significant differences in the economy and productivity of ^ 
local services" of all kinds. On this concept he bases his analysis of 
the planning, administration, architecture,' and legal aspects of 
c om m un ity/sch od f , 

, Molloy's book i$ well written and interestingly illustrated. , 

Tl ^ ^w»«ttno, Ridiard I> "Community/School Facilities: 
iL\U/<S) The SclKx>[house of the Future/' Phi De/ta Kappan* 
56, 5 {January 1975X pp. 306-9, Ej 109 237, 

Observing that "past civilizations educated their youth ^frithin the 
community-at-'arge in non-specialized environments/' Passantino 
exafflines the progress of the community education movement 
toward eliminating the isolation of '^ucation from the community. 

He briefly chronicles the movement from 1935 to the present, 
identifying three generations of the community school principle. 
His examples include such projects as the Williams Community 
' Center in Flint MicNgan, the Whitmer Center in POntiac, Michigan,^ 
and the }, F Kennedy School and 'Community Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia. These projects demonstrate Passantino'* premise that 
education is on its way to becomir^ increasingly integrated into the 
lif^of the Community, from the earlier involvement with recreation 
and the arts to more recent involvement in health and social 
services The Whitmer Center, an example oi the third gyration of 
Community schools comprises "a pattern of spaces under one 
roof" that t^eals with "social and medical support services 3s weltas 
educational and recreational services/' 
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Following his look at the oast, Passantino speculates on what the 
nextgene/ation oi community schools will belike. Examples range 
from a proposed community school in Jarva, Sweden^ where 
"school planning is conceptually woven into housings recreation^ 
and social patterns" to the Roosevelt Island Development fn New 
York's East River. Oi those nr>ost recently planned projects 
Passantino writes: "our isolated approaches to problem solving 
have ^ut deeply into the qualify oi our life-style, and such 
advent'ures into total comprehensive design rather than our present 
^cfe^rplanniryg pattems must become our nomi." 




Pass ant ino's lucid and interesting text combines with useful 
diagrams and drawings o' the Williams, Whitmer^ and Kennedy 
community school ce/itersn 

n /Thin "^'t**'*' Josephs Jr- "The Economics of 
JJ^vit/^ Community/Schools/' /\mef/caf)Schoo/&iJ/i*vers/f J'. 
' 49, 6 [April 197n pp. 60, 62. 64. EJ 157 034. 

Ringers addresses himself principally to alternative uses ol 
surplus school space created by current trends toward declining 
and shifting enrollment. Since ''space users tend to expand into 
every available Inch/Vthe first step. Ringers says, is to determine 
what spruce is available^ Once potential space has been identified 
civic groups^ school staff, and patrons of 'be community should be 
informed oi its availability. The proposed altemative use of spacCi if 
acceptable, (nay then require a permit from the zoning board 
Should alterations be necessary to convert school space rnto other 
usgful community purposes^ federal aid from HUD's Community 
Development Grant* may be obtained. 

One essential element of the successful use of space is sharing 
Many schools bave kitchens as well equipped as restaurants, yet 
these facilities are often tised only for the preparatron of five meals 



a vveek. Ringers suggests that the community would be better 
served if these kitchen facilities were utilized more fully, for 
example^ to provide meals for the elderly. "If the seniors dine at 
school they may stay to provide voluntary services to the school 
proglam/' 

School buses and other school facilities might be utilized on a 
similar basis. Ringers notes that rental of school space can bring 
increased revenue and support from a broader base of the 
community. Means pf generating revenue include per^pfssion for 
adults to enroll in underenrolled classes and cooperation with 
community colleges to elfrrfinate duplication of course offerings. 

Program grants are currently available through centers for 
community education development in forty^ix of fifty states and 
through the federal Community Schools Act Ringers observes that 
making the best possible use of available space requires the time 
and energy of a dedicated personi either "an existing manager who 
expands his/her responsibilities, or a person trained and employed 
as a community dflrectof - , . to find new sources of funds and othe/ 
support for the programs involved " 



mi 



Robbirts, Wayne and Whltaker^ Donatd A Guide 
for CommtinitySchooi Advisory Cotinciis. San Diego.^ 
California; Center for Community Education, San 
Diego County Department of Education^ 1975. 94 
pages. ED 106 926, 

The role of an advisory couhcil in a community school is to serve 
the director as "advisors, not operators , , , idea givers, not policy 
makers; new direction givers, not necessarily backers of the status 
quo-" 

Robbinsand Whitaker have designed their giiide specifically f or ^ 
the practical problems of community school directors and advisory 
council members" as they work together to develop a community 
school " They offer practical advice for the building of a working 
relationshlF^ including exercises devoted to the role of the 
communijty director, planning and promotion of programs, 
recruitment .and certification of staff, and role identification of 
director and council. 

Robbins and Whitaker recommend a step^by-step procedure for 
implementation oi tho community school and give suggestions for 
maintaining interest among advisory council members once the 
program has- begun. Supplemental information Indudes a brief 
philosophical statement asserting a rather modest conception of 
community education and ap annotated bibliography of bookSf 
materials, monographs^ and films available through the San Diego 
County Center for Community Education. 

Community schools are envisioned as "an integral part of 
community life ... the institution through which people can most 
effectively solve identified community problems, includrn& but not 
limited to. the problem of providing effective K-12 instruction." 
Appendixes provide, among other items* samples of/ a job 
description for a community school director. and a dif^tor of 
community education, as well as proposed advisory council bylaws 
and a model set of goals and objectives for a community school. 



<| /Tf\/S SdwfWd, Dee. Community Schools, NAESP School 
UMJJyQ) ieadefs/iip Digesi Series, Number Foul ERIOCEM 
ReseAfch Anatysk Series, Number Six, Washington, 
D,C,;, and Eugene: National Association of 
Elementary. School Principals; and EKlC 
Clearinghouse pn Educational Management, 
University oi Oregon. 1974. 48 pages. £D 094 447, 

The gap that exists between what goes on in the schools and the 
world outside remains the central philosophical and practical 
problem facing education todays' Unification of "school" and 
"Outside" can be accomplished, according to Schof ield, through a 
good communUy education program. 

Education should be available to ai/ members of society 
regardless of age, social position, or educational background In 
fact the ^ucatjonal system and the" community as a whole should 
exi&tUo promote continuing education and improvement in the 
quality of people's lives. 

Community education as the concept and community schools as 
the vehicle can put this all into practice. 

"The community edu'iation ideal has. perhaps, come close^^t to 
realization in the area of facilities," ScViofi^ld notes Since surplus 
space costs money, the shared use of existing buildings artd 
constructbn of large, multipurpose centers pay off in the long run 

Financing should be based on the traditional sources, taxation, 
tuition and fees, fines and forfeitures, and gifts^ with federal support 
playing a minor role. Local funding through contributions artd use 
of volunteers promote greater community involvement, one of the 
main purposes of'community education. 

Decentralization of decision making, according to Schofield, will ' 
integrate more people into the administrative process The role of 
the community school coordinator then becomes One of 
transforming innovative theory nto concrete practice. The 
coordinator muslbe more in touch with the immediate community 
than many school administrators presentl^re 

Besides the coordinator and a competent staff, an advisory 
council is "absolutely essentiar to successful implementation of 
the community education concept. 

The program of the^community school depends on the needs and 
desires of the irtdividuai community £ach community must work 
Out its own Curriculum and strive to meet people's basic life needs 

Since these needs affect all people at all times, the gap between 
what transpires in the schools and the outside world will be closed. 



<| (Tt\^ Seay, Maurice F„ and others Commoniry fcft^caf/oa* 
ILvy/ a >^DevetopingConcepM974 424 pages ED (^5612 

"Community education is the process that achieves a balance 
and a use of all institutional forces m the education of the 
people— all of the people— of the cnmmunity," according to Seay, 
a longtime proponent of community education He acknowledges 
that "because of its alMnclusive nature, ' community education is 
, difficult to define. But he argues that it must he considered a more 
, complex, comprehensive concept than the community school. 



which is frequently just an extension of already-exi^sting public 
school programs. 

This volume is intended to show just how comprehensive Sea/s 
vision of community education is. Chapters deat with the 
institutions and agencies that can C0ntribuJ,e^ to ci^munity 
education (including almost every kind.of social ofganizatioirffom 
YMCA to the U,S, Army, according to Seayl leadership and- 
leadership training in community education,, accountability bikI 
evaluation, public communication, counseling and special 
education, and the roles of community colleges bikI universities in 
community education, A bibliography of other sources^ is also 
included,. - . 




To accomplish the coordination of "all institutional forces" frrt' 
community education, Seay states tfiat a plan must be followed by - 
an organization with the authority to '^promote comprehensive 
programs of e<jrucation." This Ofganization is to derive its power 
"c!irectlv from the people of the entire community," which Seay 
defines as a local geographic area. Although he doe$ not use the 
terms '"pqlitical power" or "local control," he seems to implicitly 
endorse these concepts as the means of achieving true community 
education. 



<| /7T\C^ Stuttlebeam, Danld L "Evaluation as a Community- 
ation PiCK:ess" CommunfCy Educailot} /ouma/, 
5, 2 (March/April 19751 pp. 7-12, 19, E) 112 446, 

"Community education suffers from a lack of inde'pendentr 
dependable feedback; artd communities may not be benefiting as 
much as they should be from their investments" in it,^cc^rdiriglo^ 
Stuff lebeam This expert on educational evaluation ^i^rislhat'any 
community education program "absolutely requires a , well- 
functioning /orma/fzed cvatuation system" that provides "a 
detached and independent perspective" and a thorough technofogy 
that yields reliable data. -p 

Formal evaluation is necessary to provicfp information for,^ 
decision^making and accountability Stuffleheam recommends the 
use of both formative evaluation, which provide information to 



decisionmakers before they make decisions, and summatlv^' 
evaluation, which telU consumers as well as taxpayers how well a 
program has worked. , 

Stufflebearn outlines what he calls "a sound conceptual 
framework'^ for community education evaluation His framework 
provides a definit^n of evaluation (it is the act of determinmt; 
"nierlfl the obje<^« of evaluation^ its uses, the specific variables to 
be evaluated^ the data-t^thering process, who should evaluate the 
community education program (both insiders and outsiders^ and 
how the evaluation itseflf should be judged. 

This article is the best of twenty articles on community education 
evaluation in the March'April 1975 issue of the Commun/(y 
Education fournai 

n I^TTiCS^ Weiidttdle, David I. "Planning for ComiTJunity. 
J_l Education/' Paper presented at Community^ Educa- 
tion Institute, Upper Mohtclair New Jersey* June 
1974,10 pages. £0 098 712 

Jf community education is to be truly commumty^nented then 
the schools must involve the communrty ' in settinggoals. designing 
programs, and conducting these programs/' according to 
Weischadle. 

This author conceives of the community education planning 
process as a system— "a set of interrelated steps that are sequential 
and unifying/' This planning system must also becycIicaLflexible, 
and keyed to fluctuations in^ budget. Members of the community 
should be involved In all stages of planning, which include 
assessment, goal setting, program design, budget development* and ^ 
implementation. 

To begin the planning process. Weischadle suggests that a study 
of the community conducted by the community can^'yield the 
necessary data for assessment. The community should also be 
included in the goal setting and program. design stages in order to 
"gain support and consensus." However, he cautions that these 
strategies should not be used "frivolously for public relations/' The 
decisions made by the community must be bached up by "a firm 
public commitment to act upon goal development'" by school 
leaders and administrators. 

He also cautions against allowing community expectations to 
soar un realistically to the point "where the comnrunity believes 
every/suggestion will be funded.'' The public must be apprised of 
limited financial resources, a goal that can be accomplished by 
involving community members in budget de.velopment. J^inally the 
community must be included in the ongoing implementation of the 
programs it helps to createT 

Weischadle asserts that the community can be trusted to make 
sound decisions regarding its own educational programs. Such trust 
is necessary If community education is to.vt^rh 



n n rrTl ^^^^^drlricafx "An identification and Analysis of the 
iiiiVy/ Legal Environment for Community Education/' 

lournat of Law and £duca(tont X 1 (January 1974). pp 

>31.E|092 626/ 



According^o this excellent analysis, the law alone cannot create 
community education. But it does provide one of the frameworks in 
^yhich community education proponents must work. 

Wood states that "the points of contact between th^legal world 
and the emergent world of community education have been both 
positive and negative/' On the positive side, state legislation 
encouraging the creation of community schools has been passed \n 
at lea^t eleven states, and judicial rulings on the use of school 
property for community education purposes have "generally been 
liberal" On the negative side, most state constTtutions and cod^ 
sttll define "school" and "student" in very nanow terms, mahi;ig it 
difficult for communrty education advocates to expand 
educational services for adults, for example. Wood Mso points out 
that community education jj^ frequently regarded (ir. j.e law) as "an 
addon" program— "an extra frill rather than as a fundamental 
redefinition of education." 

Wood analyzes the legal bases for financial support of com- 
munity education programs (including the somewhat^ "uncoor- 
dinated" sources of federal funding), citizeri participation in 
community education (including decentralization and community 
control), intralocal cooperation '(which necessitates the power to 
contract), and racial integration and community education. 

She conclude^ that community education "possesses the 
potential for creating a whole new dirne/ision of public education 
law* one which will bind the school closer to the community." 
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Acheson, Kttth A. "Developing Competency^Based 
Graduation Requirenients: Tips and Cuideitnes for 
School Districts/' T/irust for Edvcathnat Leadership^ . 
5, 2 (November 1975X pp. 10-12. EJ 137 Iftl. 

Acheson draws on Iks experience as a consultant to seyeral ' 
California and Oregon^istricts to provide practical guidelines for 
\i\e developm'ent of compete ncy^ased graduation requirernents. 
His advice is suggestive and specific, but it is somewhat dated,, 
appearing before some crucial probl^s ot competency^ai^^ 
education (CBE) development were realized in experien^ 
Educators should read him in the context of later analyses of CBE 
developmentT ^ ■ ■ 

in.part/Acheson recommends a committee of representative, 
district staff as the best mean^ of identifying new graduation 
competencies. It may not be the'most efficient means, henotes;but 
genuine staff involvement is crucial to program acceptance and 
success. If the committee is a large one, it can be divided into 
smaller ones organized around specific subject areas. 
Representatives from different subject areas cari help the 
committees maintain their perspective as they identify 
competencies. 

Philosophical debates linay sidetrack cornmittee work. 
Experienced leadership will need to demonstrate procedures that . 
can accomplish the task and keep members working at a practical 
level. Leaders will also need to provide variety and feedback to 
keep members stimulated. 

One helpful suggestion governs the writing of competency 
statements. Beginning with a proposed idea, he writes, each 
cofnmittee member should develop a working statement of the 
competency. The committee should then pool the different efforts 
and seek agreement on a single clear statement tliat synthesfzes all 
versions. Only after it determines the wording of the competency 
shoGId it decide to accept change, or reiect It. The group should 
find thatcfearty worded and commonly understood statements will/ 
ease decisiornnaking. 

» The new competencies, Acheson concludes, will need to be 
linked to instruction. The assignment of instructional responsibility 
fof the corppetenqres may reshape curriculum orga'iization and 
departmental strMcture as it sugi;,ests n^ courses anti learning 
opportunitiesi 
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;Bowef4i C A. "Emergent ideological Characteristics 
" of Ed^JCational Policy." Teac/jers to//egej^ecord 79, 
1 (September 19771 pp. 33^54 £J 170 713. 

Much of the most telling criticism of CBC comes from educators 
outside the realm of CBE and its practical concerns. Rather than 
pragmatically considering the specific' prpblems of CBE 
implementation and practice^ it instead digs deeper and questions 
the fundamental assumptions Upon^ which CBE rests. A good 
example of such criticism is Bowers' analysis of bur emergent 
technocratic ideology, which informs ^nd shapes our everyday 
vision of reality, and this ideology's corruptive presence In CBE ami 
two other educational reforms. His work is difficult ar>d technical. 
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but it provides ademystifyifi^ insight mtowhat vve are apt to accept 
as^Even and natural. j c 

y According to Bowers, our technocratic ideology or world view, 
rooted in Comtian logical positivism, integrates science, 
technology, ^TKi^bareaucr^y. It structures our consciousness to 
view reality in terms off mechanical production, quantifiable 
measurement, and technobgical problem-solving^ which considers 
only expertise and means and derbies issues of values. This thinking 
deceptively restricts our fconsciousness with political results: it 
grants present values the status of objectivity aiKl pjoduces a 
passive acceptance of the present socioeconomtc order 

Boweri examines the language of behavior modification^ career 
education^ and CBE ahd demonstrates how each carries the 
technocratic ideology and socializes students into its mold. CBE. for 
Bowers, is the kJeotogy's rnost complete expression. It threatens to 
transform teaching antj leaming into a mechanical process and 
create "an encapsulated techhotogtcal universe where only 

^ technological and management problems are real/' It has no 
recognition of "the /ndividual who experiences existence as 
problematic" and instead reduces the individual to "product" and 

"^"output/' The indtvic&jal becomes merely a comporwrt of the 
system antJ his experi^ces components to be measured in a search 
for greater system effki^cy. 

Tl Tl Leonard "Humanistic Education and 
J_LJ_L<S) fleha^liorai Objectives Opposing Theories 'of 
Educationai Science/'i School Review, 85. 3 (May 
1977)jpp.37fr»l. E) 1^3 660. 

fn a rigorous and eloquent ^say, Gardner analyzes the 
behaviofist tradition that has come to dominate the theory and 
practice of ArnerMan education and that appears most forcibly 
today as CBE, He proceeds by a close comparison and contrast of 
tvvo works representative of the behaviorist tradition and its 
humanistic chall»ige, Mager's Prepamg /nstruaiona/ Od/ecf/ves 
and Kohl's 36.C/)iipren. In the process, he unmasks the assumptions 
and implicationspf th^ former aiKl reveals that the latter has just as 
much cfaim to /scientific methodology. His essay serves as a 
valuable complement to and illustration of Bowers's analysis of 
techrvKratic tdeplogy. 

Mager's woiK, Gardner demonstrates, presents an impersonal 
and managerial approach to educatioa Its conception of feedback, 
emphasis o'ni performance objectives, and method of 
decompositton' ^erve to lock the learner into ''a defined, 
detenninate, precon«tructed environment— the world ol the 
program— En which his choices are severely limited " Its method 
also radically separates methods of instruction and leamin«> 

* content, j : 

Kohl's wojk, in contrast, reveals a personal appioach, that 
embodies discovery rather than the preconceived aixl limited order 
of the programmer, Gardner & crtbes Kohl's "problematic 
method," K<^l accepts an ir)itial indeterminate chaos and, attentive 
to hisstudents' needs, strives for a defining principle that can create 

, order and unity What he discovers is the "necessarily experiential 
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character of ideas and education," according to which ideas 
become meaningful in their relation to or>e's experience of living. 
This principle mtegrates both the ends and means of instruction. 

Mager's theory provides a mechanical vision that transforms, 
individuals into standardized entities; Kohl's theory provides a vital 
vision that responds to the individual's uniqueness. Both theories 
however^ employ systematic methods.. They differ not in their 
possession of scientific methodology, but in their "radically, 
dilferent conceptions of science aiKl method" | 

CentfY/ Castdte "Will the Real Advantage of CBE 
Please Stand Up?" EducaUdfia! Tec/ino/ogy, 16, 10 
{October1976Up 13'15,E)146461 ' 

Gentry highlights a claim that infom^s most discussions of CBE: 
Its clarity or rationality. For Gentry, "the really significant 
contribution of CAE is its potential .for rendering our murky 
instructional processes visib/e" It provides "a framework in which 
teaching strategies and other components' of an instructional 
system can be objectively compared, by aU those affected" 

Traditional riieans of identifying leaming goals and measuring 
their achievement. Gentry argues, cannot help but create 
ambiguity, as they depend heavily on intuitive judgment and what 
he terms secondary criteria, such as normative grading and matters 
of attendance. But CBE, in marked contrast calls for precise 
objectives, preset levels of mastery, and criterion referenced 
assessment and makes known in advance the criteria for each. Its 
explicttness makes for a difference in precision^ "difference 
between 'appearing' to accomplish a desired leaming outcome and 
'evidentially^ accomplishing' it." 

The precision of CBE, Gentry concludes, rationalizes rtot only the 
instructional process, bat also the whole of education. It opens up a 
relatively closed system with clear evidence of program needs and 
achievement. And in so doingr "it makes /ndfv/dua/ and group 
accountal>J/hy for student leaming a practical possibility," 



Glide, t, Davi4; Henning, Mary |o; and lohmon, 
}ames R. "CBE: How to Prevent a Second 
Orthodoxy," £d^cat/bna/ Technology, 15. 8 (August 
1975tpp,17>20, EJ 123 016, , 

In the past few years, Glick and his colleagues declare. CBE "has 
assumed the characteristics of a movement." Thi^ movement 
proposes an altemative'to the traditional curriculum where content 
IS selected by the teacher, where all students leam the key f acts^nd 
concepts in the same time Irame, where evaluation of all students i^ 
nO(m referenced, and where teaching is applied in a uniform 
manner to all studentSr By contrast, in a Cd€ curriculum content is 
sequenced in terms of competencies to be rnastered objectives are 
stated in perfbimance terms, evaluation is criterion-referenced and 
teaching vanes according to theneeds of the stucfent^. In short, CBE 
"promises to restruc^-tie the educational process/' 

To prevent competency^based education from becoming 
entrenched like previous educational orthodoxies, GlEck proposes a 
model lor a schootwic^e or distnctwide review board. These boards 
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44 vvould be composed of teachers who would regularly revjew 
programs for their effectiveness, make CB pohcy, share mf ormatton 
with other schoolsor districts, and coordinate programs CBE, by its 
very nature provides many opportunities for internal and external 
'^alu^tion, says Click In fact^ perhaps jts greatest virtue as a 
curricufunr) "is this builtin potentral of self<orrection through 
feedback/' 



<j <j Heaths Robert W., and Nielsoit, Mark A. The 
J_LJ_L\fi) Research Basis for Performance-Based Teacher 
Education " /?ev/eiv of Educafiona/ /Research. 44, 4 
(Fall 1974]L pp 463-84 El 114 985 

The theories of performance-based education include more than 
the structure of the curriculum. The concept of behavioral objec- 

_ tives i$ being applied to every area of educational concern^ from 
training building management and district personnel to the stating 
of objectives for teacher education. 

In teapher education especially, much research has sought to 
determine if there is a correlation between specific teacher skills 
and student achievement After analyzing the research that forms 
much of the basis for validating performance-based teacher 
education. Heath and Niellon conclude that the research on the 

^ relation between specific teacher sktlts and student achievement 
fails to reveal an empirical basis for performancebased teacher 
education" 

Heath and Nielsen s conclusions have a greater applicability 
than simply to teacher education For one thing, the research did 
~ not differentiate teaching by content, but assumed there was one 
best method to teach all content For another, the research ignored 
Yfho was being taught (t may rtot be possible to prescribe a best 
method for the classroom 3t all. since it is impossible to 'reveal 
differences in growth attributable to the administrative (teaching] 
variables " Likely to.be of greater importance in student learning 
are social and economic factors of a students homelife. factors 
that designers of competencV-based programs in high schools 
cannot ignore/ 

<ri <ri (=7 Lasser, Barbara It., and Olson, Allan U 5rrategjes for 
J_LJ_LZ/ tmptmen^tion of Compefency Based Educaf/on 
Programs. Portl^ind. Oregon Northwest Regional 
Educational LaboratoryJ977N46pages ED147 950 

In this thoro^gh anddifficult study. Lasser and Olson draw from 
the full literature of ^ucatlonal innovation to analyze the issues 
and problems of CBE implementation The two view the 
implementation process as a continuum It begms with the 
orientation of potential users and proceeds to the decision to adopt 
a program. It next demands procedures for planning specific 
program characteristics and rt'concitmg the new program with 
prevailing organizational structures It concludes with monitoring 
and evaluating the effectiveness of pjogram implementation 

Their analysis of the major phases of implementation and the 
many considerations theseentail can be quite abstr^ict and general 
hut it can also be detailed and rich in suggestion 



In their discussion of inservice. for^instance^ the authors emerge 
from a review of the literature with several recommendations. Any 
inservice program^ they note in part^ should be based on the 
assessment of specific andcurrent staff needs^ and staff wili<learly 
need new skills and knowledge as they begin the work of 
implementation. Inservice should initially be intensive and provide 
demonstration models, actual practice, and support as it makes use 
of a variety of training approaches. Regular ongoing inservice can 
enable schools to give developing problems imrhediate attention 
before they become serious. The authors favor inservice that, 
emphasizes the creation of usable classroom matertcils. They also 
discuss^ an inservice model that adopts son^ of the characteristics 
of CBE. ^ * . -1 

This work forms or>e of an invaluable^eries of studies produced . 

by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Together these 

well-researched and thoughtful publicati9ns present a 

comprehensive analysis of CBt in all its aspects. 

+ 

Loser, Ronald. Thoughts on Se/}av/ora/ Objectives. 
1974.6pages.ED100 841. . 

As a mathematician^^ Loser argues against the basic propositions 
of behavioral education that .assert that unless a rneasurable 
change takes place the student has not learned, and that leamtng 
will be improved if course 'goals are delineated on a day by day 
basis so that both instructor and student knOw precisely what is^ 
expected of them.* Such a theory amounts to dogma. Loser argues, 
and like any dogma it truncates learning. One cannot behaviorally 
measure qualities like understandings enthusiasm, curiosity^ 
appreciation, motivation, or commitment. . 

The result of behavioral education is that important concepts 
and ideas are reduced to trivialities because trivialities are most 
easily measured. Loser wonders if behavioral objectives can be 
written for any intellectual activities like art- creative writing, math, 
or any area requiring assimilation of abstract ideas, broad concepts, 
cohesion of seemingly disjointed concepts, sensitivity and rnsight. 
technique! and new forms of Expression. 

Loser chides the behdviorists for failing to realize that goals are - 
almost never completely reaiized. that life is in the striving." While 
many skills can be taught by behavioral objectives- Loser argues 
that many cannot^ and that it is possible to pursue shjrt-term goals 
to the detriment of one's long-term welfare. 



<j <j National School Public Relations Association. The 
J_LJ_L2/ Competency O^aUenge: W/wf 5choo/s Doing, 
Arlington. VirginiaM978 96 pages. ED number not 
vet assigned. ' 

The poor performance of high school graduates has alarmed the 
nation and called up reaction The competency movement shaped 
in part by this reaction, compnses three distinct approaches to the 
problem, this ^ducation U.S."Ar Spec^/ i?eport points out. These 
approaches are back to basicSf minimal competency testing, and 
competency-based education. Although they overlap^ each seeks a 
different path to a different end. 






Attempting to clarify the varied issues of the movement for an 

' audience of practiUoners, this report gives an overview of its 
manifestations, discusses the problems of competency testing, 
examines numerous district programs, and reviews its current trends 
and implications. The report's journalistic approach sacrifices 
analysis and synthesis for readability, but it nonetheless provides a 
suggestive and abundantly fletailed introduction to the issues and 
practices of the competency movement. 

Among the many issues discussed is that of cultural bias jn 
testing As many minority spokesmen argue, competency tests, like 
many standardized te^tSt are weighted in favor of the expenence of 
middle^lass children- One authority cited recommends that 
districts use experts to screen newly devised tests for cultural 
relevanice and language validity and initially pilot test them on a 

' group of children- Items missed by a large number should be 
carefully examined for test bias. As a general rule, he addsw 
educators should hold not only the children- ^Isp the teachers 
arici schooU, accountable for achievement. If schools are to meet 

* adequately the needs of their "atypical" children, he concludes, 
they will neod to chart individual educational plans for each child. 

' Another authority argues that districts should carefully question 
whether their test content reflects the experience of the 
,communfty, corresponds to the currrculum. and accurately predicts 

. adult success. 

The report relates the experience of one distnct in whrch 8 
percent of its white children and 56 percent of its minority children 
failed a survival skills competency test, Judging the test "culturally 
fair," the district fornrted a task force to find ways to vnprove 
. minority student perfonnance. It ultimately revised its curriculum 
^ and policfes on cdlrriculum material strengthened ifs attendance 
polic^^s, and set up neighborhood resource centers staffed by 
comrnunity tutors 



©Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 
A/ternative Methodolo^tts hr Competency Based 
Education: The Stateof-the-Art. Portland. Oregon: 
1976. 15e pages, E0 14/946, 



This paper revtews the present evolving state of the art'of CBE 
methodology * and discusses in depth alternative methods 
applicable to the development and practice of CBE programs- It 
systematically addresses the concerns of CBE's fournmain^ 
processes: outcome identification, instruction, assessment and 
program management. 

Although the work moves back and forth between theory and 
practice, its emphasis is on theoretical models that can organize 
practice, Oevelc^jmental and leaming theories receive special 
attention- 

The discussion of instnictlon uruter CBE is typical of the paper's 
thoroughness- It first describes the basic properties of out^m^ 
based instruction' It then discusses seven basic activities and 
concerns of teachers under CBB: definition of measurable 
outcomes, diagnosis of individual needs, selection of teaching 
strategiesw management of the leaming envir^ment. selection of 
assessment procedures, organizatpn of instructional sequences, 
and evaluation of instruction. A full review of six models for 
outcomes4>ased instruction completes the discussion- 
After synthesizing the best of available knowledge, the authors 
conclude that much development remains to be-f^one. Despite 
widespread attention and advocacy. CBE is still immature. The 
rhetoric and ^theory of CBE far outstrip its practice, and CBH 
methodology presently has more gaps than substantive content. 



^ Pipho/ Chris* "Minimal Competency Testing inl^^d^ 
^ A look at State Standards," Phi Delta K^pan. 59. 9 
(May 19761. pp- 56m E) 1 77 667, 

Jn a recent assessment of state competency testing action, PIpho 
reports that the competency movement has finally arrived in all 
states. As of March 1976. thirty-three states have acted to mandate 
proficiency standards for the public schools. The remaining states " 
have either legislation pending or stale studies under way. 

In addition to detailing state action. Ptpho takes stock of the 
movement. discusWg its changes and some emerging problems. He 
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NorthwesI Regional .Educational Laboratory. 

Com/Tetency Based fducafion Sourcebook, 2d ed. 
Portland. Oregon: 1976, 560 pages, EO number not 
yet assigned, 

The Competency Based Educaihfi Sourcebook is f he single most 
valuable reference for serious* inquiry into CBE practice. Serving as 
a guide for practitioners, it lists and evaluates resources applicable 
to the development arKJ operation of CBE programs^ Jt is 
comprehensive and It emphasizes utSity, 

For each of the four processes of CBE— outcome identification, 
instruction, assessment, and program management— it reviews four 
kinds of published and commercially available resources: 
references discussing CBE and its processes, problems, and^ 
potential, sources providingsamplemateria(s(such as competency 
lists) from which educators can select; products providing 
guiddiniis for selecting from available materials; and products 
providing guidelines for developing materials. 



46 sums up the activitres of the past year by notmgthat the movement 
has mellowed with age. The frenzied pace of 197^ and 1977, he 
statet, has slowed down, and states are n(>w moving much more 
carefully. Action has shifted from policy-making ^o 
implementation, from legislatures to st^te departments of 
education and local districts. 

The nature of state directives has changed as well. Previous 
legislation focused on graduation requirements^ but more recent 
legislation mandates testing earlier m elementary schools and^ in 
somecasesi several testing checkpoints The nwvement also shows 
more interest in the broader concerns of CBEi giving more emphasis 
to remedfation and other problems created by proficiency 
requirements. 

It^ IS still too early to tell how well the new competency 
requirements will work, for implementation dates are far in the 
future. But some seiious problems are emerging, Pipho noteSw and 
these include uneven implementation efforts^ lack of financial 
support for the new programs, and confusionover the nature of the 
feaming goals. "The minimum competency testing movement/' 
Pipho judges, "has clearly become an idea fraught with 
contradictions and conlroversy." 

Plpho'& article introduces fourteen additional articles on 
competency testing and CBE. chosen by Pipho himsdf^ that form a 
special issue of the f^i Delta Kappan. The varied articles address 
theoretical issues of the movement, issues of national and state 
policy, and the experiences of local districts This coitection. 
providing a good summation of the current condition of minimal 
competency testing in the nation, is notable for its often cautious 
and cometimes critical approach. Some educators still show 
enthusiasm, but the evangelical advocacy of minimum standardsof 
the past.yearS' it seems^ is being replaced by more mature and 
skeptical analysis. 



^ Schjlock, A/terr^ative Models of Competency 
^ Based Education. 2d ed Portland. Oregon. North%vest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 1976. 183 pages. 
ED 147 951. . 

5chalock provides the most comprehensive theoretical study of 
CBE and its potential. He places CBE in the context of related 
educational developmentSi surveys a variety of competency-based 
programs, scrupulously defines it and its partSw discusses its 
implications for school organization and operation, and illustrates 
In deta3 its possible forms. And despite his theoretical approach 
and the difficult tethmcal language of CBE, his %vork remains 
accessible ^nd grounded in practical concerns. 

Allied with Spady(see below), who coauthored a draft Version of 
thk%vorkrSchalock typifies the reform wing of. CBE. He fleshes out 
CBE's mechanistic and managerial structure with the demand that 
education be more pragmatrc in content and responsive to 
ind}viduat and community interests and needs. In this vein, he 
argues forcibly for life-role competencies, full individualization of 
education, and community participation in schooling. 

His work is unrque for its ectensive consideration of possible 



options and alternative designs for CBE programs. He presents six 
basic program models of increasing complexity arx) discusses the 
developmental tasks, costSi liabilities' and benefits of each modeL . 
The most simple program is a "no frills" basic skills pwgram that 
provides only limited indivklualizationi minimizes conlmui^ty 
involvement, and incorporates onlytraditional program evaluation 
piocedures. The most complex program— the ideal form of CBE— ' 
IS a life-role program that is fully personalized (provkfing students 
flexibility tn time^ eamii^ opportunitteSw leaming outcomes, and 
assessment measures)' community-assisted (involving the 
community in goal-setting and instruction), and fully data-based, 
(incorporating both cost-effectiveness and cost-benefft data). 



Sdienck, I- Allen. A Cvtde lo tdef\tifymg High School 
Craduathfi Competencies: issues aod^ fxamp/es. . 
Portland, Oregon: Nk>rthwest Regional Educatlpnat 
Laboratory, 1976! 144 pages. ED number not yet 
assigned. ■ 

Educators conf used over the nature of the learnii\g goals of CBE 
can benefit from Schenck's Cdde, a pragmatic and suggestive 
discussion well illustrated by example. Because of its practicality 
and clear, nontechnical prose, it is a valuable complement to the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's more rigoious 
Aiternative Methodotogtes. 

An initial considers the crucral questions of outcome 
identification, discusses altemative responses, and draws tentative 
conclusions. Consistent with other publications of the Northwest 
Lab, Schenck's essay favors life-role competencies', which describe 
students' "ability to apply basic and other school skills in 
commonly encountered situations of everyday life." * 

A good illustration of Schenck's work is his discussion of the 
desirable specificity of competencfes. Very specific competency 
statements^ he points out, best communicate the exact nature of 
what students must do and ease the development of assessment 
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measures and instructional activities and materials. But more 
general connpetencies are to be preferred. They allow greater 
jnstructionat ffexibilrtv and can better accommodate individual dif- 
fences. They also require fewer competencies to cover the same 
content; fewer competencies aid CGmmuntcatk)n with school board 
members, parents, and the public and simplify recordkeeping. 

Schenck cor>cludes with a list of competencies developed from 
an analysis of competency staten>ents from districts in Oregon and 
other states. The seventv-seven competency statements cover the 
seven content areas of <ommuntcation> computation^ technology, 
health, citizenship, consumer awareness* and career awareness For 
each competency statement* Schenck identifies appropriate 
■purricular programs and gives examples of life-role related 
per/ormance. His compilation does not attempt to be definitive or 
exhaustive, but it offers a generous sampling of typical 
^competencies freed from the kliosyncracies of individual district 
competency lists^ 
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^ Spacty, William C "Competency-Based Educalion^ A 
uj Bandwagon in Search of a Definjtion." £{/ucafionaf 
Researcher. 6, 1 (January 1977), pp, 9*14 tf number 
J . not yet assigned. 

Since Oregon first instituted its new graduation requirements in 
1972, numerous states have followed suit^ forming what appears to 
bear>ew wave In American education. But for Spadyjhisnew wave 
lacks a sound theore(ical base and clear djrection tt seems unified 
only by the common assumption that r>ew standards will satisfy 
demands for accountability. States have jumped onto a 
competency bandwagon without recognizing that new standards 
require a reconsideration of school goals and structures. 

In response, Spady develops a prescnptive definition and 
theoretical n>ode] of CBC that incorporate a fundamental revision 
of^education. His work is difficult since it suffers from the overly 
l^ise language of the sociaf scte/ices, but it is essential. Along 
wHh the Work of Schafock, it provides the most comprehensive ^ 
statement of the progressive reform vision of CBEh 
. The nucleus of Spad/s essay is his formal definition of CBC. As 
he argues, CBC is "a data-bssed* adaptive, perfofmancecfiented set 
of integrated processes that faciiitate, measure, record and ceniiy 
mthm the^content oi ftexibie time parameters the demonstration oi 
kno\f^n, exp/fcft/y sfatedt and agreed upon Seaming outcomes that 
reiiect successfu/ function/ng in SHe rotes/* 
' The unique requirement of CBC, Spadv continues, is its insistence 
thai demonstrated competence be the sole basts for student 
advancement and graduation. This insistence on performance 
inform^ all aspects of ibe educational system true CBC demands 
^that competency-based instruction, measurements and certification , 
"be closely integrated around specified learning goals tt also^ 
governs program managen>ent» for CBC uses performance data to 
diagnose weaknesses and prescribe changes in the educational 
system itself. 

The implications of this vision of CBH are profound As it replaces 
time-based with goal-based education^ it challenges the traditional 



presuppositions of education. It questions the meaning of 
attendance, the validity of semesters and courses for organizing 
instruction* the meaning of a course, and normattve grading. 



Spady, William C and MitchelL. Douglas, 

"Competency Based Education: Organizational 
Is5ues and Implications," tducationai Researctm^ 6, 
2 (February 1977X pp, 9-lS, 156 147, 

Following up Spad/s essay of definition, Spady and MKchell 
expand on Spad/s initial concems and more fuUy discuss the 
tmplicattons of CBE for school organizatbn and administration. 
The two proceed in part by comparingand contrasting conservative 
and progressive approaches. to CBC, acguing that only the latter, 
which entails a complete restructuring of schools^ can hope to 
fulfil] its expectations. 

The conservative accountability approach to CBC, they point 
out emphasizes more rigid standards as the means for improving 
student performance. But it notably fails to consider much else 
besides eval uation and certification. It tends to ignore problems of 
instruction* other than to clarify a limited range of traditional 
leaming opportunities, and it accepts the current.role structure of 
schools, which is marked by a narrowness and irrelevance of 
student role expectations. 

The progressive reform approach, in contrasts adopts a 
comprehensive goal^s^ vision of education and demands that 
more meaningful inst^iction accompany its explicit standards. 
Drawing from the hurnantstic critics of education, it calls for the 
enrichment of leaming opportunitres jto give students more and 
better means of lean|ing and demoqt^trating lifefole conmetence. 
As it promotes vital paths to new goals> it seeks to reduce the 
traditional custodial control or role^iominance of students and to 
provide instead a go^l<entered control, one that uniquely promises 
to unite student goal pursuits and role expectations. Only such a 
reform approach/ leading students to adopt the school's goals for 
themselves* can truly "mobilize the energies and direct the efforts 
of students and teachers," ^ ' 



ThbmfMon, Sydney. Competen'c^Based Educatior\: 
Theory & Pi^actfce, Schooi Managerr\ent Digest 
Number ft ERICKEM Research Anaiysis Series, 
Number 36, Burlmgame, Califomia: Association of 
Califomia School Administrators, 1977, 52 pages, CD 
149 413. 

CBH promises everything to everybody, yet it is ajpblematic and. 
still largely untested. Educators may wonder just what it is and how 
well it can work in practice, Thompson's review attempts to answer 
these questions for an audier>ce of school administrators on the 
basis of the available literature and interviews with practitioners. 
This work* clearly written and balar>cingtheoryaQdpracttce> serves 
as a valuable introduction to CBC and its complexities, 

Thompson clarifies the sometimes confusing theory of CBC with 
a definition and a discussk)n of Its implications, potential and 
problems. He examines its policy and practice in three 
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48 representative programs, the bastc skills program oi California, the 
tlfe^le program of Oregon, and the career major program of the 
Fairfield*Suisun Unified School District Califomia, which calls lor a 
cotfnpetencv^ba&ed mapr m addition to a core of minimum skills 
The Califomia program is typical of many legislated programs m its 
limited^ scope. and emphasis on assessment. The Oregon and 
FaHlield-Suisun programs come closest to fulfilling the demands of 
progressive CBE theory. The latter isespecrally notable for its ability 
to require achievement beyond the minimum and provide for full 
individualization. 

Thompson's detailed discussion of CBE implementation is 
especially helpful. Program success and failure have hinged on the 
, process of implementation, he writes; some weli-inte/itioned 
districts have created disaster through poorly managed 
development, Reviewing the basic tasks of the process, he discusses 
alternative approaches, points out some false steps taken by 
individual districts, and makes what general and specHic 
recommendations are possible. Educators stand thebest chance for 
successful implementation, heargues, if they cultivate staff morale, 
start cautiously with a limitednumber of new outcomes and expand 
through model programs, address Outcomes early In the curriculum, 
and link outcomes, instruction, and assessment in newly desigr>ed 
courses- 

Viz, ftob^ T., and others. "A Comparative Analysts 
of Two Modes of Implementing Competency Based 
Instructional Systems.'" Paper presented at American 
Educational Research Association annual meeting. 
Chicago, April 1974, 9 pages, ED,Q89 468. 

(n this report, Utz and his associates compare the problems 
involved in instituting corr^petency-based instructional programs in 
two radically different situations. The first program was instituted in 
the Toledo Public Schools and utilized a system of pilot programs in. 
selected schools. The second program, instituted in the Toledo 
Dioce&an Schools, was an immediate, broad-based program 
introduced in an entire school system over a period,pf two years, 
, In the Toledo Public Schools, a general "change model" was 
written that allowed each school to begin work on different areasof 
its program. Therefore, not all schools were working on the same 
problems at the same time. Once a particular school's needs were 
determined, plans were presented to the building administrators 
Volunteers were selected, given a ten-hour inservice program in 
writing and categorizing objectives, criterion-referenced testing, 
and individualizing strategies. The various programs were tested 
expanded, and made available on a 3roader basis to other 
volunteers. 

Utz sentquestionnaires to those who participated in the program 
A majority of respondents indicated that the materials aided iri^ 
identifying student deficiencies. 

In contrast to the pilot programs of the Toledo Public Schools^ 
the Toledo Diocesan Schools mandated almost immediate change. 
The system drew on professional educators from tlie uni^rsitie^, 
utilized a great deal of field-testing, and required a groat deal of 
in service time. 



Utz draws several conclusions concerning the success oi 
implementing competency-based programs. First, participation in 
the program jsenhancedwhen teachersarepresentedwrthCBEasa 
system of. organizing and evaluating curriculum, and not as a 
method of teaching Teachers are likely, to see this as a change 
dictated from above and outside, and they will correspondingly 
resent it. y. \ 

Second, programs should be staffed initially by volunteers. Third, 
programs were most successful when instructional programs were 
presented as respurces rather than' as completed materials for 
presentation. Fourth, leachers m the program should be rewarded 
with released time, pay. or graduate credit. 
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E<^(S) Siison, P. yot; and Nil/ Ceotfe C 

2^ "Three Year FollowUp Drug Survey of Hrgh School 
^ Youth in aJvpical Georgia School." /ouma/ of Drug 
^ Edijcaf/dfV/7. 109771 pp. 43'S2. £1154 706. ■ 

If the findings from this third in a series of drug surveys are 
generalizable to the national high school population^ there is a 
''growing disinterest in the drug scene'' on the part of students. . ^ 

When comparing these results with surveys taken iri 1971 an3^' 
1974, the aut)K}rs found that a greater.percentage of Uudtptsitad 
completed format'iCOurseyworMlj^-rfru^ 
significantly larger ^umbehthan^fh'earlief surveys indicated ^hfey" 
would like ^ cours^Tii drug^ucation. Nevertheless, the reseanclii&rs^ 
noted a decline across >|l four grade levels in general kr>owledge 
about drugs. There was only one exception to this decline: 'the 
entire student body answered correctly 92 per cent of the*Hems 
pertaining to marijuaria." At the sam6 time the level of knowledge 
about marijuana has increased in each survey, knowledge 
pertaining to the legality of certain drugs, especially hard drugs, has 
declined. 

The actual use of drugs is generally limited to less dangerous or 
legal drugs. The substances most frequently used were cigarettes, 
alcohol, and marijuana, in that order. Seventy-nine percent of^ll 
students reported having tried alcohol as compared with S2 percent 
for marijuana. Only 3 percent reported being regular users of 
alcohol while 7 percent reported using marijuana on a daily basis. 
Most heartening of all perhaps, is that of the 1,329 students 
surveyed, only 3 percent reported having tried heroin^ and no| a 
single student reported using heroin on a regular basis. 

These survey results tead tbe authors to predict that "the time is 
ripe for a consistent and knowledgeable approach to drug 
education." 



Brown, Edward H., Jr^ and HMn* Andrew L "The 
Effects -of Drug Education Programs on Attitude 
Change." /ouma/ of Drug Education, S, 1 (197S), pp. 
S1-S5. EJ11g9gl. 

How can abusers ot drugs be reached? What effect do 
communicatk)ns in the media have on drug users? 

reach the substantial numbers of drug users in their 
population, all large American cities have established drug 
educatk)n and control programs in which media communications 
play a large >e. Brown and Klein cite the ineffectiveness of the 
media campd : against cigarettes and sviggest that "doubts remain 
as to the effectiveness of any type of mass media communication, 
regardless of its presentation, as being a means of attitude change." 
. To test their hypothesis that mass urt^an drug ccmtrol programs 
have no effect on audience attitudes. tt:e authors examined 
programs in five major cities. After comparing addlctkm rates over 
several years, they concluded that ail programs have been 
ineffective. Despite major differences fjetween programs, it 
appears that none "worked more or less eff«.>ctively than the other." 

The authors caution-that the program* themselves may not have. 



so "been in effect long enough to significantV influence attitude 
, change/". They feel that long-tenn research is r>ow needed on all 

drug education programs, "especially those which have been in 

existence for only two or three years/' 
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Bushey, Julia A, Drug Education: Coafe Approaches, 
EVahaOon, ERS Report Washington^ DC. 



Educatk>nal Research Service, 
112 526, 



197S--33 pftges. ED 



Despite the increased attention paid to them, school drug 
programs have not been effective for any of several reasons. One 
major problem is the lack of a working definition of what 'drugs" 
^re. Some schools mclude coffee and tobacco in^their programs, 
while others concentrate -only oa. illegal or dangerous 
drug^— hallucinogens, stimulants, and depressants. There is little 
consen^ufc as. well about the goal of a drug program and how it 
, should be integrated into the school curriculum, ts the program's 
^-jfoal to educate? To alter behavior? Should druge(|^cation be part 
^of tegular curricuUt offerings, or should it be extracurricular? 

The different goals of drug education can be convenienfly 
categorized into two approaches. The a^nitive approach presents 
information concerning drugs and their effects in the belief that 
facts will lead to right choices. But drug surveys have revealed a 
boomerang effect in cognitive programs, increases in drug 
knowledge are often accompanted by increases m drug use. 

Because the cognitive approach has been ineffective, educators 
are tumingto af/ect/ve programs. The goals of affeaive programs 
do not focus on drugs^ but on people. Key concepts include 
increasing an ihdividual's participation m alternatives to drugs, 
' clarifying persorial goals» improving decb'ion making skills, and 
improving a student's self-concept. 

Even though the majority of school programs are now affective 
ones, Bushey warns "there is little objective evidence that their 
achievement affects drug use/' 




^ ^Chow, Stanley; EiDc, VicIei; and Kcyet; OiiM* Drug 
±} EAicaffon, PREP Report No, J6. Washington, D^JC?; 
NatiCffal Institute of Educatronr 1972, 87 pa^es. ED 
067 515, ^_ , . 

Early drug education programs were often created tn panic. They 
either scared students or gave them factual information that often 
led to greater drug use. Those early experiments are now^ being 
replaced. Ghow and.his colleagues confinn Bushe/s observatktn 
that the trend is now away^rom inforfnation and "toWarti Values 
training* humanization of the schools, and development of 
decisionmaking skill!" ^* ' \ 

in this guide Chow and his assoC'ates offer advice for the drug 
education planner. First, planners are urged to g^et solid infom^iation ' 
on drug use from as rnany a^ncies as possible, Wtiat are the 
profiles of drgg users? What drugs are being used a,id hoyv 
frequently? Second goals should be realistic. Schools can do only 
part of the job of drug education Third, a decision must be made 
concerning the program's status Will it be a part,p^ the regular 
curriculum, or will it be extracurricular? W|ll teadher^ rieed special 
training? Fourth, a means of evaluation should be jJeckte^ on early. 

Of special interest in this publicatk>n are ten case studies of 
school drug programs, The samples have been chosen i^f their 
geographical distribution, some distinctive feature they possess, 
some acclaim they have ai^Kieved or because they are preventive 
rather than rehabilitative. The studies range from the whitecollar 
community of Coronado, California (populatk>n 17^000), which 
teaches a Ipw-key values co^j'se, iX> Wayne CountyJ^ichigan's 
DARTt\ program, which employs a travelirig, rwo-person 
professional team that trains teachers, students, and administrators 
in drug laws, pharmacology, and sensitivity training. 

^he guide also evaluates six commercial drug programs. 



^ Clements, Mary, "Health and Drug Educalion-A 
Regional 'Approach," fdiJcarjbna/ Leader&btp, 3S, 4 
[lanuary 1976), pp, 314-17, E| 171 597, ^ 

An example of a drug program using an affective values 
approach is one In Council Bluffs, Iowa, call^ the Values 
Clarification Reject. 

' ' Clements reports that the "major long^rang? goal of the Values 
Clarification Project \s to achieve a reduction in the misuse of drugs 
and alcohol through the valuing processes in classroom 
instruction/ Students will ideally "practice ways that are more 
positive, purposeful, and enthusfastic," a process that should "fead 
to the reduced instance of drug abuse," ^ 

Teaching values is different, of course, from the traditional skills 
generally taught to analyze acaffemic problems. Specific values 
themselves are not taught. Rather, what is taught are the "skills 
necessary in decision making, communication, recognltfon, 
management of feelings." One activity of the project has been to 
triTtn student^ to do peer counseling, a common component of 
affective drug education programs. 

The Berkeley Health Project, another p^^gram in the Council 



Cliffs area, combats drug use by . stressing an appreciation and 
.understanding oi how the body works. It teaches prevention oi 
disease and encourages youth to make "their own sound decisions 
about personal and environmental factors that affect health " 



n Ooam, Beffwulette. "Kojak in Your Classrooms May 

Ji(5j^ Be Enough to Make Vou Lose Your Hair/' The 
* ^mef«:an Cchoot Board Joutnal 165. (August 197fl)> 
pp< 20*24. t) number not yet assigned. 

The growing presence of undercover narcotics agents in public 
schools h emerging as one of the most complicated controversies 
a^ecting public education. The infiltration of hard drugs into the 
schools poses serious problems to administrators and teacherSi as 
well as raises unresolved questions about the best way tq handle 
these probfemft. tf secret surveillance is utilized, who should knOv« 
beforehand-'prinCipalS' teachersi other students? What kind of an 
^^tmosphere for learning exists where a teacher suspects students of 
being narcs? 

Public schools across the ebXintry from Montgopnery, Alabama, 
to Seattle^ Washingtooi have made use of undercover activity, with 
varying responses and degrees of success Some successful 
operations have been carried out wjthout public knowledge, some 
with open commgnity cooperation^ while others have failed when 
an agent's co/er was blown or when students found out about the 
activities and staged a walk-out. Superintendent 5. J6hn Davis of . 
Fairfax Co>Jnty, Virginia* explains that his aim is "not t6Tiarrass 
students but to cut off supply." Neverthefessi students havy 
protested i^arcotics activity a| an intrusion .that breaks down 
student-faculty relations and causes suspicion of new studejfus. 
Legal issues such as oE>struction of justice by teachers and students' 
rights to academic freedom and privacy may also be involved 

Frank Donner, professor of hw at Vale University, not^/hat an 
overZe^lous narcotics officer in the school may actually make 
drugs jmre available in an effort to uncover users' and in the 
process a<^ieve dubious results. Although mo^* agents say they are 
after the pusher rather than the small time user tt (soften the Jatter 
'>who receives punishment while the pushers go free. 

Because of the number ^nd variety of related problemsi otheri 
less drasticfneasures may be preferable. Some officials feel that 
, undercover agenta may be used nmt effectively in places where 
school children congregate outside the school areai such as 
bookstores^ j^^r officials stiggest that undercover agents should 
be brought in only under severe circumstancesw after all other 
alternatives have been tried unsuccessfully. 
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Hoyt, Jane Hauser. 'Tfaying Against Drugs" 
Atnerican £c/tJca(/oa 12, 10 (December 19761 pp 
21-25.^1 156 582. 

The philosophy of the Appletoni Wisconsin, drug prevention 
program iSi "If children feel good about themselvesi are able to 
make their own decisions^ and understand their own values' they will 
have little or no need fo^r drugs " The program has adopted the fto^^ls 



similar to many other affective drug programs: to improve studept 
self-concepts and to teach pioblenvsolving skills. 

The program began with federal grants to study the overall drug 
and alcohol situation in Appleton and Wisconsin generally. Alcohol 
remains a major focus of the program in a state that ranks high \A 
alcoholism. Originally the drug program spanned all the school) 
years and was taughtin the social studies curriculum. Cr'^duallythel 
progr spread into other parts of the cumculumi bvi its length o^ 
coverage was restricted to grades two through six. The director Qt 
the program felt that "beyond sixth grade we were doing jusc 
remedialwork— that many of a child's values and attitudes were s«ft 
by then." 

GameSi role-playing, story^telling, and peer counseling are onlY a 
few of the innovative Concepts emploVed. One teacher^ for 
example, encourages hts students to keep a "values jcumal." 

Evaluations of the program revealed that it was successful in 
helping students become more ootgoing in classt more willing to 
participate in activities^ and more positive in their behavior outside 
the classroom. 
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lackfor^f Javoiif and Calsyti^ Robert I "Evaluation of a 
.OJ 'Self'Development Approach to Drug Education: 
Some Mixed Results/' /ourna/ ofDrbg Edacathn, 7, 1 
mm pp. 15-26. El 154:704. 

^yvhy do so many drugeducation efforts fail? Jackson and Catsyn 
note that many educators give as the "^"son the "failure to., 
^recognize the importance of peer ihn^^nce in drug taking 
behavior." Programs that offer pe^ counseling and opportunities 
f Or .self -development came into being when it was discovered that 
traditional drug information programs often le<l to higher levels of 
drug use. However, it still remains to be seen whether such 
"affective" programs of drugeducatipn are any more effective than 
are t^eir predecessors. ^ * 

The developers of the STRIDE Program (StudentSi Teachers>and 
Residents Involved in Drug Education) decided to rigorously 
evaluate their success. The program itself cc^sisted of a com^ 
munication skills woricshop (two eight hour dt;ys), activitiesJn 
values clarification and problem-soWing(a day and a half), dnd drug 
information and overdose aid training (two days). The developers 
hypothesized that, when compared with a control group not given 
training' STRIDE participants \lould be more j^nowledgeable about 
drugs and emeigency procedures^ would use/fewer drugSi would 
indicate more positive self<onceptSi and would be more skilled in 
empathy and communiQ|ition"< j 

The results replicated^other findings according to which "drug 
education program; hav^ failed to reduce drug usage." Even 
though the program devoted two days t^ drug informatlonr 
participants were not more knowledgeable about drugs or 
emergency procedures thar were the control g^roup. Participants in 
the program did not show hn^r levels of self-^st^em. Only in the 
creation of empathy were STRIDE participants significantly 
different from the control group. 

But even negative findings have their uses. In this case^ they point 



to the need for program des/elopers to define "clear objectives, 
state thoie objectives to the participants and design a specific 
program compon^t for each objective " 



Zyj Marion, David I- Qmk /nterventfbn P^o/ect fioston 
(yj u Public Sc/kkj/sw Oecembef t 1972-May 1, 1971 
Bvatuathn. Waltharni Massachiisetts: Data fduca^ 
tioa Inc., 1973. 69 pages. fP 110 B62. 

Th^ Oisls. Prevention Intervention (CPI) Project in the Boston 
Publi^c Schools is one answer to the ofter^repeated injunction that 
3ll segments of the community must be involved if drug education 
and^reatment programs are to be successful. In this project, an 
advisory council was fonrned fhat consrsted of the police chtef, an 
officer from the )ire department, the head of t^e civic association, a 
member irom the local legal assistance office, a representative^pf 
the local mental health center, and representatives from the sctiool 
dUtrict. This advisory council oversaw the workings of five support 
teams in five pubtlc schools The support teams consisted of 
parents, students, teachers, and a police officer 
. Although the CPI teams were r^ot initiated primarily to handle 
drug problems, the advisory council did target drug abuse as an 
important area of concern, and the support teams often defined it 
as one of their most crucial problems. The theory behind tf^ project 
is that by maintaining a close liaison with members of the advisc.y 
council, the teams are in an ideal position to influence those 
individuals in the community "whose actions determine whether an 
incident is effectively dealf with or whether It becomes the spark 
which sets off a major eruption/' 

Unfortunately. Marion reports that the teams were only partially 
effective, perhaps because they wer<t^lagued by a lack of 
professional training and inadequate communication channels 
Still the rnodel offers attractive possibilities for involving the 
community in drugprograms. 
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Mathews^ Waller M. "A Critique of Traditional Drug 
Education Programs " Paper presented at^ the 
American Educational Research Association annual 
meeting, Chicago, Apnl 1974 12 pages ED 091 649 

Mathers succinctly suitimalf^^s two general teaching modes 
that have gurded th^ course of drug education-- the "converting" 
and the "supportive." 

In the "converting" mode, a teacher or some official 
representative attempts to bring student "beliefs, attitudes/ values 
and behaviors with respect to drugs in congruence with those 
sanctioned ty the school." The converting mode employs four 
rhetorical rriethods of presenting material directing, preaching, 
convincing, and scaring. All these styles have in common the 
appeal to external authority as its source of justification. Mathews 
note* that cinema has become a popular teaching tool in the 
converting mode, despite the revelatron by the National 
Coordinating Council on Drug Education m 1972 that 84 percent of 
the films it reviewed contained "factual or conceptual errors " 



Counseling by staff members or peers occupies a prominent 
place in the "supportive" mode, which allows students to work 
through problems on their own. While the success of the si^>portive 
mode reinains to be convincingly demonstrated, Mathews cites a 
number of surveys that at least demonstrate conclusively the 
failure of converting programs. 

IHis recommendations include group process traininj^ for 
teachers, student involvement in writing programs, and community 
cooperation. He believes that existing printed materials and films 
on drugs should be deemphasized or eliminated. 

ni^^^f^ Rtinhart, Richard A, "The Family'Drug Awareness 
^L/^y Croup: A Citizen*! nit iated Example of Effective 
Community Concern;^' /ournaf of Drug fc/ucatfbn, 4, 
2 (Summer 1974), pp. 151-55. E) 105 580, 

Although all the prescriptions for successful drug programs stress 
the importance of irivolving parents, no existing literature tells how 
this might be done. Programs are generally founded within school 
systems or public service agencies, and, if parents are included, it is 
usifally attheeiidof the process. But in the Family Drug Awareness 
Croup of Ventura County, California, things happened in just the 
reverse manner. 

The group came into existence through the efforts of a set of 
parents whose son, addicted to heroin and despairing of escape 
from it, committed suicide. The parents decided that "one 
important factor in their failure to help their son was their general 
Ignorance about drugs ^nd their effects," an ignorance they 
discovered that their nefghbors shared. 

After talking to the PT^, which offered its help, organizers turned 
to the media. The publicity struck a responsiv^ichord in the county, 
which has more arrests for heroin addiction than does 5an Diago 
County, four times its size. Offers of hdp came from the cotJnty 
mental health agency, the district attorney's office, the police 
department, and a group called Teen Challenge, 

The Drug Awareness Croup decided that thegreatest value lay in, 
"using the opportunity of a family approach to explore and outlirne 
the interpersonal problems, developmental changes in 
adolescence, and family conflict sources that often underlie drqg 
experimentation and abuse, at teast among teenagers." It was 
decided that significant effort should go into, "providing 
opportunities for genuine interaction between children and adults." 

At the time the article was written thegroup had sponsored three 
group meetings and was in an expansion phase. Although little 
evaluation has been done, the program isseenbyisome as^'amodel 
which other communities might well emulate." 



Southern Regional CourKil. V/by £va/(/aee Drug 
Education? Task force Report, Atlanta: 1975. 40 

pages, EDlt^052. 

i. ' 

The weakest link in drug educatK>n is program evaluation Too 
often the task of evaluation is delayed until the program has been 
completed, depriving participants of valuable infonnationong<^^|s 
and successes that could be of help when presented in the form of 



progress reports. Often the evaluation is only a pro forma endeavor 
to satisfy a funding agency. Even when program administrators 
engage in aggressive evaluation, they are hampered by a lack of 
knowledge about what constitutes a complete evaluation. 
' Jhls parriphlet offers much practical advice on evaluation 
writing by first distinguishing between two kmds of evaluation, 
"process" and "impact " The process evaluation lists components 
of the programi names of personnel dnd techniques and methods 
used. Although ihls information forms an important part of the 
leporti it is not the entire reporti as some evaluators assume. 

The real heart of evaluation occurs m the "impact", statementi 
whkh defines a measurable, feasible objective^ It reports the 
"iTteasure of chan^ that took place in the target population/' It 
incluiks a descnption of the target population, a statement o' the 
amount of timethe program covers, an explanationof "key factors" 
and "key indicators." and a rationale that explains the "logic 
underlying the choice of objectives as a step toward the overall 
goal." 

This report also offers practical advice on cutting evaluation 
costs, guidelines for caiculat.ng the cost-effectiveness of the 
program^ and adv-rce for choosing an evaluator. 
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Wiggiiu^ Xetifa. PubtK Schools and Drug Bducathn 
Ref)on of a Conference Atlanta- Southem Regional 
Council 1972 43 pages^ ED 090 476> 

This report presents the thoughts of edvcatorsi school 
admmtstrators. and legislators at a1972 conlference in New Orleans^ 
one of the earliest conclaves of its sort to address the wide-ranging 
problems of drugedtica^n in the schools. 

Some of the information is dated, but the conference address^ 
itself to many que^ttons that arc strll pertinent. When asked when 
drug education shotild begini mosi educators agreed it should begrn 
In the very earliest gradesi since the average initiatK>n into 
recreational drug use occurs b^:tween the ages of mneand eleven 
Where should drug education 'appear in the cumculum? Many 
warned against placing it in a special classi thereby isolating it from 
the total pattern of a student's behavjor . 
, How can the school reach high-Yisk users? One way is the 
institution of "rap" houses placed off campus where students can 
talk Jreely with other students about their problems This 
recommendationi incidentally, has been incorporated m many 
affectiv<;;^drug education programs 

Theta^k force recommends.thdt school dfug policies be flexible 
enough to deal witli a variety of situations that rules be 
enforceable, that every attempt be made to keep students msrde 
the school system, that schools operate a haison with the police 
department, j^nd that students be involved with writing drug 
policies. 

The task force report also includes a copy of a Maryland drug law. 
that luotects the confidentiality of mfom^ation a teacher receives m 
the course of drug counseling The enactment of such laws to 
protect both students and those who counsel them should be 
supported by school districts , ^ 



}y Wolk, DonMd I-, and Tomanio, Anthony I. "A 

^ Community -School Problem-Solving Approach ■ to 
the Drug Situation." /otirnaf of Drug Bdacatm, 4, 2 
(Summer 1974), pp. 157-66. £] KKSffl. 

Community drug education programs rK>w bear less resetublance 
to drug programs than to interaction^rientedi self-awareness 
groups. Such is the case in this Connecticut community that 
decided a program "focusing. . .on drugs^p^s^ was not believed 
to be of prime usefulness/' Ratheri the community decided op a 
workshop format^ttacklng major objectives: to promote awareness 
and appreciation of self and other|i to practice skills for 
communication, and to plan ways of resolving current drug 
problems in the community. 

One alld?.y workshop was scheduled for students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, ministers' and other interested persons. 
Over one hundred people attended and were divided Into ten 
groups that Identified major issues. Two followup workshops to 
explore these issues were scheduled in the ensuing two weeks. 

The fact that each workshop drew smaller numbers than Its 
predecessor inight be interpreted as a sign of the program's failure. 
But in fact from thesemeetingse^erged a strong nucleusof about 
fifty people who formed four ongoing groups. Several members of 
one group began doing voluntary work with drug agencies. Ar>other 
group sponsored rap sessions in the schools. A third worked with 
school administrators In human relations, and a fourth cataloged 
and made lists of summer recreational activities available as 
altematives to drug use. 

In this case the open meeting device worked effectively to 
attract volunteers whose energies were channefed into areas of 
their greatest interest. 
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Zimeringf Stanley. "Health and t^rug 
Education—How Effective? (An Instrument to. 
Evaluate Vour Dr\ig Education Programs.)" /our na/oiE 
Drug £(Ajcatw)fv 4, 3 (Fall 19741 pp. 269-79. E) 114 
030 ^ 

Zimermg's survey provides a refreshing altemative to standard 
drug, program evaluations written by staffers^ because he goes 
dired'Jy to clients— students who are in thebest position to disc^ 
their experiences in the program. Over ten thousand high school 
students completed questionnaires intended to gather information 
on current programs, lo find out what students thought about their 
health programs and teachers' and to find what parts of the 
program are perceived by students as most interesting. 

Survey results provided a fund of useful and interesting 
mformation. Students preferred class materials composed of 
"discussions by an cx-addict, special filmSi and class debates." 
Textbooks, pamphlets, and discussions led by medical specialists 
were rated the least interesting. Students were generally eager to 
receive drug information' but felt it should b& concentrated in lower 
grades, especially grades four through nine. Zimering's survey 
corroborates other findings that "the fastest rate of increasing 
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54 exposure to drugi occurs between the seventh and ninth grades/' 
In their relationships with health instructors, students felt th^ 
received accurate information. They felt thelrteachers were frank 
and en^:ouraged open discussion but were no more knowledgeable 
than tnemselves about drugs. 

In tcrms'bf personal use habits, only a minority of students felt 
"that they coutd deal with a drug problem on their own/' They said 
they would turn to ffierKls> a brother, or sister before any ''authority 
ffgures such as parents, teachers, or principals/' 
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<| /Tl Brody, JiMliHi A- "How to Close a School and Not 
J_i^^ Tear Your Communitv Apart in the Process." 

Americaj} School Board /ournaA 163> 6 Oune 1976), 
pp.3105. El 139 363, ' ^ 

Closing a ^hool ts necessarily an emotional and traumatic event 
for a conrimunity, but it need not tear the community apart. The 
^'keys to succett" in closing schools^ states Brody. are "changing 
citizens' attitude^ toward enrollment declines; long^ang^ planning: 
and community involvement/' 

Community members tend to resist school closings because they 
oft£n equate the closing of a school with the decline of the 
community or neighborhood So it is Important that the 
superinter>dent and board help citizens see the. positive aspect of 
declining enrollnient Such benefits might inqludethepotentialsfor 
community education centers and more early childhood ar)d adult ' 
education programs, as well as opportunities for achieving racial 
- 'integration and lowering the pupif-teacher ratio. 

The easiest way to overcome the community's, resistance to ' 
closings 15 to invoh/e the community as extensively as possible In 
the planning ar)d decision-making process For example^ a citizen 
task force could be established to ''keep an eye on [enrotfmentl 
trends and make recommendations to the school bo^." The task 
force, though, must be broadly based to avoid the formation of 
opposing groups claiming that they were excluded from the 
decision<nakrng process, 

' \ It h important, too, that the community be involved rn long range 
planning. The first step In this planning is to collect information' 
(both past figures and future projections) on population^ birthrates^ 
. budgets, staff, and facilttjes. 8rody points out that these data are 
not always easy to come by. but she suggests that the stater 
department of education might be a good place to start looking 

After compiling and analyzing the data, administrators must 
develop policies for reducing staff, utilizing surplus space, selling or/^ 
leasing school buildings, andsoforth.fAgam itisimperattvethatthe 
public be involved in the decisionnmak^ng process so that anegative 
ccmmunity reaction is avoided or at I^ast minimized. 

To rLIi>port her suggestions. Brody includes in this well-written 
article several examples of how school districts Have successfully 
and unsuccessfully dealt with school closures. 
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£«kicatkHut Facilities labcHatorics. Sofplas School 
Space: Options and Opportunktes. A Report New c 
York: 1976. 75 pages. ED 126 614 ' 

^ ^fnce school enrollments first began to decline, a wide range of 
new uses has been found for surplus school space This EFl 
report— addressed mainly to concerned community members 
rather than administrative experts -discusses the factors that may 
influence reuse planning (population trends, state lawS/ zoning. 

vate schools) and provides numerous examples of the new uses 
toWiich ^rplusclas&roomsor schools have been put 

Firk considerations for surplus space should often be gtven to 
"educaHpnal programs ar>d services not adequately housed during 



a period of boom and growth," such as music, art> screhce and 55 
vocational education. Another initial consideration should be the 
elimination of un<iesirable school buildings. 

Vacant school facilities can often be usedby a variety of pubflc 
programs to make a school a ''human services center/' This kir)d of 
u^ is especially, desirable when there are fewer school-aged 
children in a community, but more young adults and elderiy. The 
new programs can even "belp to hold in towp the people who 
othenvise may choose to leave" andean help engender afeeling of, 
revitaiization in the community. 

Sometimes another government agency can take over a surplus 
school, for example^ a junior college or a parks and recreation 
department. Another interesting attemative is for the district "to 
create a tK)npfofit agency to take over th^ school buildings and 
manage programs/' Other options include using surplus space for 
. preschool and adult education pfograms. leasing space to private or 
other' public schools^ and selling a builcfing for conversion to 
housing or industrial use (with the advantage that the pfoperty 
would be back on the tax rolls). 

Whatever the situatton. districts should first assemble all the 
facts (enrollment projections' operating costs, applicable laws, and 
an inventory of public and nonprofit organizations with unmet 
space needsX and then involve the public in the decision-making 
process* > 

Eisenbcfger, Katherine E,, and Kcoi«gh, William f- 

0) Oec//ning EnroWment; What to Do. A Cuide for 
School AdmimiratOTS to Meet the CftaV/enge of . 
DeclfnHrg EnroHment and School Cfos/i^gs/ i^ASA 
Executive Handbook Series Volume 2. .AHingtoa 
Virginia: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1974, 67j)ages, ED 111 094,- 

^ Parents, students, teachers, and principals have enormous 
investments in their local school s^social, emotional andf inancial. 
Despite the psychological pressures, however, some schools maV 
have to close; alleviating the fears of these interested groups is 
Pfbbably the most important aspect of a successful school^ctosing 
policy. Community polls> coffee hours for small groups^ tnterschool 
visitations by students and teachers, simulations by the board and 
administrators, and the channeling of energy toward constructive 
ends through the creation of effective task forces are just some of 
the ways to cope with potential problepns before they develop, 
^ Teachers in particular are adversely affected by declining 
enrollments. Voung teachers are usually the first to be dismissed, A 
shift in concern by teacher organfzations from salary levels.to job 
security can be e;i[pected The situation may be eased by^ eady 
retirement incentives^ VVhatever ^lution is found, it must be 
planned for early and Implemented systematically. 

If school closure beconr)es necessary, the decision must be made 
carefully. Costs for maintenance material s^ personnel, utilities, and 
capital outlay must be considered and the financial benefits of 
selling or leasing buildings or ^^arts of buildings must be measured 
against the likelihood of renewed enrollment growth. Several 



36 criteria should be considered: geographic location, academic 
excellence, enrollment capacity as compared with present and 
potential use^ factltty conditkHii and fecyclabitity of the building 
and grounds. 



Tl Irtttttiite hf Developownt of EducaUoiuil Activities. 

iinJ U S/ir/nk*ng Sc/ioo/s- An t/0/£/A pccas/onaJ Paper. 
Dayton, Ohio: 1975^ 32 pages. £p 116 292. 

One reason for holding conferencesJs to find out where the 
experts disagree. At l/Di£/A's national conference on enrollment 
declinei som^of the many prominent authorities attending felt that , 
decHne would result m a drop in the pupii/teacher ratio. Others said 
that the drop in state support would force staff reductions severe 
enough to <^ive the ratio up, and still othets argued that national 
experience indicated teachers would frght strongly enough fortheir 

; positions that the ratio would remain about the same as has been 
\i no agreement could be reached on how the relationship among 
staffing, funding, and enrollment would be affected, there seemed 
to be little argument on how the community would respond 
Participant Robert Savitt noted that the severe impact oi 
enrollment drops coupfed with ecorvomtc stresses has allowed 
concerned community groups "to go right to the heart of the 
educatKHial process in a way that they haven't been able to do 

' before." 

The school district's need to stay aware of local population 
; trends was strongly pressed at the gathering. A business repre- 
sentative cited an example of the possible benefits of a positive 
response to decline: when the birthrate started to fall, Johnson St 
lohnson redirected its advertising to develop a new adult marketi 
and the result was that over five years its business doubled despite a 
one-third cut m its onginat market. But the J/D/£/A conferees tould 
not agree on whether this example indicated that a new market for 
educatWk should be soiight (presc^/X»l educationi for example) to 
create revenue ^nd ptovicfe jobs* or whether such funding as 
already existed should be concentrated on providing quality 
instead In eithi>r case, a good advertising campaign might be 
cruciaffor turning public opinion around 



Tl ^ l^gg^tt, SUntoni 'HHow to Forecast School 
ii^ta) Enrollments Accurately -and Years Ahead." 

^ Amer/can Schoof Boatd Vourna/. 16(X 1 (lanuary 
19y3llpp. 25-31. £1067 465. 

Although datedi this article describes in full the "co>iort survival" 
method oi enrollment projection that is currently in wide use 
Included here are detailed, step4)y'5tep directions, for using the 
method and three fill'in tables. 

The first step m the method is tof md the number oi births m your 
district for each of the last ten years Kirth data can usu«illy be 
obtained from local govemmental unitSf but if tt isn't available from 
these sources, the "projectionist'' may have to resort to hospital 
birth registrations or community surveys Lcggett emphasim that 
■'coming up with the raw information to be used in your projections 
will be the most difficult and error-prone part" of the proiection 




The next step is to compute the "cohort survival ratio" for each 
grade level, which 'Wans the ratio between the number of diildren 
in one grade in a certain V^^f and the number of children in the r>ext 
higher grade the next yeat" Fcrt- example, if "100 children attend 
third grade one year and 98 attend fourth grade the n(.xt year, the 
cohort survival ratio fot grade 4 is 0.96/' 

The final step involves multiplytng'each grade level enrollment 
by the cohort survival ratio for that level, and theri doing the same 
for the next year and thenext, as far into the future as<^>red. These 
figures are entered on the enrollment projection table. 

It should be well noted that this method gives a correct 
projection only in "apure situation," as Leggett carefully pointsout. 
After the j^rojection is made as outlined above, other practical 
(crKnvledge about the district must be considered alongside the 
projection. I 

For example, districts should watch carefully for major changes 
in building patterns Leggett suggests that administratdrs forge 
"warm friendships with the mi^nicipal authorities who control 
zoning" and talk often with developers and housing experts ui the 
community. Other consideratiohs should be the health bi private 
schools in the area, transportation changes (such as new highways 
through the district^ and national migration trends. 

H ^ (2^ Edward aid Toole* PatrEdt. Student flow 
is^J^y Modeltmg and fnro//men( Forecast/r^. New York: 
Society for College and University Planning. 1974. 5 
pages. £p108 533. . 

Lyell and Toole claim that even if "good enrollment forecasting 
techniques exist they have not been well -applied." Writing for 
thosp with some understanding of statistical procedures^ the 
Authors highlighr the positive and negative aspects of ratio 
methods' cohort survival methods. Markov models^ regression 
analysis, optimization methods, combinations of these, and even 
"gucss-estimation." As they note, ''when H comes time to make a 
forecast that has to be lived with at the institutional level model 
results must be tempered with insight and expeiience.'' 

The authors discuss forecasting at the national and state levels 
before otmg examples of techniques used in higher education. 
Although the emphasis is on postsecondary education, the basic 
problems in generating reliable enrollment estimates also confront 
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the public schoot admin Is tracer. 

yell and Toole urge cooperaeion among the different edu- 
caUonal systems to develop an ongoing and mutually compatible 
dap file thai wilt allow all groups acce5S to the fnlonmation they 
for coping with the future. Research on the effects of 
. sUgnitic^t variables is rteeded. as well as the developmem of more 
vative methods and techniques that can be validated. 



MattaidU, )o Arm, and Barber/ Uirry. Fadng 
DectinM$ Enrol tmenUCofisidef^thfis ^nd Procedures. 
Eugene, Oregon; Eugene School District 4|, 1978. 59 
pages. ED number not yet assigned. 

Planning and communication are the then^es of this report on 
declining enrollment in the Eugene (Oregon) school district. 
Mazzarella and 8arber discuss the causes and effects of declining 
enrollment, outline some of the problems facing the Eugene 
district, and offer suggestions for coping with declining enrollment 
Although overall enrollment in the Euge/ie district is declining, 
some schools on the developing periphery are overcrowded, while 
kHooIs in the central city are operating well below capacrty. This 
, problem ofmatdistrrbution— common to many districts whether or 
i>ot they are facing declining enrollment— underscores the 
importance of planning for enrollment charges, not only on the 
district level but school-by-school as well. 

The first step in planning is to make a rough forecast of future 
enrollment, using a techni<iue such as the cohort survival method. 
Then, other modifying factors must 1^ considered, such as dropout 
rates, private school enrollmentSw the age ranges of populations in 
major residential areas> migration patterns, and— perhaps most 
important —residential l:>{iilding patterns and local land-use policy 
In this last matter, the authors stress the importance of coo/dinating 
distrtcf organisation with the plans of developers and local 
government bodies Finally^ accurate projections of future revenues 
and expenditures must be made. 

Perhaps the most useful strategy lor coping With declining 
<nfollment is to increase communications with ihe community, the 
teachers, and the state "Support from teachers and the community 
may depend on their realization that every eflort has been made to 
reduce the budget, before cutting staff or closing schools" An 
ade<iuate public relations program— including widely diss^inated 
news releases and perhaps flyers sent home with students —shoulcf- 
makc declining enrollment a common topic of discussion in the 
community. Equally important is the involvpment of a broad range 
of concerned citizens in the decision making process 

Included in this report are discussions of rctluctjon m.force, uses 
for surplus space, and factors to consider when df?ciding whether to 
close schools. 

Mirmesota Association of School Administrators. 
Managing School D/str/cfs with Dec//n/ng 
Enro/ZmenCSw /Vanning ^ss/sCance Mant/a/. St Paul 
Minnesc^ta State Department of Education; 
Minnesota State Planning Agency, 1076 70 page* 
ED 128 010. 



Planning is the key to mahinga smooth adjustment to^ enrollment 
declir>e. This manual's purpose is to make the task of planning an 
eas^r one for school boards and administrators. It outlines baste 
methods of collectings y^ganizing. and presenting data for use in 
enrollment and budget projections and staff and facilHy analyses. 
Although written especially for Minnesota school districts, the ideas 
presented are applicable to most districts facing declining 
enrollment. 

The manual describes the cohort survival techni<iue of 
enrollment protection and offers suggestions for illustrating the 
projections in graphical form. Also Presented Is a cookbook 
technique for projecting a budget that uses the results of an 
enrollment projection and estin^ates of future staff reductions. In 
addition to this "short techmqMe/' the manual briefly dis<;u5ses a 
more complex method for forecasting budgets. 

The method of facilities analysis outlined involves compiling 
data on each facility, such as dates of construction and additkxis^ 
maximum capacity, present enrollments and comments on ^the 
general adequacy of the building. Next, the cost per pupil at each 
building is determined. These data are then used to decide the/fate 
of each building. . 

When decisions must be made on closing schools^ it is essential 
that community members be Involved in the decisioivfnaking 
process because of the ''emotional attachments" of citizens to their 
local schools. When there is a choice of schools that migb't be 
closed, school districts shoulcflet a citizens committee establish the 
criteria for closings. 

In one criteria system, citizen committee members first decided 
On the "criteria weight" of factors such as "maintenance 
cost/square foot" and "historical value of location.'' Then, each 
factor was rated for each school on a five-point scale. Finally^ each 
factor^s score was multiplied by the criteria weight for that factor, 
and the products were summed for each school. The school with 
the lowest score was the one to be closed. 

Included in this wide>ranging manual are suggestions for 
analyzing staff and planning referendums. The manual is part of a 
set of documents that includes five detailed case studies of 

Minnesota school districts. ^ 

^ National School Boards AssociatJom^ Oec/mmg 
±} £nroWmen(./fesearc/}/f€5ooft.Hvanston. Illinois: 1976. 
30 pages. ED122 4S9. 

According to U 5 Office of Education projections, "total public 
and private school enrollments will drop 11% from 1972 to 1902 " 
_ mainly due to a declining birthrate. 8ut this NSBA report points out 
that m^rat/on causes most of the /oca/ fluctuations in population 
(and school enrollment! Thus, it is important that school districts 
plan for their future enrollment needs using local data> particularly 
with regard to the number of young families in the district. 

Admittedly, long-range planning is both difficult and time* 
consuming. To facilitate this task, the report outlines the cohort 
survival method of enrollment projection, including step^by-step 
directions and three fill-rn tables. Also discussed Js Nfew lersey's 
''Master Plan" method that requires districts to develop a ten-vear 
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56 enfollment projection bised on demographic factors, 

. Wh^enrollmentdrops.sodoes state support. 8ut it takes ''tbree 
years or more before the loss of a modest number of students 
enables a school district to cut costs," Jo help "cushion" schools in 
times of declining enrollmenti several states have adopted 
measures that gradually decrease aid over a dhe-to-five^year period 
after an enrollment decline, NS8A encourages school systems to 
!, actively lobby for similar measures <n states without them. 

Even with such measures, tne hardships of declining enrollment 
.are greater iqj: smaller districts because "larger distncts realize 
greater economies in operation and have more flexibility in 
administrative arrangements^" A Maryland task forcei for example., 
has reported that ''a school with about^ students will cost, on the 
avernage 2D percent more per student than a school with 300 
students," Also, when manpower needsto becut; targedistrictscan 
cut heavily in administration and special services, whereas small 
districts must make cuts fn teacher ranks. 

Other topics incMe considerations when closing schootsi uses 
for surplus space, strategies for cutting back staff, and the 
imp<>rtance of public relations in timesof declining enrollment. This 
report) one of the better publications on declining enrollment, 
would serve as an excellent introduction to the subject 
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5^ PUtt Robert S, "A Reorganized Elementary School 
2) Structure to Accommodate Declining Enrollment," 
1975,147 pages, ED111 111. 

As assistant to the supenntendent of a Pennsylvania school 
district, the author supervised a restmctunng of the elementary 

. system. .Of the four communities composing the district, three had 
two elementary schools and the fourth had one. With a 23 percent 
drop in enrollment from 1966 to 1975, few schools found 
themselves left.>^ith morethan oneclass at any^grade l^eL and one 
olthese classes contained only thirteen pupils 
Piatt's alternative tumed one school in each of three com- 

. munities into a primary (grades one to three) school, and the other 
into an intermediate (grades four to six) school. Benefits he sought 
^nd apparently achieved included more balanced class sizes, the 
possibility of separating problem children, opportunities for 
multilevel' instruction in niathematics and reading, closer pro- 
f^stonal contact between teachers of the same grade level, 
unification of communities previously split along artificial school 
attendance boundaries' and reduction m the duplication of 
materials and efforts (easing the budgetary headaches of 
enrollment decline]. What difficuittes there were appeared m the 
area of transportation, but the entire program was nonetheless 
regarded as highly successful by parents, teac hors, administrators' 
and students, 

Piatt's documentation of his program is almost too thorough. He 
provides a copy of every administrative order he mentions, as well 
as newspaper clippings and Qtiestionnarre forms^ The test fills only 
the first third of the document and is largelv a blowby-blow 
chronology of the development of the concept from planning 
stages through implementation to evaluation 



Piele^ Ptiitip, and Wright Dirrett. *Enrojjn7enf 
Forecasting. BducatiOfia! Faciiities Digest "1. 
ColumbuSi Ohio;, and Eugene: Council of. 
Educational Facility Plannersi Intematiohat: and/ 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational ManagetnentJ 
University of Oregon, 1976. 9 pages, ED 117 782, 

The literature on enrollment forecasting is written from two basi^ 
viewpoints. Mathematicians, statisticians, and dernographers are 
interested in finding the ideal methods of forecasting acci^atdy. 
Administrators and facilities planners are interested in the best 
techniques for applying the methods that the theorists develop,! 

Understanding the community and ^t he ways in which it lis 
changing and realizing the effectsthat social and political pressure 
groups can have on how factors are inteipreted are iustlas- 
important as krK>wing the strengths and weaknesses of the different 
forecasting techniques,' j 

This review fftijvides a brfef Introduction to the field before 
presenting an annotated bibliography of twenty-eight major 
documents covering the full range of attitudes toward enrollment 
forecasting, , 

Sargent, Cyril C< and Handy, )udith. fewer 
Pupils/Suiplus Space. A Report. New York:' Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, 1974, 55 pages, ED (>93 
046^ ^ ' 

Even if the fertility rate remains at its current replacement level/ 
the large number of wonlien now entering the childbearing yeari 
will cause the total number of children born to rise slowly, and 
enrollments wilt retum to and even surpass previous record highs. 
The mobility of the population will determine where the trends of 
decline and return' are felt most strongly^ 

Districts that once could not keep pace with growth now fmd 
themselves with empty classroomSf which can be turned to 
educational' or noneducational usei. Government and private 
agencies, especially in this age of community consciousnesSf can' 
often find use for vacated space, though whether districts should or' 
can sell, lease, rent, trade, or even give away their unused buildings 
depends On ^ great number of legal andpractical con ^derations, as 
well as expectations of future needs. 

When schools are closed, planning is the most important part of 
the process. Obtaining all the facts arid optnionSf proposing 
altematives, andthenchoosingthebest of the proposals is the only 
way to be sure of needed community and staff support. How the 
pt^n and the planning process are communicated to the peopfe 
who will be affected is the second major concern. The public's 
ideas and suggestions must be actively sought, and school board 
and administrative proceedings kept as open and accessible as 
possible. 

Sargent and Handy's report is probably the outstanding classic in 
the field, full of examples detailing how theory has been put into 
practice across the country. Figures and tables complerhent a 
readable text, and sources for more infonnation and for obtaining 
enrollment forecasting tools are provided in abundance, * 
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Sebulsky, Wayne L; ,Wiebke, Frnfefick V>; Radel 
RicJianl U Hoopert Doiuld Ov Blivea Seth 1^ Moon, 
W. Crawfofd; and Batt, Paul. "What Are Schools 
Ck)ing?;' NASSP Bxillet'm. 61. 407 (March 1977). pp, 
- 5»67. £1160 405. 

Many pracdtionefs are finding innovative solutk>n$ to the 
mul(i(ude of problems created by declimng enrollments. For 
example, a smalt rural school district in Colorado facing a 45 
percent decline inenrollmentover a ten-year period is cooperating 
with a neighboring district with similar problems. The two districts 
are tharing teachers in mustC sciehce^ math, and spec'ral education 
and are considering the establishment of a secohdary school in one 
district and an elementary center in the other, ^ 

A «enk)r high school in suburban Pennsylvania is taking the 
opportunity afforded by declining enrollment to improve 
instruction and solidify the currtcuEum. Because of lower staff 
mobility, development work with individual teachers is nnore 
directly benefiting the scHooL This school also encourages jts staff 
to^use community resourcesand creative matenals instead of mass^ 
produced (and costly) educational materials. 

in a corner of upstate New Vorlc, a rural high school is consi^dering 
opening its enrollment to nonresidents in neighboring Canada and 
Vennont, who would pay tuition to attend the school because it is 
closer to their homes. Other districts are handling declining 
enrollment by not hiring new teachers and shuffling their current 
staffs to fill vacancies. And a private^chool in Buffalo, New York, 
hasmore applicants than positions because of an ambitious student 
recruitment program. 



Sieradski/ Karen, fmp/ication^ of Declining 
EnrotIment$ for Schools. Schoo! teacfersh/p D/gest 
SerieSr Number 17. ERtOCEM Reseatch Analysis 
Series, Number 79, Arlington^ Virginia^ and Eugene: 
National Association of Elementary School 
Principals; and ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management, University of Oregon, 197S, 32 pages. 
EP 114 906, ^ 

"Taken positively, the implications of declining enrollments are 
that enterprising and creative school administrators v^ll develop 
better programs as they condense them/' sayi Sieradski in this 
survey, of the literature "They.will devise equitable RIf (reduction 
in force) policies with the teachers' uniQns and will become even 
more prominent aspublic leaders when they unite with community 
task forces to solve the problems of school closings^" 

The first step is to forecast enrollments as accurately as possible, 
both for the near future and for the next ten to twenty-five years. 
There are many indicators from which the alert observer can, 
d^uce a coming enrollment decline, and many methods for 
developing forecasts. Most often cited among these is the cohort 
survival technique, Bulthese methods and thef igures they generate 
can be used to support conflicting points by groups with different 
axes to ttrind. 



Planning by officials is the next major step and.must include how 59 
programs and personnel are to be cut back and how continued 
costs are to be met in the face of decreasing state support, 

if school closure is necessary, community involvement in 
planning is vital. Task forces are one excellent way of turning 
community acrivtsm resulting f rom,the undesirable facts of decline ^ 
into a positive force for reaching acceptable solutions. Alternatives 
to closure must be considered closely, but if they prove impractical . 
decisions srill remain as to which school to close, and whether to 
lend, lease, or sell the buildings and grouncfs. 

While the subject is receiving more (and more thorough) 
attention with each passing year. Sieradskt's paper is an excellent 
condensation of the ideas and attitudes prevalent prior to 1975^ 
especially in relation to the elementaiy school. 



'^rplus School Buildlrngs: New Opportuttities for 
Adaptive Use." AtA /ourna/, 66. 4 (April 1977), pp, 
5»63, 157 013, 

For a number of reasons, simply closing a school in^response to 
declining enrollment usually does not result in significant saivings. 
Surplus school buildings are much more valuable, both 
economically and socially, when they are put to new uses. 
According to the Educational Facilities laboratories, "more schod 
buildings have been converted to new uses that benefit 
communities than any other building type/' 

Some of the advantages of school buildings are that they usually 
have central locations, they are designed for public occupancy, 
most nneet emergency code requirements, and most have adequate 
storage space and utilities. In addkioo, conversion for most uses 
requires minimal remodeling. 

The ease of conversion dependson the vintageof the building, as 
does the type of conversion for which the building is most suitable, 
P^e^World War II buildings, until recently considered "institutional 
monsters" by some architectSf, "lerxJ themselves most readily to a 
variety of transformations, and are especially welkuited. to 
conversbn into housing." Some of ths advantages of these 
buildings are their high ceilings (hat can be lovt^re^ for electrical 
and mechanical systems, their large classrooms that can easily be 
converted to apartments, and, in some, attic and basement space 
that can be "recaptured" for use. 

Buildings constructed just ^fter Worid War II, with "strings of 
small <f lassrooms" and relatively low ceilings, are the most difficult 
buildings to convert for any use. tn corttrast, schools ^f the 50s and 
6Qs built on the "campus" or "pavilion plan" are easy to convert,, 
because they usually have post-and-beam construction that is 
conducive to repartitioning Included are five examples, replete 
with pictures* of Successful conversions of schools to other uses. 
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Improving 
School Climate 



Bogue, C. "One Foot in tbe Stirrup/' Phi Delta 
^dppaa 53, e (April 1972)1 pp. 506^. 056 946, 



"The man who tellsthe truth should have one foot in the stirrup/' 
This old Turkish proverb— the source ior the title of Bogue's IK-ely 
article— describes the situation in many schools. Sogue bdieves 
administrators must foster an organizational climate in which 
subordinates who communicate openlv about problem^ or 
dissatisfaction do not have to live "with one foot in the stirrup/' 

Bogue maintains that an organizatk>nal climate of trust and 
openness produces high productivity. He believes that adminSs^ 
tratprs musl be awareTOf the function of conflictiand negative 
feedback in an organization as the impetus for positive change. 
Administrators must learn to view dissatisfactkm and criticism as 
something to be listened to rather than to be repressed. They must 
learn to manage conflict and channel it so that it Is not disruptive 
but is the first step toward organizational r^ewal. 

Bogue notes that an open, trusting climate where subordinates 
are not afraid of expressing ideas is based on' an administrator's 
positive self^ncept. Self-confident administrators are able to 
avokl defensiveness In the face of cri^jcism and to value conflkt as 
a way of learning about their strengths and their weaknesses. 



n (^(IT) It^s A. "Changes in Organizational 
ili^vU/ Climate Associated with Development and 
Implementation of an Educational Managerhent 
System." [1972). 26 pages/EP 066 790 

Bonney describes efforts in the San Bernardino City (C^*ifbmia) 
Untfied School District to Improve school climate by decentralizing 
decision^makrng and shanng responsibility for program results. The 
fifty^ight schools in this program instituted w^at Bonney calls a 
"humanistic" management system in which teachers* prirKipals. 
and the superintendent met together to choose school goals artd 
classroom priorities. 

The instrument they used to measure changes in school climate 
was Likert's "Profile of Organizational Characteristics," which 
found significant changes in leadership processes, motivatkmal 
forces, and comrpunicatioi' . 'ocesses. Specifically, pnncipats were 
more motivated to achieve school and district goals and felt that 
superiors and subordinates displayed more trust dr>d confidence 
and were more committed to organizational goals. In addition, the 
schools showed improvement in achievement scores. ' 

Of special int^est is the appendix, which outlines the elements 
of the plan' in four particular schools. These include the specific 
school goals and strategies actually prepared by teachers and 
principals. 

Brecktmidge, Eileen. "Improving School Climate." 
Phi Delta Ka\^o* 58, 4 (December 1976), pp- 31418. 
EJ 146056. 

This story of changes in one school's climate is a little remi- 
niscent of an old-time melodrama. When the authoritarian principal " 
"Mr. Jefferson" tums into approachable, power-sharing "Bob 
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|effefK>n"therei$a temptation to cheerthe miraculous conversion 
In spite oi the soap^>pera suspense, however, the article has a nng 
of truth to it, and scattered throiighout the drama are explanations 
oi a number of useful techniques for improving school climate 

Sreckenrklge {a pseudonym) begins by describing techniques for 
Improving school climate used in a workshop attended by teachers 
in her anonynKHis Oregon district. This works^^op was run by 
William Maynatd, the author of an article described elsewhere in 
^this chapter. 

Most important of these techniques is the 1-3-6 exercise, which 
begins with individuals making lists of their ideas of what is needed 
to improve theschoo). Participants then meet in groups of three and 
combine their lists, deleting no liems but listing identical ttemsonly 
once. Finally, groups of six are formed, which again consolidate 
lists. In this way comprehensive lists of perceived schoof problems 
can be communicated to school authorities without fear of 
reprisals. 

After the lists have been compiled, each person ranks all the 
items according to priority, and all the priorities are tallied to 
determine the top ten problems on which the staff should focus. 



Clarify frank |. /mprov/ng th^ School C//maf& 
Operations Notebook 19. Burlingame, California: 
Association of California' School Administrators, 
1977. 42 pages, tO US 567. 

Clark is so excited about his and others' ideas for improving 
schoof climate that his paragraphs sometimes tum Me all over each 
other in random .order, and he is so intensely Involved with his 
subject matter that he often doesn't bother to explain what he is 
talking about. Nevertheless, there are numerous good ideas 
crammed into the p^^es of this many-faceted notebook, and it is 
^ worth the trouble of trying to extract them. 

Most valuable are the many practical and specific suggestions 
for improving school climate that have been used by school dis- 
tricts. These suggestions include such things as a teacher advisory 
board, a student forum, and a yariety of feedback forms for staff 
and students, 

Oi^ of Clark's methods for defining school climate is to describe 
thecharacteristicsofkhoolsthat have poor climates These he lists 
as low innovativeness drive, job dissatisfaction, student alienation^ 
lack of creativity, complacency, uniformity, and frustration 
Administrators can use tliis list as a checklist to see if their schools 
need to put energy into school climate improvement techniques 

Clark explains ihe Leadership Behavior Description Question- 
naire, which he calls "one of the best tools to assess school 
climate." He includes sample questions from the instrument and 
explains how scoring works. He explains^ too. the CFK Ltd School 
Climate Profile Instrument. A short bibliography is also attached 

H Ootk, L Dale. "Organizational Climate: Prelude to 
lL\fl)<3) Change" fducatibna/ Leadership, 27, 4 (January 
I970]tpp, 367-71, £1 022 630. 

"This climate is the cornerstone for educational char^ge/' 



contends Doak of organizational climate. He believes that one 
reason educational innovations often fail is that important factors 
in the organizational climate are ignored. 

For Doak, the factors that determine organisational climate are 
''goal defrnition, leadership style, morde, and self-worth/' £ach of 
these must receive prime attention in planning for change. For an 
organization to be ready for change, its goats must first be 
concurrent with the goals of the individuals In it, and the vnoide 
and feelings of self-worth of its members must be^iigh. 

Most of all, the organizational leader must create an "open 
climate," which to Doak means, that indviduats are constantly 
searching for altematives.^ This is based on an administrator's 
courage to admit that clear, pat Answers to hfghly complex issues do 
not now exist, in short, an administrator n^ust be able to live with 
ambiguity. 

In this artiQle, Doak makes graphic his theories about the 
influence of the organizational climate on the change process by 
providing a model depicting each step in the change process in 

schools. 

lEdebumi, Cart and Ztgarim, Dre^i "Organizational 
Climate and iCt: An Assessment and Implications/' 
Paper presented at the National Association for 
Indivklually Guided Education annual conference, 
Cincinnati, November 1977, 14 pages. tO 149 455, 

Virtually everyor>e involved with education recognizes the 
importance of school climate, and researchers .have ri^ade 
numerous attempts to analyze this intangible quality. Investigators 
have, ior example, subdivided the pverall atmosphere into various 
categories' including esprit, hindrance, consideration' 
supportiveness, orderliness' impulse control, and others. Their 
motivation should be obvious: an accurate measurement of school 
climate might guide ^rriinlstrators in assessing the motivation of 
thejr staffs as well as In solving problems and implementing change, 

£deburn and Zigarmi are particularly interested in inr>ovation' 
and they have consequently focused on "openness" as an essential 
characteristic of a healthy school administration. Working under 
the assumption that an "^open" school would be more amenable to 
change, they compared personnel attitudes of individually guided 
education (IC£).schools with those of their norvlC£ counterparts. 
The authors azjmintstered their Staff Developmer^t School Climate 
Questionnaire to 1 27elementary school teachers from three upper- 
mrdwestern suburban districts. The results bore out £debum and 
ZTgarmi's expectations: teachers view the climate of IC£ schools 
more positively, 

lf> light of this study, administrators of \Ct schooU can feel 
optimistic about their staffs' witlingrtess to accept change and 
C3p.icity for problem^olvingi This is encouraging news, of course, 
but £debum and Zigarmi do not make excessive claims for their 
study 'The results are credible'" they emphasize' "yet far from 
conclusive/' They are confident, however' that they have 
develi>ped an important instrument for measuring school climate. 

A twenty-four item bibliography is a useful addendum to this 
paper. * ^ 
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Tl /^i^ ^^'^ Cltaringhoiise on Edticatioiuil Managtment. 

iH^S) School C/jmate /!esearc/> Actkm Brief. Eugene: 

UniveFSity of Oregon, 1976. 5 pages. ED150 673. 

Even U tKe tenn 1$ bandied around knowingly^ the nebulous 
Phenomenon we call " school climate" has proved elusive. This 
' articulate summary of the research makes it apparent that 
investigators and educators are sti}l looking for directbn. All too 
^ often theoreticians argue about appropriate measurements while 
practitioners resort to vague injunctions. 

The analysis of the research starts with Halpin and Croft's 
development (1962) of the Organizational Climate Desaiptlon 
Questionnaire (OC^X})! an instrument that has had a significant 
Influence on the research. In this *eminal study, school climate was 
broken down into eight categories, a real advance over previous 
I investigations, which had been content to equate climate with 
"morale." Th^ author notes, however, that the OCDQ has not held 
up under the scrutiny of subsequent researchers— that It too is an 
oversimplification of the factors that make up an educational 
environment. Wiggins (1972), for example, found that the OCDQ 
relied too much on teachers' perceptions and that principals do not 
have such^a compelling influence on the ;jsychology of the school. 
Walden and his colleagues (1975) also found that school climate is 
not so neatly packaged or so amenable to control as Halptn and 
Croft Had assumed. 

Administrators have^ understandably enough, been less 
interested in the academic questions and more interested in the 
pedagogical impact of school climate Their reports have 
consequently tended to applaud the accomplishments of educators 
who have wrought significant changes in th&ir districts or schools. 
Strll another approach is that taken by Shaheen and Rob€rts(1974) 
in their attempt to synthesize a descnptive analyses of cli[nate with 
recommendations for action. Their Climate Profile takes in factors 
beyond the immediate school and looks to the district 
^ superintendent for leadership. 

All th^^ approaches have something to offer, but none of them 
- Is definitive. Jhe research on school climate is clearly still m its 
infancy, and there are no qtJick remedies for educational lethargy. 
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School Climate Improvement." 
Thfus* for £(/ucaf/ona^eac/ers/)/lp, 3, 3 (January 1974). 
pp. 12-14 El 092 195. 

' 

"ran? convinced Jhat it is now possible to build a school climate 
within 'which pupils and staff will be happier, more mentally 
healthy} more positive in their outlook on^ life and more 
productive," concludes Howard m th(s clearly written article 
containing a number of techniques for accomplishing just that. 

Howard's own ^particular definition of school climate is the 
"aggregate of social and cultural conditions which influence 
individual behavior m the school-all of the forces to which the 
individual responds which are present in the school environment. ' 

The author uses Halpin and Croft'stenms "open" and "closed" to 
descn be school climates, though he means by these something a btt 
. more specific than these early re^archers did. By "open ' he means 




climates that evidence widespread involvement in decis'iorKnaklng, 
foster open communication channels* and "stimulate leamers ^nd 
encourage self confidence and independence." 

Howard suggests "opening" the school climate by fonning 
nonhierarchical teaching teams, including stucfents in the evalua- 
tion of their work, and revising the gradtng system to offer more 
opportuniti^ for success. One unique idea is to interview a group of 
the students generally thought of as the school's "losers" and to 
form a task force to do soipething about one of th^ir concerns. 

Ey^cr? Howard^- Eugene R. School Disdptityd Desk Book 
\Qh) u West Nyack. New York: Parker Publishinl Company, 
1976. 250 pages. ED 150 707. 

Jn an age of increasing social turl>ulence, school administrators 
are wont to blame discipline problems on factors beyond their 
control— lack of parental guidance, social injustice, or the media* 
for example. Educators might not be able to^remedy alLthe ills of . 
society, but they can, Howard argues^ do much to improve the 
schools. The solution lies not in permissiveness or "get tough" 
policies, but in the whole educatibnat milieu 

Tangible evidence l^es in^ the dramatic reforms of schools lik^ 
Cleveland High in Seattle rmd Blauvelt Elementary in Cottage Lane, 
New York! The inner*city schooUfor^ample, was once the site of 
riots, heavy dijjg use, high absenteeism, and discouraging academic 
achievemi,nt. With the guidance of an ^thusiastic principal, 
William I Maynard (see his article elfewhere in this chapterl 
absenteeism has plunged, security^offiters areno longer needed, 35 
percent more students are college bound, and drug use has dropped 
off considerably. Jo Ann Shaheen's administration at the suburban 
elementary school has seen a significant reduction in problems on 
^the buses, an end to lunchroom and playground disturbances, and 
impressive academic progress. 
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There is nothing miraculous about these success stories; morale is 
jthe key. Howard offers a wealth of practical suggestions for 
principals who would tike to see a similar reinvigoration of their 
own schools- Jhree chapters are devoted to recommendations ror 
solutions to immediate issues— crime and violence, discipline 
problems, and classroom disruption Howard's counsel ra:^^e5from 

^ taking unruly students On a retreat andorganizJngastudent security 
advisory committee Jo improving the ca^teria ;^nd identifying 
teachers who need help. 

The three ensuing chapters address more fundamental . 
changes— improving students' self-concepts, increasing student 
mvolvement, and improving morale with a more varied curriculum 
Again, Hoy^ard's advice is pragmatic and to the pomt: he advocates 
modifications in grading structures^ athletic competitions that 

, foster ethnic pride, and development of indepeixient study 
programs along with a host of other ideas 

Howard has rK) patience with hopeful conjecture; he looks for 
results, not gestures. AM h'ls advice is founded on the experiences of 
over one.hundred schools that have tested these procedures. With 
Its breadt^ and attention to^ particulars^ this work sKould be a 
standard reference for all administrators who would rather deal 
with morale problems than make excuses for them 

Maynard, William. "A Case Study, The Impact of a 
vfi^Cb) Humanistic School Climate." NASS/>fiu//ef//^ 60, 399 
^ (April 1976)1 pp . 16-20, £l 149 (Al 

Maynard's article is a little short on theory, but it is long or> 
specific and useful ideas^ for improving school climate. Mayn^rd 
'*<iipit$ not bother to outline his conception of what a humanistic 
school climate isorto make any generalizations about the elements 
thdt make it tip. but he does tell a refreshing story of how Cleveland 
High School in Seattle was made "a more satisfying place to be " by 
. "^udents and adrnfnistrators working together" on projects that 
^nged from implementing a shared decision-making model to 
paintiT>g murals in the halls. 

When Maynard first became principal of Cleveland High, the 
students felt alienated, skipped class, and frequently requested to " 
transfer to other schools. Three years later, ^udents were proud of 
their school the absentee rate improvedfrom3S percent per period 
per da^^to S.6 percent, and more students wanted to transfer into 
theschoorthan Out, 

One of ^a^'nard's techniques for solving Cleveland's problem^ 
was to form a school climate ^eam of students and faculty to 
develop projects and kleas designed to improve the $6\oo\ The 
opportunities for shared decision-making that Maynard introduced 
into the school Included having teachers and students on 
' committees that interview prospective staff members^ make'biidget 
decisions, and regulate ''almost every function withtn the building " 



Newell/ Terry. "Organization Development in 
Schools/' Amer/can ^fducat/oa 9, 10 (December 
1973), pp. 28-32. £J 090 4S2, - 

Nc^well describes orgarwzation development COD) as a means for 



improving the organizatunal climate in schools. He defines 
organizational climate as "the varietv of individual and group 
behavior pattems" in the school. He «9cplains that OD "rests on the 
assumption, bom out of sociological and psychological research^ 
that organizational health requires an organizational climate 
characterized by mutual trusts ^open communication, and 
participatory decision-making/' 

Newell gives examples of various training efforts that organiza^ 
tronal developers have undertaken to improve communication and 
problem-solving skills in schools in the Northwest Schools whose 
staffs participated in such training reported a decrease in teacher 
turnover and a widespread feding by teachers that they were better 
able to make decisions and to.facilitate group decision-makingl, 

Newell contends that the success of school Innovation or reform 
dependson a healthy organizational climate. When "this ckimate is 
marked by distrusts lack of commitment to the ini^pvation^ poor 
communication, intergroup conflict, ur>clear goalSf ineffective 
decision^makingr or similar behavbrs, the chances for successful 
reform are considerably diminished/' Thus^^OD attempts to 
facilitate needed innovation in schools by first creating a climate 
ready to accept change, ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

Warning that OD is not a panacea^ Newell emphasizes that it Is 
not "neatly packaged^ but rather a complex body of theory and 
technique that must be used carefully and differently in each 
unique educational system > 

n ^(Th ***** *<appa' School C//mate /mprovement: A. 
<LL a vU/ Chattenge to the School Administfator. An 
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Cccas/bna/ Paper. Bloomington^ 
pages. ED102 66S, 



Indiana: 1974. 149 



This paper is a lengthy and complete guide to enhancing schoo| 
climate. It is based on the authors' belief in the Importance of a 
"htfnane" school climate. They vtew respect trust, high morale^ 
opportunities for input, cohesiveness. renewal, and casing as maJor 
components of such a climate. Aimed largely at principals^ the 
paper envisions the administrator's role regarding school climate as 
One of assessing needs^ setting goals^ and reducing ^als to 
manageable projects. Schools with high absenteeism^ discipline 
problems* or faculty apathy will find suggestions here^ aimed at 
solving such problems. 

, According to the authors, the first and most significant step in 
improving school climate is its assessment^and analysis. Toward this 
end, they reprint the entire CFK Ltd, School Climate Profile to help 
administrators determine what aspects of school climate need 
improvement. They also include a checklist to gaugeyschoot 
climate improvement. 

The publication presents ideas and suggestions from several 
authors as well as from 200 school administrators involved In school 
climate improvement. Such suggestions include involving staff and 
students in brainstorming sessions to identify climate problems, 
organizing a collegial team to undertake school climatj^ 
improvements, and visiting^other schools involved in school climate 
projects. The paper also irtctudes a seven-page bibltogfaphy of 
readings, assessmer,t instruments, films* and "human resources," 



wiHihm, Ihomas and Pedrick W> Roberts* 

Schoot District Oimate Improvement: A Challenge to 
^the School Soper'mtendent, Denver: CFK Ltd., 1974* 
154 pages. ED 105 605. ^ 



Based on the Phi Delta KappK publication for principals, this 
lengthy paper focuses on the role of superinter^dents and other 
central office personnel in building a vigorous school climate 
throughout the school district. Shaheen and Pedrick provide a, 
, complete step43iv-5tep g'^ide for administrators who want to 
develop "the healthy ^'imate needed by the school district to 
support positive growth/' 

The tightly organized paper tirst lists initial goals for becoming a 
school climate leader, then li^^s projects for attaining those goals 
and how to go about their. Another section includes a number of 
activities that facilitate the involvement of staff in setting climate 
improvement goals. Finally, the publication lists school district 
cliri^ate determinants and describes ''what each determinant might 
look like in a schoot district where the climate for that particular 
determinant is exemplary." * <^ 

Although examples of exemplary school climates are a bit le^s^ 
concrete than might be wished ("Each of those concerned with th^ 
problem has input into the decision" or "Staff actively works 
toward the elimination of faifure"}> these broad generalizations are 
nevertheless flexible enough to be applicable to each district's 
unique problems 

The CFK Ltd School District Climate fVofile" is included as well 
as a fifteen^ge bibliography of readings, assessment instruments, 
and persons knowledgeable on the subject 



Tippitt, Albett G,; Trippr Robertr Bibbr Charlotte; and 
Davisr S. )ohn> "A Change Effort in 3-D Intentbnal 
Understanding." NASSP Bultetm, 62, 414 (J ai.fiary 
1978), pp, 69-74, El 171 516, 

"lAosK teachers have been well trained tn thejr subject areas. 
However, teachers and adminis ators also have tremendous 
impact On 'the behavior of students and their personality 




development,^ Unfortunately, they have been given ^ry little 
training in creating a climate in which people can work together in 
peace." Tippitt and his colleagues emphasize that educators may 
defeat tl^ir own goals by paying inadequate attentioh tocreatinga 
suitable atmosphere foe leamlng. 

The most important prevention technique is simple 
Vigilance— the schools must monitor their own health, Tippitt and 
his coworkers report tnat the. Fairfax County (Virginia) schools have 
adopted a three^tep system that compels the district to take a hard 
look at itself. The first phase of the program is assessment, a process 
that seeks to define the climate of the school and measure 
communication and paiticipatfon> ''The underlying premise of the 
assessment approach is that gathering data provides a solid basis 
not only on which to propose newprpgrams/ but also on which to 
modify policies and practices," 

This flrsi phase is followed by an on*the-iob training program, a^ 
three-hour graduate seminar offered by the l^niversity of Virginia, 
The seminar focuses on interpersonal and group, relations, 
attempting to undermine any irrational attachment to the status 
quo. Articulation, thefinal stage of the system's forced self-analysis 
and another "form of nonptinttive pressure designed to stimulate 
change/' strives to keep educators and the public infonned> 

Considering the effe<^ts of . lethargy or strife on the education oi 
children, school officials are bound to take any means possible to 
promote a harmonious environment. The '^ajrfax system carronly 
be ^s effective as |js participants, but at the very least it discourages 
complacency. 



Wiggins^ Thomas W- "Principal Behavior in the 
School Climate: A Systems Analysis," Educational 
Te<;hno/ogv,11,9(September1971),pp.57'59-E|04e 
738, ' 

Instead of examining the administrator's effect on the school 
climate as most authors do, Wiggins examines instead the effects of 
school climate on the administrator Wiggins sees organizational 
climate as "the state ol the organization which results from the 
interaction that takes place between organizational members as 
they fulfil] their prescribed roles while satisfying their individual 
needs." This makes him different from other authors who see 
O'^^nizational climate as something, that produces certain 
behaviors rather than something that /s produced by these 
behaviors. 

One corollary of Wiggtns'5 theories is that principals are more 
influenced by organizational climate than they influence it. He 
believes that we must reexamine the theories that maintain that the 
"powerr authority and influence of school principals provide the 
major source of thrust and significance to the educational 
enterprise," 

^ Specifically, Wiggins believes that principals are greatly in- 
fluenced by a need for the internal approval of the staff and the 
external approval of the district. He has noticed that "the principal's 
personality becomes gradually dominated by the school's 
expectations as the length of time he is in s^chool increases," 
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Apparently Wiggins does not see this stateof affairs as inevitable, 
however. He believes his theory has ImplicatEons for the choosing 
and training of school principals "who cm contribute applicable 
expertise to the total system and. not merely perpetuate existing 
tuitions/' 

Tl ^ WoodL Fred H. "Attitudes toward a Personalized, 
llu Hj Individualized High School Program/' NASSP 
Butleth 60. 399 [April 1976), pp. 21-25. gj 149 643. \ 

In this article, Wood describes a program designed to improve 
school climate by indtvtduaJ^ing instruction, improving 
communication, expanding teaming options; artd personalizing the 
relationships among teachers, students, parents, and adminis- 
trators. This program is the Institute for the Development of 
Educational Activities OtDlVA) change program for high schools, 
also referred to as the Leaming Community School (LCS) model 

This rnodel, as adopted by McCluer North Hijih School in St. 
Louit County, Missouri, in 1971-72, included conjracted leaming 
and out"Of-school learning options /or students as weM as teacher 
advisors for every tv^nty students. These advisors helped students 
plan a persona] leaming program as well as reported progress to 
parents. In addition, a teacher advisory decision making group was 
appointed, an extensive parent communications program was 
developed, and a number of parents and other adults became 
involved in the school through the out-of-school leaming program. 

ftesults of the program that had direct eff^ts on the school 
climate Included students' positive feelings about the school and 
their teachers; the staffs' positive feelings about their profession, 
students, and the principal; and parents' support of the school, 
teaching £taff, and curriculum.^ 
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Leadership 
Effectiveness 



Baiderson, lames H. ''Principal Power Bases; Some 
Observations " Canad/an /\dmmrs(ra(or^ 14, 7 (April 
pp.1-5. EJ 115 902. ^ 

Certainty, one mark of effective teaders is that people follow 
them. Balderson questions^ ''Why do teachers comply (willingly or 
unwitlingty) with advice or demands from principals^' Do effective 
leaders use the carrot or the stick or neither? In his attempt to find 
out, he collected data from 426 teachers in a westem Canadian 
urban school district. 

Baldersort began by'def^imit^ five types of power: persona/ (based 
on^^ersonal qualities). ^^%p&t (bssed on relevant expertise), r^w^rd 
(based on ability to bestow special^benefits orhelpl coefc/ve(based 
on abi]i|y to give punishment^ and /^jt'matetbased on position or 
status). , ,^ ^ 

He then asked the teachers what kind of power they believed 
their principals used. Teachers in a majority of the district's schools 
perceived that the principal utilized a form of power based on 
expertise. Interesting! y^ the reward category was empty. 

Most revealing of all was Balderson's correlation of principal 
expert power with a number of other teacher and principal 
characteristics^ He found that schools with principals v^fhose power 
appeared to rest on expertise also received high scores in teacher 
morale and satisfaction wi^ principal performance. In these 
.schools, principals appeared to favor (Dteachersdoingan effective 
job helping stiidents learn, (2) teachers experimenting with new 
ideas and techniques, and (3) teachers suggesting ideas, to improve 
the school. Principals who were viewed as using coercive power^ 
scored low m all these areas. 

Ualderson concludes, 'The data suggest that staff morale afid 
commitment to the improvement of schools in this ^d other 
districts would increase if principals purposefully adopted 
administrative and supervisory practices basfd on expertise." 

Braitiard/ Cdward. /nd/vidua/rz/ng /^dmrnfsfrator Con> 
fl^ timing fcAicatfon. Afi Occas/bna/ Paper. Denver: 
CFK. Ltd.. 1973. 72 pages. ED 089 422. 

"To perpetuate effective leadershi;^ a school district must 
provide a program whereby each of iti administrators has an 
opportunity to participate in an individualized and continuous 
program of self-reiiewal." Thus tJrainard introduces this 
individualized program for administrator inservice training. In this 

.program, each administrator determines his or her own goals and 
needs for becoming a more effective leader, works out strategies to 
accomplish the goals^ and integrates these strategies with actual 
school improvement projects. According to Brainard the program 

' results in a "better school and improved leadership abilities of tiie 
administrator." 

The experience of forty-five school districts actually operating 
individualized continuing educatk>n programs is summarized here. 
Central to the program is memt>ership in a collegial team of 
administrators involved in similar activities. Usually, team members 
join together in seminars on topics of common interest. Most of 
these teams have concentrated on the development of 
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maciagement skills such as conducting needs assessments^ defining 
go^U and objective^ for school improvement projects^ improving 
communication with teachers and students, assessing school 
climate^ amJ developing accountabihty skills. 

Brainard includes thorough ^tep-by-step instructions for 
establishing an aciministrator continuing education program for alf 
types of administrators. A form is include fpr setting down 
institutional and personal goal statements, relevant activities and 
strategies for reaching goals, and evaluation procedures. 

Ti 'T? 'T? ^""*^****' V^^ll'**"! Dimensions of Educational 
i_L Z/ u Leadership amid the Unfamrliar"' Paper presented at 
the Canadian School Trustees' Association Congress 
on Education, Toronto, |une 197d. 20 . ^es. ED 
number not yet assigned 

"We are experiencing more than a haunting sense of doubt about 
the capabtlittes of our 'leaders'/' observes Dunifon Traditional 
leaders hifil approaches no longer work Some leaders are spending a 
quarter or more of Jheir time in leadership training activities 
designed to reinstate their lost leadership effectiveness. 

The reason? Dunifon maintains that leaders today do not 
uridersiand that leadership does not exist rn a vacuum. It iSw instead 
inextricably entwined with particular characteristics of followers, 
organizations, and even leaders themselves. 

For one things to lead effectively leaders must understand the 
social economic, and political climate. In education, if money is 
tight or if the tiublic is clamoring for more emphasis on basic skills 
or high test scores> ceftaih kinds of leadership behaviors are called 
for. 

Too, theeffective leader considers the needs of the individuals in 
the organi/atiqn, particularly their need for structure and control 
At the same time, leaders must consider their own, needs. Poor 
leader mental health and ultimately poor organizational health 
result when a leader trie^ to use a style that is incompatible with his 
br her own personal needs. 

Yet another consideration in determining an appropriat? 
leaciership dpprc«ach is the particulai task at hand Emergency 
situations or projects with tight deadlines may require more 
autocratic approaches to leadership. 

Dunifon pre»ent£ a continuum of leadership styles from which a 
leader can choose, Thi^ continuum ranges from autocratic through 
democratic to "abdrocratic" in which a persQn in a It^ader position 
abdicates his or her role entirely. Although Dunifon does not say so 
explrcttly, it is clear that to him the best leadership approaches lie in 
the middle of the continuum. 

n ^^^^ Oearinghowse on Educitional Mao^gement. 

il u C&) Laadanhfp: fmpiovfnt *ts Effectiveness. Reseatcb 
Action BneL Eugene- University of Oregon. i97ft 4. 
pages ED 147 920. 

This review, written for an atidH^nce of secondary school 
principals, discucseS in concise, readnble language some of the 
empirical losenrch thflt has been done concerning efk%tiv^ school 
leadership. 



The discussion focuses on three familiar aspects of leadersh^ 67 
effectiveness. One section considers Fiedler's observation that 
"eHectivq^ leadership means having the right person in the right 
situation.'' A leader performs best when meaningfully challenged 
by the position, according to Fiedler; "a safe, secure, and well- 
ordered environment may not always be a productive or^." 

A second sectkm focuses on Kunz and Hoy's conclusion that 
teachers are most willing to accept the professional leadership of 
principalswho are high in /rutjae//ig structure (the ability to establish 
order m the school environment] and consrderat/on (the ability to 
develop good relations with subordinates}. Of the two, though, 
"maintaining a wellordered school is apparently more desirable 
than maintaining a friendly one/' 

The study then examines decisionmaking. One way. principals 
can become more effective leaders is by implementing programs of 
participative decisionmaking (PDNf). Evidence Indicates^ that 
involving more people tn decisiormaklngcan lead to themaking of 
better> more correct problem^lvir^ deciskms. In addition, PDM 
can increase the satisfaction of those who become involved in 
decisionmaking. However, making decisions by riiajority vote can 
become competitive and frustrating for partictparfts and should 
therefore^ probably be avoidedVFor many schools ... a centralist 
PDM program may be most desirable, with the principal as group 
leader, soliciting the opinions and insfghts of collaborators but 
ret aini ng f ina I dec tsbn a I authori ty . 

<| ERIC OeafirtglKMJse on Eduoiiona) M?iiag«nenlx 

J_L u 2y Managefia/ Contfo/: A Middie Way. Reseafich Actfon 
BfieL Eugene: University of Oregon, 1976. 4 pages. 
ED 155 775. 

Borrowing a phrase from Tannenbaum. this review points to a 
"middle way" of managerial control "between rigid hierarchical 
Control and chaotic decentralization.'* In language that is clear and 
simple, yet never simplistic* the report integrates the findings of six 
empirical research studies into ^ coherent thesis on the nature of 
managerial power. 

Traditional decisionmaking systems are based on the 
assumption that power in an organization is ffnite—"a limited . 
entity to be divided like a pie among dinner guests." The research 
cited here, however, suggests that this fmits view of power is 
inadequate. Instead, as in the parable of the loaves and the fishes, 
the more power is shared, the more there is to go around. 

Tannenbaum, iot instance, discovered that supervisors who 
allow themselv^ to be influenced by their subordinates have more 
influence over subordinates. Thus, these suP<^rvisors. by sharing 
their power, become more powerful. Bachnnaa Smith, and 
Slesinger likewise found that.the more control salesmen had over 
tbeir office manager, the more control the manager had ovor them. 
'Homstein, on the other hand, found that when teachers beiieve 
their principals have a lot of Influence over what goes on in schools, 
these teach^^;s also perceive their <?wn influence to be high. 

The results from these and other studies rndrCttte that for leade($ 
to be truly offecttve they must share power and yet not be afraid to 
exorcise influence The review concludes witK implications aimer* 
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68 particularly at school principals. "Principals should not fear the 
sharing of power. Nor should they be afraid that higher levels oi 
control will hill employee satisfaction. In a paradoxical system ^ 
where power and control can grow in mutual abundance, the 
principal should r>ot fear being left out at the power table " 



<| C^/7T\ fieder, Fred LA Theory o/Leat/ershfp Effectiveness, 
. ii^!fe)vU/ McCfaW'HiU Series tn Mar^ag^meni. New York. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1%7. 310 pages, CD 
015 354, 

d 

Despite Its age, this is one of the most (mportant and influential 
studies yet made of its subject The heart of the work is Fiedler's 
Contingency Theory, which holds that leadership effectiveness is 
contingent on a good match between an individual's leadership 
style and the needs of a'Situation. 

The Contingency Theory identifies two leadership styles Human 
^ relations-oriented leaders are motivated primarily by a desire for 
good interpersonal relations witb their subordinates Task-oriented 
leaders are most concerned with success th carrying out the task at 
hand. 

The key variable in determining which style fits the needs of a 
situation 15 the favorability of that situation Favorability is affected 
by the.quality of leader-member relations m a group, the degree to 
which a group's task is str :nred, and the formal power the leader 
derives from occupying his - her position In general a situation 
becomes more favorable as leadermembor nefations improve* the 
task becomes (Ttore structured, and the leader's position power 
increases^ According to the Contingencv Theory, task-onented 
leaders perform best m very favorable or unfavorable situations, 
while human relations-oriented leaders are more effective in 
moderately favorable situations 

The greatest vaiue of the Contingency Theory may well be its 
success in shoeing that the needs of a specific situation, as well as 
the qualities of a leader, cah influence leadership effectiveness 



n Richard A,* and Mclntyre, Kenneth L The 

lL(^ll ^^k^ School Principahhip. Volume U: The 

Effective Principal Reston, Virginia National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1976 90 
pages. £0 number not yet assigned 

Rather than theorfzing about leadership effectiveness. Gorton 
and MclMyre and their research team sought out sixtY effective 
principal and tfted to determine somo of the secrets oi their 
suCCesSv The researchers requested nominations from directors of 
f secondary education in the departments of public instruction in 
every state to make up <1 hst of effective administr<itors whose 
names are not revealed in the report and in f<ict, are (guarded with 
<itmj>^t setrety Interviewers <i^ke<l thes<-' outstanding; 
adm'fiistraiors and their coworkers qjestfons about the 
administrators personal- professional, and sc hool characteristics^ 
about the nature of their lobs. and about their problem solving 
techniques. 

The result is an extremelV well written a/id. at times, provocative 



report. Substantiating theorists on leadership sty[e> the authors 
found no particular personal qualities or leadership style unique to 
effective adr|pinistrators Instead they found that effective 
administrators are often those in the most favorable situations. 
They have strong support from student^^ teachers^ and parents. 
They have "a reasonable amount of autonomy." And they have "a 
reasonable amount of lesources." 

Otherimdings, however, indicate that principals' effectiveness is 
a result of more than just the good tuck of finding themselves in a 
nurturing environment. As Gorton and Mclntvre put it "These 
principals are also very people oriented> their strongest asset being 
an ability to work with different kinds of people having various 
needs, interests, and expectations.'' 

Two additional findings are of note. The first is that many 
principals interviewed complained about "the excessive amount of 
paper work demanded of them and their required atter dance at 
district meetings," The secondChighlighted in Trnre magazine as the 
most disturbing feature of a report they believed to be of national 
mterest) is that a majority of effective principals are not expecting 
to stay in the prirKrpalship, They hope to move either to other 
administrative positions or out of education altogether, , ^ 



Tl C^^^ Halverson, Don Tme Management RevHed, 
lL(S>j/4) Redwood City, Califomia: San Mateo County Board \ 
of £ducation> 1978, 44 pages, £D 154 476, 

Many administrators are prevented from being reaf leaders 
simply because they have too much to do, Halverson has collected 
numerous good suggestions to help educational administrators t^se 
time more effectively. With no unnecessary verbiage^ he presents 
these tips in the form of short> well-organized lists that can be 
quickly and easily absorbed. 




lnterspfr>al among these lists are thought-provoking quotes on 
the value and proper use of time from authors ranging from 
Callisthenes ("Wecan either use the passing hours to implement our 
DlanSi realize our drea{ns. strengthen our foundations, or we may 
treat these hours with unthinking indifference^ the moments 
slipping througl) our fingers like fine «and on the «hore"] to 
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Napoleon (' The reason \ beat the Austnans is that they did not 
know the value oi five minutes"). 

Halv€rson lists some of the most basic rules for managing time 
effectively: determine the goals andobjectives in all major aspects 
of your life; devote at least 25 percent of y<Ajr work week to 
personal improvement in your managerial rolei block out a large 
amount of time daily for planning in your m a |or management areas, 
know and keep track of where your time goesi prioritize your time 
',to match your high-level ob^ectivest and plan for and utilize basic 
tim^ management tools such as proper delegation, role definitioni 
and secretary development. 

Included in the appendix are forms and checklists for setting 
activity pnorrtres. drawing up ^ weekly schedule, and monitoring 
time management effectiveness 

i) KrH>op, Robed/ and O'Retlly, Rjocrt. Farttctpattve 
0 Decishn Making in Ctwr/ct/Zt/n. ■I9y'5. 10 pages. ED 
102 664 

"Where does the prmcipal ^nter the decision makrng processr 
ask the authors of this report Tmv then proceed to explain how 192 
respondefit teachers ans^-ered {^question of how they wanted 
prinCJt>als to enter the decision -making process. 

Knoop and O'Reilly present enlightening data in an area central 
to leadership effectiveness -^decision making They found that 
t^a^hers wanted neither to have sole responsibility for Curncular 
decision-making nor to have the principal make af I the decision? for 
them. Rather they wanted to participate in decision- ma king in a 
way that would ensure their ideas being considered. Mo«t teachers 
queried preferred that decisions be made either by majority vote of 
teachers and prmcrpaUorby the principal with a great deal of input 
by teachers-^ 

Knoop and O'Reilly use these findings to refute Myers's (see 
el&ewhere in thi^ chapter) contention that the principal ought to be 
merely ^facilitator According to the^e authors, Myers maintainn 
that a principal's role in decision-making ought to be only to ensure 
that proper procedures are followed ^nd that demands of teachers 
a<"d community residents are listened to. The data suggest that 
Myers's sort of powerless facilitator is not really what teachers want 
at alL Neither do they want a dictator. Instead, ''results indicated 
that teachers desired to have their ideas considered rather than 
make decisions themselves." 



Kum, Daniel W., and Hoy^ Wayne K. "Leadership 
Style of Principals and the Professional Zone of 
Acceptance of Teachers Educational 
Admmislr^n Quarterty, 12, 3 (Fall 1976), pp 49-64 
El I50165l 

Kun/ and Hoy describe their study of how certain type» of 
behavior are related to leadership effectiveness The stud\^^ is 
interesting for its methodsi as well as its conclusions As their 
measureof a leader's effectiveness, tha authors used the willingness 
of a subordinate "to hold in abeyance his own criteria for making 
dedsions and to comply with orders from superiors " 



Teachers will not respond identically to all types of adminis- 
trative directives. Howeveri the amount of administrative control 
teachers are willing to accept— the size of their "zone of 
acceptance"-is relatively uniform in two areas. **iOst teachers 
consider decisions concerning matters of organizational mainte- 
nance, such as meeting deadlines or making accurate reportSi to be 
a legitimate concern of administrators. Conversely, most teachers 
and even many administrators feel th<it administrators should have 
very httte control over matters in the personal domain, specifically 
"things that either have httle direct relevance to the organization 
and/or are extremely personal/* " ' ; 

There is, howeveri no such agreement among teachers about the 
zone of acceptance tn matters of professional ludgment such as 
willingness to experiment or techniques for evaluating pupils. This 
led the authors to suggest that the size of the professional zone of 
acceptance of most teachers in a school might be a good indicator 
of the principal's effectiveness as a leader. 

Two types of behavior are most often associated with effective 
lead^ship. The f irst^/nitjatfn^ sUuciuf^ inclt;des establishing 'Wll* 
defined patterns of organization* avenues of communication! and 
methods of procedure/' The second cons/cteraffofv r^ffers to 
"friendshipw mutual trust, respect and warmth in the relationship 
between the leader and members of his staff/' 

Kunz and Hoy n>easured how each of these types of behavior 
affected the s\ze of teachers' professional zone of acceptance. 
They found the (argest zones of acceptance among teachers v^se 
principals were hi^ in both initiating structure and considerations 
Further, the two ctualUies frequently went together. However, the 
authors found that, of the two, "initiating structure was the 
overriding factor which was related to the professional zone of 
acceptance of the teacher." 

^ ^zzarelb,|oAmi,Lea<ter5h/p£^/ec*ivertess. School 
I) MStnagement Digest Nimbef1$.£fitC/C£MH 

Analysh Series, Ntmber 44. .Burlingame. California; 
and Eugene: Association ojf California School 
Administrators; and ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management^ University of Oregon. 
1976. 46 pages. ED number not yet assigned. 

Looking at leadership effectiveness from many different angles, 
this^digest^highlights current theories, research, and opinions on 
leadership effectiveness. Mazzarella touc hes on some of the best 
ideas on the topic from over thirty authors. She integrates these 
insights with lively quotes and opinions taken from telephone 
interviews with a dozen practicing effective administrators. 
Warning that there are no magical formulasi Mazzareha concludes 
that leadership effectiveness appears to center around three 
re<tuirements* "an appropriate leadership style, effective decision- 
making structurost and a healthy educational climat{^ that fosters 
good relationships with staffi students, and community" 

Oefore OJscus^mg what makes effectiveness possible, the author 
begins by asking, ''What makes it .o difficult^' Sheanswers, "Many 
administrators today feel severely cnppled by a plethora of 
paperwork and a lack of power, preparation, time, and resources/' 



70 Solutions to some of these problems include more assistance, time- 
management techniques, leadership training programs, and support 
from parent>, community, staff, and administration. All are 
discussed, with citations for obtaining further information 
^ Mazzarelia notes that impmving school climate has been 
identified as an important facet of leadership effectiveness. She 
summarizes the opinion of educators who hold that "if 
administrators can create a healthy climate or atmosphere, then 
support from subordinates can be easily gained " Decisioas'iM^g 
structures too are an important basis of leadership effectiveneJt. 
Mazzarella cites a number of researchers and practicing 
administrators who have concluded that participative decision* 
making ts a crucial component to being an effective leader. 

Leadership style (seen by $ome as the only important prerequisite 
to leadershtp effectiveness) is a third facet of effectiveness. "Most 
research on leadership style confirms administrators' experience. 
To be effective leaders, administrators must be both relationship- 
oriented and task-oriented; they must work well with people, and 
they^must be able to get things done " 



<| r^/^ Myers, Donald A, "The Chautauqua Papers: A 
lLCB)lfi) Dissent/' Nationai £/ementarK Fmctpat 54, 1 
(September/October 19741 pp 1fi-26 61104149. 

Despite hi£ article's title, MVers does not merely dissent from the 
prevailing opinion that the principal ts the critical person in 
contemporary education; he asserts its opposite, "the principal is, 
ancfwill remain, a functionary rather than a leader " Further, this is 
true of almost' all principals, since "the position, not the person, 
largely dictates the principal's status as functionary " A variety of 
societal, organizational, and sociologfcal-psVchoIogical factors 
"severely constrain the actions and dectsion-making power of 
today's principal." 

The functions of a public school are relatively pemianent and 
well defined; its policies areestablished so that it will be compatible 
>vith other schools In its district and across the nation. As a result, 
the principal has neither the time, the ability the power, nor the 
mandate to make substantial changes in a school,. 

In addition, a variety of organizationaj/^actors limit the 
principal's power. The most important of the5e is the rise of teacher 
organizations, which evidently seek "to restructure the educational 
sVstem entirely." The principal ha^ little power over teachers; he 
does not hire, fire, or control salaries "He is. in short, powerless to 
either reward or punish." The rise of both collective bargaining and 
professionalism have combined to make the role of the principal an 
increasingly marginal one— a mediator rather than a leader 

Finally, evidence suggests that eve/i when a principal does 
succeed in ir^troducing changes, those ch|inges may not be of much 
value in improving a school. 



n i^*77 W******' t ' Switzer, Karen Dawn DilL 

1L(Ql) CJ "The Time Management Ladder "" £</ucafK)/)a/ 
Lea^sb/p,3S, 6 (March 1978), pp 462*63,465^ E| 
175 664. * - 



Differentiating between a mete educational manager and an 
educational leader. Sexton and Switzer offer suggestions to help 
"supervisors and principals" move "up the time managenwfit 
ladder" to become true educational leaders. Sexton and Switzer see 
one critical difference between educational managers and 
educational leaders; how they use their time, "The leaders use time 
to their Own advantage." 

The authors identify three levels of .administrator tasks: 
professional and goal functions, (2) critical or crisis functions, and 
(3) maintenance functions. At the top of the ladder are "success 
seekers" and effective leaders; at the bottom are mere "failure 
avoiders" and "maintainers of the status quo," The administrator 
who spends too much time at levels two and three will never mal^e 
it up the time-manaj^ement ladder. 

Sexton and Switzer have identified "the most common pttf allsof 
time^a sting" for administrators. These include "number three" 
type telephone tnterruptionSf any phone conversations longer than 
five minutesf ineffective delegation of duties, trying to do too 
much, and visitors who drop in with "number three" priorities. 

As a prime example of how educational leaders oujfht to be 
spending their ttme^ "maintaining high visibility" is suggested as an 
important number-one-level activity. "Supervisors who insulate 
themselves from teachers and students will not be able to stay -n . 
touch with the reality of the school " 

The article includes a "Time Management Weekly Log" for 
administrators to log howtime is spent and classify each activity by 
level of importance. They suggest that such tabulation for one week 
is the only way to get a clear idea of how time is really spent. 

Tl i^i^ "Concepts of Leadership," 1975, 15 
lL(a)(a) pages. 6D 102 660. 

This document is a general survey of what is knovvn about 
leadership. Despite an abundance of literature on the subject, sopie 
aspects of leadership are still surrounded by confusion and 
uncertainty. The author finds, for exai^ple, that "very few of the 
numerous lists of leadership traits have many items in common," 
Experts cannot even agree ab6ut ^he relationships, between a 
leader's effectiveness and his or h^r "chroiK>logical age, height, 
weight, physique, energy, appearance, dominance, self-sufficiency, 
emotional control, and extroverskjn-introversion," 

These facts suggest that it is nojf simply the traits of the potential 
leader, but how wdl they are fuited to the needs of a specific 
situation, that determine how successful the feaderwill be. Because 
effective leadership does vary with differed situations, all people 
possess some leadership capabilities. While neariy everyone has 
what It takes to be an effective leader in some situations, almost no 
one can lead effectively in all situations. 

Evidently^ the effective leader should be able to perform two 
primary functions. The firsti facilitating goal achievemer)t, is the 
leader's success m helping the group accomplish the task at hand* 
The seconf) leadership function, group maintenance, is the leader's 
ability to maintain good interpersonal relations within the group. 
Both functions are instrumental in effective leadership, though the 
relative importance of each will vary according to the situation. 



Tye, Kenneth A. "The Times They Are a Changin' for 
School Principak'' Thfust for Edu^aUouai Leaderships 
^ 7, 1 (October 1977), pp. 4-7, EJ 172 

This article discusses some oi Ihe ways in which the professional 
lole of the school principal is changing in contemporary education. 
Today's schools face probEems different from those of the past. In 
general, these Tiew problems, complex and without easy ^lutions, 
are combining to make the principal "the critical person in the 
educational process^" 

Tye suggests that' it is important, therefore, to distinguish 
.between 'two roles the principal may take^ an administrator 
(oriented pr?hiarily toward maintaining the status quo) and a leader 
(functioning as an agent of change and growth). Most of today's 
principals have been selected and trained to serve as 
administrators, but education might be better served by "principals 
who define themselves and are defined by others as leaders." 

Tye emphasizes three areas where a principal's leadership is 
particularly important: goal attainment, human processes, and the 
school's sociopolitical context. Goal attainment is the schoors 
success in doing its job of educating. Human processes are the 
interpersonal relationships and interactions within a school A 
^principal attends to a school's sociopolitical context by 
understanding politics and recognizing how a school fits ther>eeds 
of the larger society it serves. A fourth dimension of leadership, 
^perhaqs the most important of all, is the principal's self-awareness, 
the ability to assess— realistically— his or her own strengths and 
weaknesses. 



Viz, Jtobett^ T. "Principal leadership Styles and 
Effectiveness as Pterceived by Teachers/' Paper 
presented at American Educational Research 
Association annual meeting. Chix;aga April 1972. 11 
pages. ED 064 240, ^ 

Utz reports on the findings of a survey of how experienced 
teachers evaluated school principals, Subfects were first asked to 
characterize the overall performance of their principals on a scale 
ranging from "excellent" to "poor." At the same time, the teachers 
also evaluated, principals according to the levels of concern they 
shovi^for"productron"andfor "people/' The results, as expected, 
showed that principals rated as "excellent" had "significantly 
higher mean scores _ , in both the 'Production' and rPeople' 
dimensions than did principals ranked in each succeeding lower 
category/' 

Survey responses also made it possible for the author to develop 
, profiles of "excellent" and /'below average/poor" principals. An 
excellent principal is characterized by direct interaction with 
teachers— orienting new teachers, soliciting a wide range of 
opinions before making policy decisions* and evaluating teachers' 
performance honestly, emphasizing suggestions for how to 
improve. In short, an effective principal is"respected and trusted by 
the teacher and is seen as one who cooperates with the teacher in 
getting the job done/' / 
. Conversely, the lowest^ranked principals tended to l)e much less 



involved with their teachers, providing minimal orientation for new 71 
teachers, utilizing little or no teacher input in program planning, 
and seldom evaluating teacher performance. 
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n (F^n Warold W. "An Administrative T^amJ" /ourna/ 
ii^ii of Bducat'tonai Adrnkihtfathn, 13, 2 (October 19751, 
pp, 73-80, £1 134 517. 

In this report on the management team in one Michigan school 
district. Boles cites a situatk)n that is all too common. His report 
reveals that the management team existed in name only. The term 
"administrative team" was being "apptJed to periodic meetings oi 
individuals who were in no ^nse ateam," While the team included 
principals and assistant principals, teacher requests for 
participation on the teani we.re never acted on. Meetings vrare not 
convened along carefully prepared agendas, and items oi interest' , 
to Only a few members were ofti'n discussed rn the presenceof the 
entire committee. The word "policy" was often used to refer to 
things that were cleariy not policy. The consideration of goals* 
philosophy, and curricufjiim was almost totally omitted. 

This apparent confusion concerning areas of authority and 
responsibility was corroborated by Boles' testing instrument, He^ 
discovered that there was no consistency in terms of the 
expectations members of the team ^eld for each other. In only one 
case was the individual's self-evaluation the same as the other 
members' evaluations of him, — ^ 

Boles concludes that the team concept and the idea of 
management by objectives had been instituted in this case without 
being clearly understood. Members of this team were not receiving 
the necessary feedback concerning their performance, and they 
were unsure what behaviors to expect from others on the team. 
Boles recommends the use of his questionnaire to gauge 
per/ormance expectations and to provide feedback 

Tl ^' "'^^'^P""^ 3" Effective Board- 

ii^/^ Administrative Tearn," P^per presented at the 
^^^^^^ National School Boards Association annual meeting* 

■ — -.^.^jouston, March 1977, 10 pages. £D137 9ei, 

"I believe the localTclfool board, superintendent, principals^ and 
supervisors must work closely together as a teani to meet the 
complex challenges of education today," Burk also strongly 
believer that the organization of administrators into bargaining 
collectives or unions seriously threatens this integration of 
management by setting the administrators apart as a block. 

That collective bargaining is ah increasingly popular idea among 
administrators is well documentecf by Burk. According to a recent 
NASSP survey, 50 percent of the association's membership favor 
collective bargaining for principals, and almost one-third' are' 
already organized into collectives (fc/ucators Negotiating Service^ 
February 15, 1977), 

Burk isa memt^rof a school board that has taken positive steps 
toward involviqg administrators and supervisors in policy decisions. 
The latest development is the creation by the board of two 
committees, composedof both board members and administrators. 

The procedural committee's purpose is to establish an objective, 
open-minded dialogue between the board and tho aclministrative 
staff. Discussion includes such concerns as the extent of 
administration involvement in decision -ma king, the mutual 
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Identificatton of problems and issues, and Jthe establishment of 
objectives andgoal^. 

The<H:onomic committee'spurposeistodiscuss salary plans and 
fringe benefits. This separation of discussion topics has helped 
.allevtate problems encountered at former meetings at which salary 
discussion was mixed with discussion of the Overall operation of the 
school system, 

Coctia, Joseph A. "Point. Principals: Not Middle ' 
^J^J Management" and Barea^ Norman, "Counterpoint 
PrinCit^als— Ves, They Are Management." NASSP 
Bu//etfn>61,40S(Ianuary1977),pp 79^ £1158823 
and 158 824. ' 

One problem inhibiting the development of the management 
team is the question of the prtncipal's role. Is the pnncipal middle 
management or is the pnncipal more properly a teacher^ This is 
perhaps the single most important issue facing the district that 
wants to implement a management team. 

Coccra argues that theredassificatton of 'pnnctpals as middle 
management is of recent vintage " They are considered team 
members only when aflministrators find it convenient While 
Coccia acknowiedges that the team feeds an instinctive need for 
"identity and'status/' the prtnc^pal should be regarded as "the mas- 
ter teacher" and should be allowed to "be part of teacher 
organizations and should have representation On teacher 
l^argainfng units." Two benefits would accrue to principals in 
teacher unions, Hrst^ pnncipals would want what is best for their 
staffs and their organizations would function better Second, 
'teachers might be less anxious in bargaining sesstotis to divest 
principals of their powers. 1 \ 

Barea argues that while many of the prerogatives pnncipalsonce 
held are now formalized by a negotiated contracts the fact rematns 
that the tasks -^numerated in the agreement are "clearly 
managerial " In Michigan^ for example, general school laws define 
the principal's duties. The principal is responsible for the operation 
and evaluation of educational programs The principal advises Oi* 
matters of promotion, discipline, scheduling, budgettngn and much 
more- 
Only two courses are open to the principal who now carries 
"more responsibility with less authority" than at any other time 
Either the principal must be ^art of a management team that truly 
works or he must belong to a principals' organization that 
negotiates formally with the board Uarea sees no other 
alternatives A principal who ttecomes part of a teaching 
organization risks becoming a "pawn of the faculty V 

/n Erickson, Kennelh A,, and Gmelch, Walter H. Schoot 
Management Teams: Their Structure, function, and 
Operatrbnr SIRS Monogr^yjh. Arhngton, Virginia. 
Educational Research Service, 1977 66 pages ED 
144 230- 

A central administrator may share differing fractiOnsof his [>ower 
and resf)onsibility with an adhiinistrative team, <lepending On his 



position on Maslow's hierarchy of needs. An insecure administrator 73 
may feet better with a traditk)nal hierarchical organJzation, 
characterized by centralized <^cision^aking and extemal control 
of employees. On the other hand, an administrator wN9se basic 
needs are fulfilled and who is more concerned with^tie^ and self- 
realization may feel better abput sharing decision-making with a 
team, Erickson and Cmelch encourage administrators to analyze 
themselves and gear the team organization to their needs, irstead 
of blindly following a model unsuited to them. 

The authors encourage a similar analysis of the needs and 
readiness of potential team members for a power sharing system. 
They include a number of useful figures and tables to help fn this 
an a Iv sis. 

The change from a traditional hieraKhy to a management team 
is most often a slow process, requiring that team members be 
educated in the techniques of group process, decision-making, and 
goal identification. 

A clear understanding of the decision-making process is 
particulady crucial to the success of a management team. Thereare 
four major modes of decision-making: chief administrator makes 
decision without team consultation; chief administrator makes 
decision with consultation; team majority makes decisk)n; and 
team consensus makes decision. The authors stressthat the method 
should vary according to the type of decision^ the amount of time 
available, and other conditions. Consensus decisions, they note, are 
not always of higher quality than those made by individuals— it 
depends on the circumstances, - 

The authors discuss size and composition of teams and self- 
evaluation procedures for teams. They also outline three common 
team management models. Throughout, they emphasize that each 
organization should assess its pwn needs as well as the needs and 
characteristics of its administrative personnel before designing a 
management team. 
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Ertandson, David A, Strengthening Schooi Lef^dership. 
Danville^ Illinois. Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
1976, 1 23 pages. ED 1 47 %9. 

Most school administrators fit what Eriandson calls Model I 
behavior, as defined by Chns Argyris and t>onakJ A. Schon, Without 
much input from others, the administrator defines problems, 
formulates goals, works out procedures, and then presents^his 
approach to others m his organization. In effect he tries to sell his 
position, and others must either ^*jpport or reject it. Thisresults,in a 
defensive relationship in which the administrator is isolated and 
information flow is hampered. 

Model II behavior, on the othei' hand, ts characterized by the 
joint development of a solution to a problem. The joint process 
helps separate persons and plans, so that a group can attack apian 
without attacking a person. 

The problem, of course, is in the transition from Model I behavior 
to Model II. Eriandson outlines a process to effect this transition 
through the administrative team concept. 

In a workshop for administrators aimed at making this transitron 



74 (described in detail by Eriandson), one oi the most useful 
techniques was role-playing A person would role-play his 
antagonist while someone else played him. As a result, the person 
could feel the impact he was having on his antagoni^t^he-adCfior^ 
also suggests bringing m an outside Consultant skilled m group 
process , techniques to help in the transitK>n. 

Often a team will fail to consider a broad range of alternative 
goals, due to a dominant team member operating according to 
Model I patterns, or due simply to the difficulty of the tjsk 
Recently, however, several processes have been developed for 
systematically generating altematives. Erlandson describes fully 
one of these processes, the Delphi technique, as a means of 
bypassing the negative influence of Model I behavior. 

Once goals are chosen, it is necessary to make decisions for 
achieving these goals, as ^ell as for regularly reexamining the goafs 
and progress towaid them Erlandson explains m detail the '<1\PP 
Model of Evaluation" originated by Daniel Stufflebeam, a highly 
structured system of dectsion-makingand goal evaluation. He^lso 
Qutlines a structured program for continual organizational analysis 
and reform. 

n (^t^ Frucd, John, "The Principal as a Key Member of the 
iiS/KO) Management Team." Paper presented at the 
National School Boards Association annual meeting. 
" Houston, March 1977. a pages. ED 137 965. 

All levels of the management team^ from superintendent to 
assistant principals, must participate in the development of 
management policies and Concepts. This s^proach, Commc>r> m 
business, allows frontline administrators the opportunity for input 
into the total management process. 

Frucci stresses that the role of each team member must be 
clearly defined with particular attention to the interfaces between 
all areas and levels of management. Only when each member 
understands his role ano the other members' roles can the 
management team concept work. 

As an example of a working design, Frucci presents in its ent*rety 
the "Central Valley Administrative Team Model/' which in turn is 
based on the RACI Model a procedure in which /Responsibility, 
Approval, Consulting^ and Informing are clearly defined functions. 
Detailed rules define the procedure of policy-making from proposal 
to adoption^ using the RACI designations. 

Ufing this system^ the team has developed several "management 
statements" concerning operations of the school system. It is 
important to realize, however^ that m this model the school board 
retains ultimate authority for ^11 school district policy, rules^ and 
regulations proposed to it by the team. 



n/J^G7 HaineSf Gerald L. "The M<in<igement Team 
2/ u Advocates for Kids A High School Principal's 
Perspective/' Thwst for Educationaf Leadership* 6, 2 
(November 1976), pp. 7-9. E| 156 379. 

While everyone recognizes thM schools exist to Provide for 
dtidents^ often the various ncods oi the staff, the organization^ or 



the ^community .interfere witli^heSTe goats. Because school 
principals ^re_o0,en. forcetTto^ react to fronlbumer issuer long- 
^^ange^slanmng 4nd the goals of the organization may be neglected 
for the temporary issues. Only a true management team "can 
develop Congruence between the r>eeds of all the groups . d direct 
them toward the common goal of student success/' Under a system 
of team management, all groups have an area of clear authority^ 
and everyone is a manager. 

In an attempt to create a comprehensive system with the goal of 
developing "self^irecting^ self-motivating individuals'" working for 
the common good^ Pioneer High, School in Whittter California^ 
planned and implemented a management team program over a 
four-year period. In 1973 the district sponsored a management 
workshop for board members^ the central office staff, and 
principals. During the following two years, the high school wrote a 
"school achievement plan/' which enumerated resources^ sp^if ied 
goals, and generated job descriptions. A number of district 
workshops were sponsored^ and as the plan progressed more people 
were involved in the process. 

Haines lays the success of the plart' to the fact that it was 
predicated on building ihe success and self-esteem of the 
subordinate. In addition, the plan was initiated.at the board level. 



Hayne^, A. Ford K.^ and Garner, Arlhitr "Sharing 
Administrative Decision Making." Oeating f/ous^ 
51. 2 (October 1977). pp. 53-57. E| 170 973. 

Increased Complexity and sizt of school districts since World 
War H as well as citizen demand for more specialized services in 
their schools have made administrative declsion^making by a 
school board or principal alone an almost impossible task. The 
''management team" concept, in which decisionmaking is shared 
among all levelsof the traditional school hierarchy^ isone proposed 
solution to this problem. 

Haynes and Garner cite many examples of research studies In. 
Industry showing that workers in production teams produce more 
arfd are more satisfied than workers in traditional, isolated^ 
assembly-line positions Other studies show th?*t shared .decision- 
making increases motivation to produce, as well as improves 
communication and the quality of decisions. 

Srnilar research in schools shows that.teamwork also improves ' 
the effectiveness of teachers and administrators. As the principal 
shares his or her leadership and the group defines common goals, 
teachers become more responsible and initiate more activities. The 
principal finds more acceptance .for his ideas and receives hijjher 
ratings from teachers for professional leadership. 

Currently^ one person— the principal --must answer for a 
school's performance. The authors believe that accountability 
should be shared by the faculty. They propose initiating this 
responsibility through the formation of teacher teams that would 
Collectively contract with a school board to provide their services, 
rn the sam^ way that administrative teams operate in business. 
Other methods might include paying faculties a bonus when as a 
whole they achieve certain set goals^ or simply legally redefining 
teacher responsibility. 
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Tl Cff^Cf^ tkberman, Myron- "The Administrative T^am? It's 
4X3^2^ an Invitation to Trouble/' Amer/can School Board 
hmnat, 1H ^ Qune ^^77l pp. 25-27, 46. £) 160 475, 

Uebemian belieyes that the role.of staff on an administrative 
team should be strictly advisory, and not at all legisJativa "The 
ultimate decisions often must be made by top management, and 
often of necessity they will conflict with the recommendations of 
nriiddle management/' This view stems from Ueberman's definition 
of "administrative team" as standing for the general canons of 
school administration* " 

- ' Uebemian takes a strong stand against the ''anti-management" 
philosophies that penneate education today Instead of offering 

'long-term contracts to principals to ^ keep them on top 
management's stde^ be suggests that "the way to encourage 
teamwork is to make job security for middle managers dependent 
upon thefr adherence to the pohctes of the board and top 
management/' 

When management is negotiating with a union, it is v^ry 
important that manapement present a solid front, regardless of 
differences within the team. When an administrative team is 
mvolved it is more likely that differences will be displayed, and the 
unbn may exploit these differences to win their concessions. There 
is room fpr disagreement, adds Lieberman, but once a <£strict 
positj43fn is adopted, everyone on the management side should 
support itn 



McNally, Haiotd J, "A Matter of Trust. The 
Administrative Team/' Narronaf £lemen(ary 
Prindpstl 53, 1 (November/December 1973ll PP- 
2fr25. E) 065 992. 

The old hierarchial structure of school districts is giving w^ to 
the more democratic processes of collective bargamrng and 
consultative decision-making. Specifically, the management team 
ts one aspect of this new democratic feeling^ As McNaHy defmes it, 
the management team is not an infonnal social group or an "inner 
circle" without definitive status^- Nor is any body that excludes 
principals consistent with the true idea of the team. Rather, \t is a 
group recognized by the board and superintendent as part of the 
"formal administrative structure of the school system," The team 
includes central office staff and middle management in the schools 
and makes important decisions on policy and interpretation of 
policy. 

To make the management team work, tryst and open com- 
munication are essential. The role and responsibility of each team 
member must be clearly spelled out. McNally points to a study of a 
Michigan team that revealed much confusion and "role ambiguity" 
on the part of team members^ HftU team niember should 
participate In decisions about roles and decisions about goal- 
^ setting. The^eam must also be evaluated regularly to maintain its 
effectiveness. 

McNally does not believe that the team will necessanly make all 
the decisions in the district. But he does believe that its legitimate 
domain can include the team's salary and working conditions. 



cSi)/7T\<| Salmon, Faul B. "The Administrative Team? It's a 
CzJ^^UlX Step Forward for Schools/' American School Board 
hmair 164, 6 (lune 1977]t pp. 24i, 26-27, Et 160 474. 

Salmon fuHv supports the team management concept, both orV 
its own merits as a rfecision-making tool and as a means of 
preventing further unionization of middle managers. In this article, 
he offers several suggestions for ground rules and operational 
procedures for an administrative team. 




Initially, the team approach should be written into board policy, 
and a team job description should be developed describing duties, 
responsibilities, authority, and relationships among team members, 

A method for coping with disagreements between team members . 
and superintendent must be established when the team first begins 
its work. The nature of this agreement will depend heavily on the 
superintendent. The superintendent may retain his "majority of 
one" status, he may seek mediation by a neutral third party, or he 
may allow presentation of the team's opinion at 3 board meeting. 
But Salmon emphasizes that the superintendent must not 
"struaure the group so that there is one-way communication and 
power emanating from him," 

Salmon suggests that each member of the team should be 
allowed to review proposed policies of the board of education 
before they are adopted, and then file an Educalbnaf Impact 
Statement with the superintendent. This would provide the board 
with valuable feedback on the possible consequences of proposed 
policies. 
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Schmuck, Richard A "Development of Management 
' Teamwork: National Overview/' Paper presented at 
the Educational Managers Annual Academy, 
Wemme, Oregon, tuly 1974. 7 pages, EQ 094 456, 



Su 



Schmucksees a paradox in modem mstitutionallifcAs life giows 
more complex, peopfe become rncreasingly interdependent on 
each other. To be successful an institution requires the 
collaboration of many individuals. But at the same time, individual 
diversity often works against collaborative interdependence. That 
ts» employees need to speak for themselves, to feel their votces are 
heard concerning the issues that affect their lives \n traditional 
organ iz at ionaf structures, thts human diversity and uniqueness are 
often squelched. But not so in team management, which m fact 
explott^ individual talents and members' strengths to reach wise 
decisions. Key to the notion of the management team is that 
members hold "some degree of reciprocal influence over orve 
arKrther-" 

The advantages of the team are manifold The increased input 
from all parts of the school district can gtve "an increased 
understanding of how the district structure works'" Input from 
minority groups can increase" the effectiveness of planning 
Because collaboration in decision-making results m an "increased 
sense of psychological ownership in relation to managerial 
actions/' a group decision is more likely to be fully implemented 
than a decision that is merely shuttled down from district 
headquarters. 

The size of the team ttself ts crucial It should be' targe enough to 
encompass representatives from all subsystems and still small 
enough for face-to-face discussions and collaboration The team 
should typically not exceed 15 members Large districts will have a 
sertes of teams with members in Imk-pin" toles serving on the 
deliberations of at least two t^ams Some teams are permanent, 
some are temporary 

The goal of team deliberations need not be iqo percent 
agreement. The goal is primanly that everyone understands the 
issue at handl can paraphrase it, has d^i^liance to air his or her 
feelings, and is at least wtlling not to sabotage the majority's 
decision. 



Sharpe, fenlon^ ^rusr — Xey to Successful 
Management Eugene. Oregon School Study Council, 
University of Oregon. OSSC Bufhtin, 19, 2 (October 
1975), 23 payes.ED113fl27, 

The concept of team management is attractive because 
members of the team "become mow vitally involved in the 
planning and implementing processes" than they might in some 
other kind of organizational dectsloii-making process. But the 
greatest dravrfjack to the effective functioning of the team is the 
same one inherent in every targe organization. That drawback is the 
lack of tfust In everyday communications and interactions 

Sharpe writes that "tfUst is act of willing dependence by orw 
person upon another or group of others " This willing depende ce 
involves a great deal of emotional usk, however* The risk is 
minimized in -i hierarchical organizational structure in which 
decisions flow from the top down. A plethora nf rules and 
regulations further protects members from risk by clearly specifying 
acceptable and unacceptable behaviors 



A refusal to share decisionmaking power implies that "ordinary 
participants in the<F enterprise cannot be ''trusted to exercise 
responsibility." Sharpe cites 3 study that reveals how a dimate of^ 
mistrust affects worker and managerial attitudes. Communicatton 
becomes distorted, and there is less originality of thought a fear of 
controversy, and greater emotional instability. 

The responsibility for engendering trust lies with the educational 
leader who must learn to tfust himself and others. He must be 
willing to delegate important decisions to other members of his 
team. With this increase in trust comes an increasedef f ectiveness in 
probi em' solving, increased emotional stability, and greater 
intellectual development. 

5tarf, Warren D* "Forging the Administrative Team," 
^\W^ NASSP Buffetin, 62, 414 (lanuary 1978), pp 16^20, E| 
171 506, ^ 

Most school administrators have had little training in group 
dynamics, team building, decision-making, and leadership, Starr 
recommends that administrators familiarize themselves with these - 
"new tools," as vvell as look at working models, such as the 
administrative team in the Yakima (Washington) School District,. 

This school district uses a "position papers" process. A positron-* 
paper is an agreement in writing between the chief administrator 
and the management team members that outlines specific 
procedures for working on and solving problems in any specific 
area of concem. Any team member can propose a^topic for a 
position paper, afterwhtchthecontents of the paper are worked out 
between the team and t1ie chief administrator. 

Starr gives as an example a |x>sition paper on administrative 
hiring. The "Opportunity" "Sect ion of the paper covers the ourpose 
of the paper and the philosophy of the hiring process, as well as 
defines "administrator," The "Proposal" section states, indetail, the 
actual rules ^f^d sequence of events in the hiring process. The 
"Evaluation" sectM^n outlines feedback procedures for evaluation 
of the hiring process. 

After a year's use of this method, Starr notes 'a; noticeable 
reduction in friction annong team ntembers ConsisterKy in 
procedure Jias bred trust and openness and has increased the 
credibility of both the chief administrator and the team members. 
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) Aimtfk, Roy. SEA Faient Oplnioo Sarvey^1$74, final 



Report Minneapolis: Southeast Alternatives ^ 
Pfogram, Minneapolis Public Schools^ 79 
pages, ED 115 683, 

How can parents best be involved in the evaluation of schools? tn 
the Southeast Alternatives ($£A) Program in Minneapolis, parent 
evaluation is only one part of a larger attempt to involve parents in 
all parts of the school program.> 

For the SEA Parent Opinion Survey, three schools were selected 
as sites to test "alternate school styles." Because of the 
experimental nature of the proiect, school offkiafs wanted to 
maintain especially close contact with parents^ Administrators 
regularly soughtout individual parent's opinions as well as group 
opinions on issues. Parents served on advisory councils and policy 
boards, and they provided feedback by means of questionnaires 
an'd interviews- ' ' * ^ 

The personal i^inion questionnaire has becomeoneof the most 
prevalent means of gathering evaluations of school progranis- It 
Cii-% be distributedon a Jarge scale for arather smallest and can be 
used to solicit a great'amount of diverse fnforrnation^ In the SEA 
survey. Almen reports that all parents rv^ceived two questionnaires, 
jFhe first, more general set> was the same for all parents; a second 
packet of questions pertained the specific experimental school 
itheir children attended. Parents were asked to evaluate new 
programs as well as their children's prbgress^ They were asked how 
Ihey preferred to have their children's^progress reported to them. 
Y Perhaps as important as the information about the experimental 
p^grams were the opinions of parents conceming their own 
iiiyolvement in school policy, A majority of pa![ents believed that 
th^ir Interests would be best served by ah "elected g^up" that 
"partic1pate(d] directly, in making decisions/' A majority of parents ^ 
vvere satisfied with their opportunities for involvement. Forty 
percent had volunteered for duty in some capacUy, 

<^(7\\/^ Fttiorko, Kdcn Therese^ and, Rhodes; DoHs S, "Co- 
^vUAfl) operation Is the Key- Momenfum. 7, 4 (Oecember 
1976).pp,17'20,EJ156017 , ^_ 

Parent e^/aluatfon of schools cannot take place unless parents' 
are brought into the rou^d of activities that occur in the school, 
According'to these authors, home and school attitudes are related 
^and must be mutually reinforcing. Parents must be fully involved 
with their children's educatbn, and teachers and schools must be 
gearedto h^lp parents "state the goals they have for their individual 
child/' ^ ' 

Unfortunately, many conditbns thwart this ideal close In- 
volvement, In many homes both parents work More families than 
ever before are led by a single parent. In these homes, s^h^ool 
ac^viti^^ must compete with a great many other respohsibilities. 
But even when timedoes^xist, many parentsare intimidated by the 
school atmosphere. Likewise, teachers may feel the presenceof the' 
parent in the school or classroom as an intrusK>n into their domain. 

The authors recommend a program in which parents can 
comfortably observe their children's ^eacher in the classroom. 



Parents can observe "current methods oi instruction and tech^ 
. niques of behav>or« control and classroom management" An 
informal discussion/information art*a could be provided for parents, 
and program direcWs could occasionally make presentations to 
parents on educational topics. 




feklmesser, Itobeft and McCready> Esther Ann. 

tnformation for ParenU on Schoo/ Eva/u^n'on. 
Princeton, New Jersey. ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests. 
I jMeasurement. and Evaluation, 1974 7 pages. ED 099 
432, 

Early in their investigation of variou"^* guides written to help 
parents, evalb^'e the! quality of their schools^ Feldmesser and 
McCready began to i wonder "whether 'there is rnuch genuine 
disagreements at the r^'on-techmcal level about what a gpod school 
is/' Much of the literature fc^jjses on facilines^ student-teacher 
ration, school atmosphere, and test scores. ^ 

School districts themselves a^generally ready to provide much 
of this statistical information. Several of the guides recommend 
that princip^ibeusedas sources oT mformatioifi about test sccftes, 
school pojkies, testing programs. ar>d special education programs 
Some of the guides under discussion provide evaluation forrns that 
parents can ask principals to fill out And almost invarial>l :»e 
gufcles recommend ^ personal visit to the school itself. 

But the authorf note that the evaluation guides all have a similar 
problem [because none of this inforri^ation is quantifiable^ and 
because little or no information exists about the relationship 
between the quality of education and the variables of class ^^ze, 
buildings, or atmosphere, none of thegui(ks specifies any priorities. 
That is, they fail to discuss ^at items might be traded off for 
others, since it is unlikely that a^y school will excei in all areas. Even 
the.vencrable school visit isof questionable value, since none of the 
tsuides offers ^ list of systematic observation procedures 

The authors conclude that none of tl^se guides is sufficient "to 
enable the citizen to evaluate a school or schcbl system, or even 
particular aspects u^ i^ " 

fergusort, D. Hugh. "Can Your School Survive^'a 

is!) Pajent Evaluation?" National Biementary Principal 

56, 4 (MarcWApril 19771 pp- 71 73. EJ 1S7 047. 
■ J 

Unfortunately, the evaluation of schools often occurs m a heated 
political atmosphere This was the case recently at th^ Central 
Middle School m Newark, Delaware, where Ferguson is principal A 
Kfoup of well-educated' '^affluent parents^ concerned about 
dechning test scores, busing, and a number of other sociaf issues, 
petitioned theschpol board for the right to evaluate the school^nd 
its staff. , ' ^ ^ 

The issues^ <^ Ferguson reports, were familiar o^s. the call to 
^return to basics, too much free time, a lack of discipline ^nd 
homework, and not enough classes for gif te^ students Despite the 
unclear aims of the petitioning group and its own often 
contradictory goals, rerguson thought that for the 'school board to 
appear skeptical of thpse credentials would have been disastrous to 



a working relationship between parents and^ard numbers." The 
message from parents was ''beyond reconciliation anHintpossible 
to sidestep/' 

So began a yearlong evaluattoi) of the school. From a general 
open meeting in which all parent opinion was solicited, a task force 
of one hundred volunteer parents^ sj^ teachers, and district 
directors was sciected. A university deanJof education chaired the 
force. 

Ferguson reports that his role as principal during this difficult 
year was to keep a low public profile and to maintain staff morale 
while the school was under scrutiny. Parents observedclasses without" 
prior notice. They often pressed teachers for simple answers 
to complex problems. Teachers needed reassurance that 
statements made in tFese situations ''wouK not come back to 
haunt them in evaluations^'' 

'Ultimately. Centra! Middle School was praised by the task force. 
"Perhaps the greatest value derived from the study was a better 
understanding by educ^' J, articulate parents who did not 
understand middle schools and were somew()at perplexed ... by" 
preadolescent children."- 

<^ iTTlC?) Harrison/ Charles Hx "How Specialists Matcfjf Schools 
^\U/2/ ^nd Executives." Nation^ Schools, 90, 3f(Stfptember 
1972)1 pp. 5ft^. EJ 063 166. ' 

Business executives'^in the process of relocating /in a new 
community are often assist^ in 'their search for a gpod school 
system by professional companies^that keep accural records of 
^ many school districts. The information these compan'ies collect ^nd 
the methods they use^to collect it provide a hdpful guide to 
evaluating school systems in general. 

Area Consultants (AC), a New York City firm, bases its evaluations 
on the assumption that Khe quality of a school system can be 
accurately det^mtjned from information about its high schools/' 
They "believe that "not only are educatiunol aspirations of the 
community reflected m iji^s high school ... but more statistics can be 
obtf^ned from a hlgl school than from an elementary school/' 

What infonnation does the ftmn collect? The cpnjpany asks 
school districts to fill Out a High School Data Form, v^hich asks for 
sixteen facts, among them the number of grades in Ihe high school 
current enrollment, average number in a classroom, student- 
teache: ratio, percent of faculty with advanced degrees, number of 
guidance coun^lors, percent of students who continue to college^, 
teachers' salaries* advanced placement subjects, and honpfS 
courses of fered. 

One specific pie<f^ of infonnation AC uses in its evaluations is the 
nurnber of* periods taughtper day by English teachers. '!£n5lish is an 
^ important subject that dem^uids much of the teacher because of 
the papers that must be reviewed and corrected So the quality ofi 
tnstruction has to be related to the number of classes the English 
teacher teaches" More than four periods is considered too many. 

Harrison's guide and his additional VTen Questions" that school , 
managers should be able to answer are pfirparily intended for us^ 
by professional, white<ol]ar parents. / ' 



lohwoo, Bf«ce. "Taping Parent Oprnion " instructor. 



{March 19701 pp. 14445. EJ 015 356. 



Of the many n)eans schools have devised to seek out and make 
useof parent opinions about schools Johnson reports ononeot the 
nnost creative. At Stanley Elementary School in Tacoma, 
Washtngfton, officials had a difficult time getting parents in this 
racially mixed Iw-mconje neighborhood to voice their feelings 
' about school affairs. TheV were generally intimidated both in 
private meetings with teachers ^nd mass meetings with school 
board members. 

To combat this situation, administrators at the school issued 
fonnal invit^ttions to parents, followed by personal contocts, asking 
<^<them to meet in 'Informal, round-table discussions on school 
^programs/' The discussions were scheduled m late afternoons and 
^fVenings so working parenfs could attend more easily 

At each meeting— with only three or four parents present^ 
a school official gave a brtef rntroduction/ started a t^ recorder^ 
and left th/^ p.^ents at^ne. h ihis unstructured situation/they spokp 
freely abou tf^iiir concerns. Later the recordings were edited nrto a 




longer tape, studied, and recommendations were drawn from it. ^ 
Johnson wants to lay to rest the myth that low^income parents 
are not concerned about the education of their chifdrem These 
parents were deeply concerned about a variety of issues. They 
wanted the schools to teach creativity, toencourage individualized 
mstructton, and to promote racial hannony. Johnson believes, 
however, th^at parents in lov^income neighborhoods do not need to 
be involved in programs before they are implemented because the 
parents are not familiar with many educational procedures. 



johfison, Uryx A Survey of f^rents of Students at 
Jordan fuuhr High School Minneapolis; Department 
of ResearcK and Evaluation, Minneapolis Fublid 
Schools, 1974. 27 pages. £D 117 138. ^ 

When Minneapolis recently impl^niented a new desegreg^ 
t ton/integration plan, the diinority population of Jordan Junior High 
School neatly quadrupled in one year. To see how parents felt 
about the new integration policies and about the quality of 
education at Jordan, a sampling of parents in all racial groups was 
taken by the Minneapolis Public Schools Department ofResearch 
and Evaluation. 

Parents were interviewed in their homes about three specific 
topics: "parent sa !sfaction with the educational program," "parent 
preference for the two kinds of pupil progress reporting systems 
used at Jordan," and "parent feelings about desegregation and its 
impact on their children." The survey consisted of twenty-ffve 
questions, for which parenb could choose from four different 
responses, ranging from "very satisfied" to "very dissatisfied." After 
each question parents were encouraged to incliide comments^ 
though less tiian half did. Thefinal questions askeU pamntsto relate 
negative and positive experiences their children went through as a 
result of the school boundary change. 

The survey showed that parents "overall were satisfied with the 
educational programs" and with their children's progress in the 
' specific areas of reading and math. 

While it was not especially ambitious, the survey at Jordan 
provides an example soliciting parent opinion on both very 
general and very 'specif ic topics. -It is a good example of an 
evaluation procedure brought to bear on a localized problem. 
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Middletofiy M, Ax An £va/uat/6n of the Famify Life 
Education Course at £r/c Hamber Seconcfary^ School 
Vancouver, British Columbia: Education Services 
^ Group, Vancouver Board of School Trustees, 1975. 
44 pages. ED 132 166. 

' By involving parents regularly in evaluations of school programs, 
administrators can anticipate problems and devise more 
Informative, responsive^ courses for students. In the casCnOf p6- 
tentrallycontroversial or sensitive subject matter Ouch as marriage, 
thefamily, and sexl It 'is' extremely 'important to/involve parents and 
to get their.approval. ' 

At the Eric Hamber Secondary School In Vancouver, British 
Columbia/ program coordinators of the Family Life Education 
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80 Course surveved parents and students. Questions concerned the 
appropriateness of subject matter, the general level at which 
subject shouEd be taught, and whether parental permission should 
be necessary to take the course Participant v ?re also a^ked to rate 
program objectives according to their Importance 
While parents oveiwhelmingly approved oi the course contents. 
^ they suggested the addition of mater^l covering family budgeting 
and choosing a marriage partner. 
The questionnaire is induded in the report. 

<5) Natkmat Urban League. Paren* Power and PubVtc 
a=jlX<Qj Schooh: A Guide fat /^rent Advocacy. New York 
_^ Education Divisiog 1972. 17 pages. ED OBI 876, 

Acting oh the proposition that the 'quality oi our schools must 
not depend on the economic or racial quirk of fate.imposed upon 
the neighborhood in which a child's parents happen to live." this 
Urban league handbook provides guidelines for low^income 
parents to Mge the quality oi their children's schools, 

like many guides for evaluating schools, the handbook re* 
commends that parents visit classrooms and observe teachers, ft 
asks parents to consider whether their children are treated with 
respect Does the teacher make reasonable assignments? Are the 
lessons dull and repetitious or tivety and interesting? The handbook 
urges parents to visit special classes and the library They should 
inquire about testing facilities. Parents should insist that their 
children be fully tested, if necessary, outside of school. 

For lowincome parents the public schools can be a nightmare of 
bureaucracy and Intimidation For them, the question of school 
quality 'is more than pupil-teacher ratios^ test scores, honor 
societies, and the qualities usually used to measure middleKilass 
schools. The school is frequently seen as an adversary The 
handbook advises that parents know and follow the school's legal 
guidelines. When visiting schools, parents are advised to take a 
friend for support and as a witness to the proceedings One long 
section in the handbook is devoted to the legal intricacies of 
expulsion, truancy, and punishment. 

The picture of a good school that emerges here is one in which 
parents are treated honestly and made to feel at home in the 
schools. They are treated with respect, i-nd their grievances are 
handled openly and quickly. 

Wilion C, "ECE in C^ifornia Passes Its First 
C^IXH} Tests." Phi Defta Kappaa 57. 1 (September 19?5). pp. 
EI122 522, 

The Early Childhood Education (ECE) program in California is an 
attempt to restructure the K-3 program. It is characterized by a low 
pupU-teacher ratio^ individual instruction, and parental 
involvement. ECE has no categorical profframingx Each child is 
treated as an indivrduat learner. 

A unique aspect of the ECE program is the way parents are 
involved functionally. They serve on ECE advisory committees at 
each school. They help prepare instructional materials, and they 
wpfk with students in a one-toone relationship in the classroom. 



.Each parent brings adifferetit culti"al background, pursuits, and 
interests to the school. 

Riles acknowledges that it is difficult to move parents into the 
program. In addition to the traditional parent apathy, one must 
contend with the fact of working parents. When patents are found, 
they must first.be educated into the program. To provide inttial 
training, the district offers seminars for the parents either in the 
classroom or in mobile units. As part of their trainfrig they observe 
children In the classroom. They work together in groups and study 
educational materials. ^ 

Many of the concepts Riles proposes have become state policy 
through their incorporation in A.B, 65, which recently passed the 
California legislature. 



Thomas, Donald. "How to Recognize a Gem of av* 
School When You See One." American School Board 
A)urnat 162. 3 (March 1975), pp, 27-30. EJ 112 493. 

The habit of measuring a school's quality in teims of its 
hardware, software, budget course selection lists, the number of 
books per child, expenditure per child, and student-staff ratio is. 
"suspect i^ not downright worthless." Thomas asserts. Such 
indicators tell us merely "howrich a school district is, not how good 
its schools are." Thomas believes that only the traditional school 
visit can reveal a school's quality^ He offers six questions that the 
visit should answer'. 

What are the schoors basic purposes? School principals and 
teachers should be able to articulate ''exactly what the school is 
trying to achieve during a particular year," They should be able to . 
state goals in terms of skills and achievement levels. ^ 

What degree of respect for children does the school exhibit? 
Good schools, says Thomas, respect all chilcfren, and ''uniqueness is 
valued above sameness." Children are encouraged to choose their 
own reading materials. 

What altemative in learn^ir^ opportunities does the school offer? 
A good school recognizes that not.all children learn in the same 
ways. 

What kind of ^elf<oncept do the children exhibit? In good 
schools children are given '^'positive verbals" to live up to, A child 
who does tradlyx>n an exam is never criticized for being sloppy or 
lazy, o ; 

How positive are the attitudes exhibited m the school toward the 
school? In a good school, morale will be high. Principals and 
teachers will talk openly about their problems. 

What icind of home^hool relationships does the school 
maintain? Good schools plan regular conferences iof parents and 
teachers All statistical information pertaining to the child 
(psychological tests^ health records, achievement tests) will be 
readily available to parents. 
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<]T)<] Bagin, Don* How to Start and ttrpfove a P. 

fVpgram. Evanston, Illinois: National School Boards 
Association, 1975. S4 pages. ED 111 070. 

Bagin's guide reflects the tfcnd aw^y from emphasis on 
traditional public relations to emphasis on communtcattons. As he 
potnts out, the image of "pubtic relations" has suffered 
considerably in recent years; "communiCt^^Jons^and community- 
reiatuns are purer-sounding and usually more public accep- 
tance.' Although many experts in this field make the same 
substitution, it is rather refreshing to run across an author willing to 
make explicit the reason for this transition. 

The change, however, \s more than a mere semantic alteration.' 
As Bagin makes clear comm unications is a two^ay process, and 
the new concept of public relations means improving 
communication both within and outside the school. The intemal 
audience (teachers, support staff) is ^s important as the extema! 
audience (the public), 

fo achieve this goal of effective and total communication, a 
school district must take very seriously its public tdations efforts. 
Bagin lists common mistakes made by districts tryingto initiate aPR 
program, including naming a teacher to bo PR director on a part- 
time basis, "regarding the newly appointed communications 
specialist as little nr>ore than a writerof news releases.' and starting 
a PR program withoJt carefulIV defir)ed objectives.'^ All these 
mistakes betoken a lack of commitment on behalf district 
leaders, a lack that has causedsome districts' attempts to backfire 
"so explosively that afl possibility of doingthe job right was negated 
for years." « ^ 

To ensure that administrative personnel are sufficiently 
committed to improving communications with internal and ex- 
temal audiences, Bagin recommends making communications 
skills a prerequisite for hinns rvew administrp'ors; he lists sample 
questbns covering different cnmmunicatk>ns ateas to be asked of 
job interviewees. He also suggests that "conimunicatbns successes 
and failt^" be made part of annual administrator evaluation. 

To, ensure that district employees gain ',^cific skills and 
confidence in the'^rea of school public relations," he recommends 
that practical materials and knowledgeahle consultants be utilized 
in inservice sessions for all school Personnel (including secretaries, 
custodians, and cafeteria workers). Bagin has appended a "Yellow 
Pages" of resources useful for inservice programs in school pub^c 
relations. 

B^in, Doa* CrazJan, Fraiik; and Harr' ^i^ Charlet. 

PR for School Board Members. A Ctiic * or Members 
of Boards of fducat/bn and Schoot Adminhtrators to 
improve and Sirengther} Scfroot tnhrmation Pro- 
grams, Vo/ome S, AASA f xecutjve Handbook S^'rks. 
vyashington, and Eugene, Oregon: Americaii 
, Assbciati;r of School Administrators, and ERIC 
: Clearinghouse on £dui:«?iona1 Manag^nnent, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 19:^6.^74 pd|jes.|D,127 656^ 
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Although this handbook covers the expected and necessary PR 



82 program components (such as district publications and the handling 
of communications in crisis situation j). perhaps its most interesting 
chapters deal with informatton gathering The authors examine, in a 
fair amount of detail how the district can obtain feedback from the 
community and how the school board can obtain information 
necessary for decision making from the administration and other 
sources^ 

Among the sources of cotnrtiunity input discussed by Bagin, 
Grazran. and Harrison are citizens advisory committees ("one of the 
most important feedbackmechanisms in school communicatbns") 
and "key communicators/' Key communicators are people in the 
community "who talk to ever/ segment of the public/' These 
leaders (official and tlnofficial) can "often provide an instant 
barometer of community feeling and opinK>n while formal polls 
and su/vey5 are being developed/' The board and administration 
can tap the key communicators' response to program and policy 
^ changes before making final dec[sions. 

The authors bolster their presentation with pertinent obser- 
vations from other writes and wrth descriptions of PR policies and 
- PR director job descriptiDns from various school districts across the 
country. 

Banach, William U and Barkelew, Ann H, The 

6anBch*Baikeiew ArarnsJorm/ng BooL Utica^ 
Michigan: Synergy Group, 1976. 44 pages. ED 141 



Banach ar d Barkelew point out that even though the pDbjic 
po£ses£es a r er large quantity of information about the schools 
(such as t^^ - school lunches, bus schedules* and vacation 
tlat***^ >ti*v ^: j^jch information leaves a lot to be desired, 
. ^.fd other community members simply do not understand 
*uit is being taught to children and why. 
To improve information quality, schools need to devise a public 
relations program that incorporates four components analyzmg, 
plannipgr communicating, and ^aluating Banach and Barkelew, 
both Pft consultants, believe that "disregard for this simple process 
ts the Tnain reason many educational cofnrr^unicatibn programs 
fail/' As they state, "Although the process appears tnte, it works " 
And to get this process started, they advise educators to try their 
brainstorming strategy. 

This strategy is iritended to encourage district personnel (and 
parentsandstudents)topoot ideas In Order tocome up with the best 
list of public relations inriovations possible for their particular 
dtstrfct' A Atf^p^bystep description pf the brainstorming 
process -^useful with groups as small as five or as large as several 
hundred— emphasizes the initial g^neratk>n of a large quantity of 
kieas, then the se}ectk>n and refinement of the best ideas/ 
Appropriate fonnsand check[%ts are included for participants' use. 

^ GilUahtf^Dofutdlt/'InVoijrPublicRHations, Is 
It Tell AIL Of Top Secret?" ?c/k)o/ 5usff)essA^fafr5,^ 
41, 2[Febfuary1975), pp 32-34, E| 110965. ^ 

"The school business office often does many routine things that 



hurt the school imagje internally and externally," according to 
Gallagher. Even though school business managers are not ' 
accustomed to thinking of themselves as public relations 
representatives, ;hey should be apprised of the impact their actions 
have On public perceptions of the schools and on employees^ 
perceptions of the school administration. 




Gallagher lists suggestions intended to encourage business 
managers to "take the initiative and develop a program of com^ 
municating withthe public and the employees/' Business managers 
should avoid using e<kjcatk)nal and f i^al jargon when describing 
business procedures to the public; th^y should be able to interpret 
theschool budget in termsthatthepubfic can understand Jnsen/ke 
training for business staff members can help them to better fill their 
public relations roles. ^ 

To maintain smooth relations v^ith local merchants and suppliers, 
the business mariager should make sure that they are informedL 
when and how the school will pay Its bills, Gallagher recommends 
formatbn of an advisory council "of local citizens, business 
experts, and merchants" to providethe school vvith feedback and to 
encourage committee rnvr^ibers to "relate the school business story 
to other merribers oi the community, 
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MiUdriip, Robeft V. "The PR Aspects of School 
Violence/' /ouma/ of £c/ucatibna/ Commun/catfOn, 1, 
2 (SeptetnbeT'Octo'beTl975l pp, 6^11, Ej 137 969, 

Hilldrup's article deals with a phetK)menon that all school 
administrators find unpleasant and that many find themselves 
unable to cope with -^violence in the schools* Hilldrup, public, 
informatk>n director for the Rfchmor>d, Virginia, public schools' 
urges school administrators to remove their headi from the sand 
and to 'look at the PR implications of school vk>lence, to admitthat 
it can happen in your school system and to start thinking negativety 
in order to do something positive about it*" 

To start with.. PR directors should check with other school 
districts to see what plansthey have devised forhandlingthepubttc 
relations aspects of school violence. Once district personnel 
(especially school principals) are convinced of the Importance of 
planning for unpleasant, coriting^ncies, the PR director should 
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encourage closer relations between school personf>el and the 
police. Hilfdrup advises making contact with a h^h ranking police 
officer "so that you can decide who will make what statement to 
fVhom after an incident happens/' 

Hilldnjp's list of steps to be taken by the PR director once an 
incident of violence has occurred is commendably specific. For 
example, he suggests that media contacts in the time of crisis 
should be made "above the reporter level"— with the city e<fttor or 
rtewseditor; "an advance understanding at the manajB^ement level" 
can facilitate the accurate d'ssemination of information. Radto 
should be the first prtority, since it reaches many people quickly. 
Trust and candor should characterize the PR director's Interaction^ 
with radio stations, as welt as with other news media. Reporters 
should not be allowed to interview, pupils on school property. 
« however, no c.tempt should be made to interfere with media 
Interviewing when puptls are off the school grounds. 
The vnost essential thing is to make sure that the public in- 
1 fonnaticK) director is imrrjediately m/ormed as soon as an tncident 
\ occurs^ as he states, "there is nc way you can serve the schools or 
the media if you are the last to know," 
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fone^ |. William, Budget/Fimnce Campaigns: You 
Can't Ailord to Lose, Arlington, Virginia National 
School Pijblic Relations Association, 1V77, 97 pages, 
ED'14Q426. . 

A school budget campaign calls for all the pubhc relations atxJ 
I communication expertise that the district can muste^ Jones's book 
i makes it quite clear that the election will be lost unless the school 
; district makes campaigning a well-planned yecr-round activity. As 

he states^ " 'tj^ve-Me-Suddenly' campaigns simply don't work," 
L_ _Jor»es lists certain "givens" necessary for school budget passage. 
First, "the issue to be voted on must reasonable, as economical 
as humanly pos|ible, and perhaps most important of all salable" 
He emphasizes that the budget should be stated rn terms 
comprehensible to the average voter, not in "fiscal jargon that only 
an accountant can understand." 

Citizen involvement and credibility are absolutely essential 
% Votec^ust belteve what the school district tells them about school 
financial needs, and the best way to foster beltef is by involving 
citizens in both the budget formulating process and in, the 
Campaign. 

lones points out that each campaign must be tailored, to the 
specific characterittic^ and needs of the individual community; 
thtre is no one formula for election success. He places specral 
importance on the di^rtct's frrst announcement of the campaiga 
which sets the tone for all campaign activities that follow. And he 
stresses that the district must honestly believe that it can win its 
! budget election or it shouldr^t "get on the ballot in the first place " 

lones » book will be of' special interest to administrators in 
districts where budgets have been defeated m the past, since he not 
only includes suggestions from PR experts, but also summanzes the 
experiences of districts that have waged successful finance 
campaigns^ ^ 



<3T)(ST)(ST) )ooc^^|, William, 5u//dingPtjW/cCon^i<fenceft^ 
L±3L=iL=i Scboots. A Sourcebook of' ^oven PR Practices. 

Arlington, Viiginia: National School Pijblic Relations 
Association. 1978, 225 pages, ED 150 725, 

Jones begins this comprehensive guide to the development of 
effective school ptiblic relations programs with a,brief discussion of 
the need for viable public relations wc^rk in schools. Public 
confidence la education is low in spite of imprqvernents in 
education, a discrepancy that points to the necessity for schools to 
communicate their positive accomplishments tp their communities. 

A systematic elaboration of how to do that rnakes up the rest of 
the book. Three themes are emphasized throughout planning^ open 
communication^ and cpmmunity involvement. All are said to be 
essential in each step of the process. 

The first step is to find out what the district's patrons think and 
know about the schools. Public opinion surveys are the best way to 
do that- The key to effective surveys is that they truly survey all 
areas of the district. Also, an annual su^ey^ though expensive^ is 
very effective in keeping districts in toucn with changes in public 
opinion, - '7 

Once the district knows what its people think, it can begin to 
communicate effectively with them, tones touches on literally 
dozens of ways this can be done. One of the mo$t important aspects 
is effective public relations within the $cliools themselves. 
Teachers, staff, and $tu(*ents who are supportive of the schools and 
who have positive information to communicate to the outside 
world are invaluable to community confidence in the schools, 

A key means of communicating within the schools is the 
production of an "inhouse" newsletter. The Dallas Independent 
School District puts one out daily and alto distributes it to the local 
news media. It includes news aiid features informing readers of 
happenings within the district, ■ 

lones g-ves detailed advice on how to handle special 
problems— ranging from violence, vandalism, and other discipline 
problems to the closing of venerable schools. In dealing with the 
latter problem, the Butler (Pennsylvania) Area Schools held a very 
successful "Nostalgia s;ght" for people who had attended the old 
Broad Street School during -its seventy-nine years of existence. That 
diffused the opposittcri to the demolition of the school. 

Honesty and openness are the best policies in dealing with 
discipline problems— as It is with all other areas, including labor 
disputes Schools should never be perceived as trying to hide 
something, 

^ CS) Maguire, (ohn "Using Lunch Time for Effective 
azrozJ^ Community Relations." C/earwig House, Voi, 51, 1 
(September 1977^ pp, 5^, Ej 169 063, 

A very practical Idea for bu^y secondary school principals who 
want to improve school-community relations isto utilize th^r lunch 
time fncreasintiJV' experts are emphasizing the need for schools to 
improve their image and gain friends in their communities. 
Unfortunately, most principals do not have the time available for 
extonsive public relations work. 



Maguire suggests that wtth little sacrifice in time, principals can 
take valuable strides toward better communtty^chool relations by 
inviting important community leaders to have lunch attheschoob. 

If the principal met with one guest per day, twice a week, he 
would have contact with seventy to eighty community leaders m a 
year's time. 

The meeting would include lunch in either the student or faculty 
dining area, at which the guest would have a chance to meet 
important teachers and/or students A short walking tour of the 
school plant would conclude tHe meeting. 

The principal would stave to have the visitor gam a positive 
impression of the school. Should he succeed, he will gam an 
important and influential ally m the community 
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National School Public Relations Associatloa 

Releasing Test Scores: Educatmal Assessment 
Programs, How to Tell the Public. Arlington, Virginia: 
1976, 67 pages, ED 119 322. 

This N5PR\ guide advises school leaders on how to handle a 
potentially uhsetttng event-^the announcement of student 
achievement scores and educational assessment results- According 
to the, author^, "At the local school district level, the quality of 
assessment communication to parents, staff members, community 
leaders and other important publics has been generally sub-par, 
even rxKtexi stent,'' And yet educational assessment programs and 
test scores are ine^ctricat^y mixed with the whole issue of 
ed u cat Ion a I a ccounta bi I ity . 

Given the importance of assessment results, dissemination 
efforts must be carefully planned and execLted at the individual 
school level, at the school district level, and at the state levd. The 
authors advi-e local school systems to release iheir test scores ^s 
soon as they deceive them, instead of waiting for the s^ate^ 
department of education to do so As they point out, "Advance 
release gives local school districts the advantage of initiative " tt 
iilso 'reduces the Jikefihood of public panic when the state report 
comes out," 

Preparation for release of assessment results should begin before 
t)ie tests ate even administared. School administrators should 
realize tliat results will mean different things to different segn)ents 
of the public and should tailor their presentation accordin^y. 
Dissemination ''should be persuasive in natute," meaning that ft 
should be aimed at encouraging various publics to support the 
overall goal of educational improvement. 

These suggestions, backed ip by sample feedback surveys and 
'other materials taken^from Michigan's and MaryJand'j 
dissemination efforts, should aid administrators in minin^izing 
difficulties that can arise when test'resulls come out 

<^<^{S. Yo'^k Stale School Boards Association, 

C=JC=J^ Commtinkations Public RetaXions. A Handbook on 
Schoof'Commun/Cy Rehthns- Revised. Albany* New 
York: 1973, 82 pages, ED 127 707. 

"There is no need to ask if your board has a public relations 



program, ft does, whether you know it or r}oC according to the 
authors of this PR handbook, !n the absence of a coherent PR 
policy, the schgol board performs this key function inadvertently 
and, usually, badly. The intent of this handbook is to assist school 
boards to substitute a well<planr)ed and effectively exectited PR 
program for one marked by inadvertence and happenstance. 

Written for use by school board members^ the handbook 
emphasizes the pivotal role the board plays in interpreting the 
communitv to the schools and, conversely, interpreting the schools 
to the community. Board members have great impact on public 
perceptionsof the schools, accordi^ to the authors, because board 
members are school taxpayers like other citizens and are unpaklfor 
their school service. What board members s^V heard differently 
and is apt to be credited more fully." 

Even though the board, as '1op management" should take the 
initiative in policy formation, PR objectives can be met onty with 
the^'cooperation of "the entire scf)Ool cotpmunity," The authors 
f^or the team approach over formation of a separate PR 
department except in very large school districts- Teachers, ar>d toa 
slightly Jesser degree, other staff members (bus drivers, aides, 
secretaries) play an especially important role in the success Of 
failure of any PR effort. 

Once the school. PR team is comm^ed to improving school- 
community relations, the board can beg-n to develop "the most 
effect'ive means of communication with the maximum number of 
people in the distfict." To achieve this goal, the board'needs to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the concerns and information needs of 
the community (to be ascertained through an opinion survey), with 
the variety of medid. potentially available for disseminating 
informatioa^ and with the processes of producing, writing, ar>d 
placing news ^ that the district maintains good rdatbns with the 
press/ ^ 

<^<^/£ Oiidrasik, Barbara P, "Get Good Vibes from a 
C^C^\Q) Versatile House Organ," /otima/ of EducaXionat 
Communication, 2, 2 (Winter1977), pp, 12-21, E) 160 

^ m 

Good ',chool public relatbns begin at° home with a staff 
newslet',er that answers the need of school employees to know 
wh;*i s going on, according to Ondrasik, editor of an award-winning 
school district newsletter. If employees are "to feel part of the 
team," they must be well informed. And if the"" school staff - 
newsletter does ^ good job of informing, empbyees will more likely 
function as the district's "most valuable PR asset," 

Ondrasik's article is filled with concrete suggestions on how(and 
how not) to write and publish a newsletter. She emphasizes that 
some form of ef feet forest aff newsletter can be assembled on even a 
very small budget. But she points out that "if your school system 
has 'no money' for a regular staff publication of some kind, then it 
*^ally needs to rethink its priorities," 

A staff newsletter's credibility is contingent on presentatton of 
the truth, even about controversial rhatters. A newsletter should not 
function as a management mouthpiece. As Ondrssik cautions, 
"Avo'd at all costs, having your newsletter sound like a pontifical 
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edict issued from the Isolated, insulated 'ivory tower"" 
' Noting that even some of the best school district newsletters tend 
to be "weak and wordy/' Ondrasih counsels using pJain English 
instead uf ^ducatidnese, keeping sentences and paragraphs short, 
condenstng copy where possible, and carefully editing everything 
(even the superintendent's annual message to the troopsX 

Her article includes samples of newsletter front pages from 
school districts around the cojntry. 
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Fotvelli tames* "Work Stoppages and Public 
Relations: Winning the War of Words " New /e/sey 
School Leader, X ^ (lanuaryfFebruary 1975]l pp 
19>20. EI112 415. 

"Why do strikers generally capture public sentiment and support 
even though an objective loot^ at the facts would lead observers to 
other concJusionsr Powell's answer to this question is that 
management teams do a poor job of communicating their positrons 
to their commumties— in other words, they fait at' practicing 
elementary public relations throughout the collective bargarning 

pfOTf^SS 

Powell advises the management side to carOf out an ongoing 
communications program in order to ensure that "dependable 
informatton about school programs and policies rnaches the 
community. The program should build^B climate of pi*l>lrc frust in 
the board of education and the distnct administration. 

The district leadership needs to select an effective communr 
,cato^ to represent managemenf^ side'-a publrc relations repre- 
sentative who can act as "the board's field marshal/' POweil 
suggests that this communicator tr, to work with the employee 
bargaining teamV PR representative to develop joint news releases 
But management generated press releases should ''carefully spell 
out the costs of the demands rejected by the board " 
. If ttie management team belreves ttiat the press is inadequately 
covering the board's position, it should purchase advertising space 
to convey its message If unlawful behavior on behalf of strikers 
occurs^ "public relations techmQues " such as "Quickly informing 
. the news media of any union abuses and hrring a photographer to 
l^ovtde evidence" of disruption, can be effectively employed 
according to POweJL 

^^(^ Schaub^ AHred "The Power of Poor Communrca- 
,a=Ja=j(Q^ Irons" hurna! of BducationAt Communicat/or^ 1* 2 
(September/October 1975), pp 4-5 E|137%7 

A common assumption in the literature on organizational 
communication and public relations is that poor communications 
resuft from <i lack of trainin:^ -that if organization members only 
knew how to communicate effectively^ they would automatically 
do so. Schaub, however, tskes a different po^^tion He believes that 
"faulty communicatrons are often consciously or unconsciously 
engineered to assist Individuals in their quest for power " He 
maintains that management personnel especially are quite skilled 
in communication techniques. Their failure to constructively utilize 
these skills arises from specific "power-related'' problems that 



characterize organizational life in many institutions, including the 85 
schools. 

According to Schaub, the most common cause of poor com- 
munications is "givingtime and energy to more visible, setf-serving 
activities" rather than to improving communications, Ev^en though 
administrators frequently pay lip service to such improvement, the 
fact remains that the improvement process is time-consuming, that 
the payoff is hard to meastJ^^ and that improved communications 
frequently are "of more benefit and reward to others d;3n 
Ourselves" 

Poor communications also result from a wish to avoid con- 
frontation with others^ especially when open communication would 
involve a discussion of(arKl disagreement over)controversLal issues 
or personal value5> A related problem is the t^dency of managets 
to react negatively to employees who articulate problems. As 
Schaub states, "Bearers of bad news often lose their heads,"^ 

Schaub does believe that good communication and smooth 
organizational relations are possible, 8ut hecounselsman^gersnot 
to be naive in their quest for improved communication, Schaub's 
observations offer a valuable Ohough not necessarily pleasant) 
counterpoint to the facile optimism evinced by many 
communications and PR writers, 

^ ^(?) ScJtool'lirfonnatioii and Itesearch Scfvicc* Step-by- 
L^L±:y2J StepCMetoBffectiyePliforLBTgeandSmaSSchoo! 

Oisuicts. SpecU! Buttettn No. 3, Olympia, 
Washington: 1977. 50 pages, EP133 679, 

This collection of articles from public relations and 
communications toumals details the process of effective public 
relations campaigns for school districts. The articles ^re all rather 
brief, and the collection seems to be somewhat laclcing in tinity and 
continue*/, 8ut a number of helpful ideas &^en, as well as a 
basic outlir^ of possible public relations activities, 

Districtwide surveys are very important in the public relations 
process, but they can also be very expensive* The Apple Valley- 
Rosemount (Minnesota) School District alleviated a good deal of 
the expense by utilizing volunteers to hand ddiv^er and pick up 
professionally prepared do-U^yourself surveys rather than hiring 
professional interviewers* The surveys were sent to randomly 
selected homes; use of the volunteers ensured a total response. 

School finance piibticatrons are a key aspect of developing a,^ 
positive attitude on the part of the taxpayers regarding school levy 
proposals. They should emphasize two things— what happens to 
the instructional dollar (ir^ead of focusuig on areas that take a 
smaller percentage of the costs) aiKl community jjse pf school 
facilities, especially those being proposed. 

Another idea Is that of having teachers and principals call parents 
to compliment their children, "rhe calls can be used to mention 
significant achfevemenls by the children or ':.nply improvement in 
behavior and/or class/^rk. The callers should be given a list of 
guidelines Including tl^e objectives for thecalls^ and they should be 
provided with a prWato, convenient ^lace from where they can call 
the parents. 
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Staff Cuts: Mavt»e They're Inevitabfe 
but They Don't Have to Be Bloody/' Updatif^ School 
Board Fol'tcies, 9, ^ {March pp, 14, E| 175 694, 

The key to smooth staff reduction is a clear, well-destifrted board 
policy on reduction in force (RIFL states Custis, The RIF policy 
should include the aiteria that will be used in juggins who will be 
laid offf whether it be seniority or quality of instruction or both. Also 
included should be the specific rights of lakk>f f teachers^ such as 
the degree to which they can keep fringe benefits, andtheir rights to 
"bump" substitute teachers. 

In addition' the board must (Jecide both the role of the teacher 
association >r 'he RIF procedures and how to continue to comply 
with affimiative action mandates. The official RIF policy should 
then be drafted with the help of a lawyer to ensure that it complies 
with state law and due process requirements, 

Custis also outijrres several pitfalls that boards should avoid in. , 
creating an RIF policy. First, vagueness should be avoided— the^ 
reasons for a person's place on an RIF list should be clear to prevent 
lawsuits challenging the layoff list. At the same timei exaa 
deadlines for personnel action should be avoided, if possible to 
allow flexibility should complications arise. Boards should also 
avoid making the promise that they will do everything they can to 
avoid staff cuts, because this promise can afso be challenged In 
court, , ' 

Custis also recommends that boards "think carefully before 
allowing RIF policies and decisions to be subject to grievance, 
arbitration or fact-find in g,"" input from teacher organizations 
should come when the RIF policy is being f omiulated' not when it 
needs to be Implemented, 



Oowiey, Gregg W, '^hat School Boards Do When 
That Irresistible Force Called RIF Meets That 
Immovable Object Called Afffmiative Action/' TjIw 
At7i€fkafi School Boatd fournal 16J, 10 (October 
1976), pp, J5-J9, E| 146 47J, 

T" : 

Downey discusses in detail what most publications only briefly 
mention: tite inevitable confltct staff reduction poses between the 
demands of seniority and affimiative action. The "last hirM first 
fired" seniority fomiula for reduction, viewed by many as the most 
objective and favor^ by teacherS' will he states^ force districts to 
fire minority and women staff recently hired to achieve racial and 
sexual equity. The conflict of seniority and equity, he warns, "can 
pitch a school system into a tumioil of litigation and labor disputes, 

Downey's survey of school system problems and policies offers 
some valuable suggestions for districts. One distKct, he reports, 
seems to have developed a workable reduction policy that balances 
the demands of seniority and equity. The district follows seniority in 
reducing staff until reduction will unduly hit affirmative action 
staff, at which time it takes spe<:ial action to shield them. It must 
maintain the percentage of affirmative action staff that existed at 
the beginning of the year prior to reduction, , 

Local control, Down^ atifues^ may provide the most workabf ' 
and Only approach to the problem. The courb ^nd the federal 
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State govemmenU have provided little help, and local districts are 
"virtually alorw in their search for equitable, impartial solutions." 

y\ EUswouK David Fx far/y Retiremefit: A Proposal for 
^ AdIiJStmeut to Dec//n/nig £nro//me/)fSw Springfidd, 
Illinois: Department of PIdnning and Research, 
Illinois State Office of Education, 1977. 81 pages. ED 
149435, 

One of the problems created by declining enrollment in Illinois 
^has been the accumulation of older, experienced staff at the uPper 
end of the salary scale, and a concomitant lack of fresh, new staff 
starting at beginning salaries. The preset retirement plan m Illinois 
aggravates thrs problem because it contains several "disincentives" 
tc early retirement. Ellsworth discusses the present retirement plan 
and its disadvantages and outlines an alternative plan thai makes 
early retirement more attractive, \ 

One ^f the disincentives in the present system is the "age 
discrim* ation effect": if a person retires before he or she is sixty 
and has less than thirty-five years of creditable service, the basic 
retirement annuity is discounted at a rate of f> percent for each year 
less than sixty Thus the annuity of a person who retires at f tfty-five 
h discounted by 30 percent. Ellsworth's early retirement plan, 
howeveri would allow persons at age fiftyfive to retire with an 
undiscounted pension after only twenty years service. 

But there are also other disincentives. Workers may not retire 
because their salaries are increasing every year (and retirement 
annuities are computed on the basisof average past salary). Or they 
may continue working because of the 'longevity effect" the longer 
the service (up to thirty^tght years), the greater is the annuity as a 
percentage of average past salary (up to 75 percent). The early 
retirement proposal would decrease the percent of increase in the 
annuity and thus dampen the longevity effect 

tn short these modifications of the present system would make 
early retirement more attractive but would not completely 
etiminale the incentives for continued employment. The author 
devotes a good part of tlie paper to projections of new teacher 
openings and possible savings that lllino;s might realize if the early 
retirement plan were instituted statewide. 



iMoourt^ Hugh D. '"The Role of Negotiations in the 
Equation 'Declining School Enrollment - Layoffs', 
An Overview.'' foutnai of iaw and fcft/cafbn* 7, 2 
(April 1978), pp, E| 177 715. 

Spenk WilUam A.; Whatcn^ Garry M,; and Otto. 
CaHilecn. "The Role of Negotiations in the t;quation 
'Declining School Enrollment — Layoffs'; A 
Management Perspective," /ourna/ of iLaw and 
I WocaJfoa 7, 2 (Aprif l97flX pp- 24^63. E| 177 716 

NaiMii^ Stephen M. "The Role of Negotiatir>ns in the 
E<^ation 'Declining School Enrollment = 1 ayoffs'; A 
Union Perspective,'* /ourna/ of iLaw and f f ucaJiba 7, 
2 (April 197flX PP- 265-7fl. EJ 177 717. 



collective bargaining? Or does union influence on reduction-ln- 
force policies constitute an unlawful delegation of power in the 
public realm? The answers to these important questions are slowly 
beingdeveloped in the courts- These three excellent articles clearly 
outline the complex Jegal issues involved and provkJe a contrast of 
unton and managerial perspectives regarding t}^e role of 
negotiations in staff reduction decisions. 

Currently, there are overlaps and oftentimes contradictions 
between state laws granting authority to school boards and state 
statutes governing collective bargaining and teachers rights- So f ar^ 
the courts have mied that school boards have the power to lay off 
teachers for ecoriomic reasons regardlessof whether or not a tenure 
statute gives them the authority to do sc. 

Many states also have reduction-in-force statutes that address 
the issues of due process fof dismissed teachers and the use of 
seniority in determining who will be dismissed. But the role of 
unions in helping to formulate RIF policy is only now being dealt 
with in the courts. The articles describe several court cases that 
illustrate the development of this area of case law, 

Ptedictablyr the management and union perspectives on this 
issuedtffer on a number of key points. The union perspective argues 
that "there is no reason why a schooJ board should not be able to 
agree to a flat prohibition'' of reduction in force as long as the 
contract period is short and ''the financial picture is reasonably 
predictable," 

But the management perspective argues firmJy a^inst any such 
clauses prohibiting RIF, The case of the Vonlkefs (New York) school 
district supports 'his viewpoint the board agreed to a "no RIF" 
clause in a tbree-yt^ar contract but then was confronted by a severe 
enrollment dro|>. The resulting legai battJe was messy at best. 

The management perspective also encourages txiards to avoid 
agreeing to "provisions specifying procedures for RIF and recall of 
non-tenured teachers/' in particular the use of seniority in deciding 
layoff and recall The argument is that such provisions would 
prevent the board from retaining the best educators. The union 
perspective is quite the opposite, arguing for very specific layoff 
and recall provision s based on seniority and other factors as well, 
such as "prior academic achievement" and "overall teaching 
experience,"* 

The two persP^tives disagree On a number of other pointSr but 
there is also a good deal of common ground between them, 
included is a complete sample RjF clause developed by the 
National Education Association. 
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Should job security for teachers be a mandatory subject of 



"lob Security Is Coming to the Fore as a Teacher 
Issue," Safari and ^tef/X January 1977, pp, 5*- E) 154 

993;^ [ . 

What is more important to teachers at the negotiating 
table^increased pay or job security? In the West Milford (New 
Jersey) school district the teacher association made job security a 
major issue at the bargaining table by pushing for a "No Reduction 
in Force" <^ntract clause. 

As originally written^ the clause I'/ould have made it nearly 
impossible tQ reduce the teaching staff urKler any conditions. The 
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modified clause that was accepted by the board, however allows 
(eduction tn force iot the following reasons: attritioa declining 
enrollment, a disaster or catastrophe, a reduction In state aid, or 
"budget cuts above and beyond the control oi the Board of 
Education/' 

With these modifications, the superintendent believes the clause 
is "harmless But some board members m the state believe that 
even the modified clause Is dangerous, because teachers may now 
try to have some of the modifications eliminated in future 
bargaining sessions. 

Such a clause, however, may give management a tool for holding 
down future salary increases in a time of increasing 
unemployment, teachers begin to realize that "'working ai less P^Y 
is better than not working at all " Thus teacher organizations may 
accept reduced pay increases in return for job security clauses 



^ Kalvelage^ loan; Sdimudt^ Patrida A^; and Ates\d§f 
D latte. "Reductions <n Force and Affirmative Action " 
£cfucaf/6na/£conom^cs,3.1 (|anuary/Febfuary''978X 
pp,12'14,23, EI 173 555 

Under affirmative action policies, more women arwJ minorities 
have been hired for many educational positrons. But now, as the 
educational staffs of many districts are being reduced, the gams of 
affirmative action are being lost> mainly because of the firmly 
entrenched seniority system. So how can a school district reduce its 
staff, yet at the same time both maintain the seniority system and 
continue to comply with the mar>dates of affinnative action^ The 
authors suggest job sharing and more permanent part-time positions 
as promising answers to this question 

These two options can serve to redistribute the available work 
amor^a larger group of employees arwJ thus save some teachers 
from layoff. Research has shown that "part-time patterns reduce 
absenteeism, tardiness, staff turnover, overtime costs, and wasted 
capital investment" Other studies have shown that the productivity 
of part-time workers is higher than that of fulkime employees. For 



example, one study found that "hdif*tfme social workers carried 
89% of the average caseload of fufl*time workers." 

The authors note, however, that there are some unsolved 
problems with job sharing and permanent part-time work, for 
example, part*time woricers have diminished opportunities for 
promotion, fewer fringe benefits and opportunities for overtime, 
and inadequate job security. The authorsalso arguethat society still 
ter>ds to regard ^art-time employment as less important than full- 
time work, thus discouraging many from trying it, particularly men. 

The authors suggest that many classified positrons (such as 
counselor, school psychoiogist, and art, music, and physical 
education teachers) can be tumed into ^rmanent, part-time, 
positions. Job sharing would be especially profitable for positions 
with many separate functions, such as classroom teacher, principal, 
and special program director, 

Lmnbarcfi, |ohn. Reduction h Force, An Analysis of 
the Poiicies and Tbetr /mp/ementatioa Topica! PaPer 
No, 46l Los Angeles: ER(C Clearinghouse for Junior 
CdEleges, University of California, 1974, 36 pages. ED 
099 043, 

After decades of growth, community colleges^ like the public 
schools, have unexpectedly faced declining enrollments and 
financial problems. begir,;»ing in the early seventres. They have 
consequently, Lombard! reports^ been forced to reduce staff on a 
large scale, Lombardi's overview of community college induction 
problems and policies, well documented and illustrated by 
example^ should prove helpful to similarly plagued public school 
districts. 

Lombardi warns from the start that colleges should not use staff 
reduction as ^ means to suddenly begin firing unwanted teachers. 
They should carefully develop both procedures (which are at issue 
inmost court challenges] that guarantee due process andreductlon 
policies that prevent arbitrary or discriminatory dismissal. 

Upon a full review of institution policies, collective bargaining 
agreements, and court action, Lombardi corKludes that staff 
reduction will present the least problem when reduction criteria are 
objective and easily identified and when faculty participate in 
policy devel9pment, receive early warning of possible reductions, 
and enjoy opportunities for reassignment, retraining, ar>d rehiring, if 
dismissed Of prime importance, he states, is the willingness of 
administrators to consider all alternatives to actual dismissal. 
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NoUe, M, Chester. "How to Tell Which Teachers to 
Keep and Which to Lay Off " The American Scbooi 
Board /ouma/, 163. 6 (June 1976X pp. 26-30. El 139 
362; 

Although most whters argue that staff reduction should not be 
based .on teacher competerKe, many educators^ including Nolle, 
favor such an approach. Nolte, the past president of the National 
Organization on Legal Problems of Educatioa discusses a means to ' 
base reduction on merit and still satisfy court standards. Such 
reduction can succeed, he states, if districts ^void arbitrary or 
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capricious decisions, a pattern of dlscfiminatory action and 
damage of teacher reputation. Districts need to pay attention to the 
process of reduction, being careful to follow the state tenure law 
process and to support decisions with adequate factual 
information* 

Vague t^valuative criteria or rating scalesi he wamsi will not 
suffice in court. He suggests that districts instead base selection 
primarily on'teacher effectiveness/ as demonstrated by student 
achievement, and secondarily on the criteria of firmness, friend^ 
liness, and fairness, which he carefully defines and illustrates. 

^ Ortgoi* StJrte Department of Education, Reduc^n in 
^&<S)Cb!) force: Suggested Pewmet Policy Cukktines for 
Scboot Di$uicts. Salem/ Oregon: Division of 

Administrative Support! 1977 20 pages. ED137904, 

* 

While most publications highlight specific staff reduction issuesi 
thts state gufde comprehensively treats all aspects of reduction. It 
presents districts with a listing of required and suggested 
procedures and occasionally offers a choice of options. The state 
warns that local boards should seek legal counsel before adapting 
general guidelines to fit focal needs It also advises early planning 
for reduction, suggesting that districts develop procedures "in a 
nonemotional setting and before a crisis occurs " 

In clear outline form, the gui^e discusses ways of devefopvig a 
planforcarryingout a staff reduction The plan includes such steps 
as deciding on the need for reduction/ determining which positions 
and activities to cut, adopting procedures for actually reducing 
staff, and defining grievance and recall procedures. A district's 
reduction procedures need to specify means of identifying specific 
.positions to be cut, by grade schooli subject, or department; 
stimulating natural attrition; selecting staff to be retained; and 
notifying teachers to be dbmissed. Althouf'h the guidelines are 
scxnetimes directly tied to Oregon law, they should be generally 
applicable to districts outside Oregon. 

9owt\\, Jarwt K and Stemrwclc Suzarute local 
Poticies tor Reduction /n force, £RS /n/or/natfOn Aid. 
Arlington, Virginia: Educational Research Sen^ice. 
1975- 16 pages, ED 105 574 

In a brief overview of staff reduction problems/ Powell and 
Stemr>ock state that seniority^ traditionally the major criterion in 
staff reduction, has been challenged by the newly gamed job 
security rights of rvontenured teachers and by court^andated 
affirmative action requirements Ttiey present a thorough list of 
seventy questions regarding, reduction policies for consideration by 
local districts, * 

Under the general area of layoff order for instance^ they ask 
districts to consider the fbjjowipg issues (1) the relative importance 
of tenure, seniority, qua|if|catlopSi and performarKe as retention 
criteria; (2) the definition of seniority in terms of total teaching 
experience or years oi .service jn the system, in a departn^ent. or at a 
grade level; OU\\e determination oi date of employment (4) the 
place of various types of (eaves in the determifiatjbp of seniority. (5) 



the means oi jtidging qualifications and performance; (6) the 
, granting oi special preference to teacher association officers; and 
(7) the transfer of admhistrators to teaching positions. 

The bulk of the publication consists of sample reduction policies 
and contract provisions— some very specific^-^from .sixteen 
districts. The report offers no evaluation or recomrr^^idationSf but 
the suggestive questions and sample policies sj^oufd aid districts by 
raising alt pertirtent issues. ' 



Sduiltz, Raymond "A Sane Approach to Staff 
Reduction/' Commun/tK Co//ege i?evfew, 3, 3 
(January 197^ pp, M3, E| 133 029, 

After an overview of the staff reduction problem/ Schultz argues 
that the strict use oi seniority in reduction^ while expedient will 
create serious problems in the long run. It will offer the least 
financial relief/ contribute to a faculty age imbalance and the loss 
oi new ideas/ and cause affirmative action problems, 

Schuhz provides a detailed steP-by^tep approach to reduction 
that considers aKematives to strict sentof'rty selection. While he 
favors the laying off df nontenured staff before tenured staff* he 
advises institutions to keep essential faculty^ regardless of 
classification and pay attention to such factors ^ race/ sex and 
age. The major selection criterion should be the importance of staff 
to individual piogranris and the institution. When deviating from 
seniority,, institutions will need to document why retair>ed faculty 
are more important to their programs. 

In discussing due process procedures, Schultz states that 
according to recent court decisions/ an Institution must provide 
dismissed faculty with a written statement explaining its decision to 
terminate/ a description of the manner by which it reached its 
decisioni the information used in making its decision^ and an 
opportunity to respond, 

^ Tl ****V Hallam, Charlotte, "Fighting 
^&^J_L Reductions in Force/' Todays fc/ucat/bn/ 64, 2 
tMarch/Aprill975Xpp, 32-34/96, Ej 131 690, 

While most available literature addresses administrators and 
school boards/ Sinowitz and Hallam address 'ocal education 
associations They discuss association actions that can minimize 
the problems of staff reduction and describe several court cases in 
which dismissed teachers have challenged school boards. 

Teacher associations^ the authors argue^ should carefully review 
the facts when districts propose reductions due to district 
reorganization/ declining enrollments or budget problems and 
"question any failure of districts to se^k and use all available 
resources" and altemattves. Such scrutiny, the authors nofe/ can 
enable an association to successfully fight a reduction in force. 
Districts should seek to "maintain all existing staff positions" so that 
they can "increase the quality of services to students," throu^ 
lowered student-teacher ratios, additional individualized" 
instruction! and new programs, 

Wh^ reductions become necessaryi the authors state/ asso- 
ciations should insist that districts satisfy statutory ar>d contractual 
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90 agreements and due process^ which typicallV demand "timelv 
notice, statement of reasons, a bearing, and th^nght to appeal to a 
court " Associations should also urge the use oi objective criteria 
for reductron, such as certification (of prime importance^ seniOntv> 
degrees, and experience. 

Administrators might not be pleased vvith the authors' adversary 
tone, but tHey shpuld appreciate this warnLng> or challenge, as they 
strive to develop workable reduction policies. 



indicated ^ desire to know who their supervisor will be before they 
^indicate a preference, TJ^us Weldy recommends that administrative 
assignments be made before teacher assignments in such cases, 

Weldy also points out that during times staff reduction and 
transfer^ teachers become anxious about their futures^ and runrvors 
often run wild. He recommends that principals be .particularly 
careful to communicate openly and clearly during juch layoff 
period s> 
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ThcmuS/ DonaM, "Strategies for Closing a School, 
Reducing Staffs/' NASSP Bulletin. 61, 407 (March 
19771 pp^S-ig^EJ 160 399. 

Thomas superintendent of the Salt lake City schools^ which 
have suffered a 38 percent enrollment decline, offers some useful 
advice to other administrators. Districts facrng enrollment decline^ 
he states must find ways to reduce staff, utilize or sell surplus 
space, conserve finances., increase transportation services^ and 
generate staff and community support, Ue briefly discusses ^11 
these tasks and elaborates on school closure and staff reduction. 

For districts considering reduction^ he suggests several actions 
that can "save money/' "minimize terminations," and "create new 
opportunities/' To begin with, districts can staff for midyear rather 
than fall enrollments, to prevent Overstaffing: adopt an early 
retirement l^aij; and aggressively seek govemment and private 
funding for new services which will use extra staff. They can also 
work with neighboring districts share or transfer staff, retrain 
secondary teachers for the more frequently vacated elementary 
positions, and use surplus teachers ^s a corps of substitutes. They 
can also adopt an aggressive4iQlicy for terminating incompetent 
teachers, Th^ Salt Lake schools. Thomas notes, have enjoyed 
success and teacher cooperation if> their termination efforts which 
provides due process and allows teachers time to improve. Thomas 
concludes by advising management to woik closely with staff 
throughout the reduction process. 
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Weldv/ Gilberl R- "Enrollment Declines and 
Reductions in Force— What Can Administrators 
Do?" Paper presented at the Nat^nal Association of 
Secondary School Principals annual meeting. 
Anaheim. February 1978. 10 pages>^ED 150 731, 

Total enrollment in Weld/s school district near Chicago has 
dropped 20 percent from its peak in 1970. and by 1960 it will have 
dropped by 37 percent. One of three large high schools will be 
closed in 1980, 

In response to this dramatic declir>e, the district has hired almost 
no new teachers in the past several years. All nontenured teachers 
are routinely disrnissed each year until the district is sure, based on 
student registrations, that it needs these teachers. 

Many teachers in thesch^ool to be closed are apprehensive about 
their transfer and reassignment. To alleviate some of this tension, 
the district will ask teachers eighteen months before the closing to 
indicate their preferences for building, departments and 
^'extracurricular ;«ssignments Some teachers^ however, have 
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Baitadi, William I,, and Funks, Cass. "You Can Pass 
That Next Financial Issue— with P^per Plaqrimg." 
journal of iducalhnai Commttnicatign 2, 3 (Spfi/7(* 
> 1977). pp. 4-14. El 175/05, Ej 175-7Q6,and£l 175707. 

The cover page oi the fourna] holds^the key to its worlcshop 
feature on surviv*ng an education referendum: "f s Your Child Worth 
42 Cents?" is asked fn bold letters. Such an appeat inevitably 
oversihiplifies the complexities of school financing, tnit it grabs 
attention. Banach and Franks treat educatioQ;;|g^ product— a 
product that can be sold if proper attention is paS^tc^marKe^ing 
techniques. While such an attitude may seem cynical to some 
educators, these days of increasing costs and failed tax levies leave 
no room for self -righteousness. The authors' smorgasbord of 
concrete advice is ^ useful resource for the nervous administrator 
who is facing a test „t the polls. « / — 

The persistent emphasis in this seri«^ oi eight features is on 
attention to detaif and practical implementation. The contents 
include a twelveweek campaign calendar, a sample survey form, a 
model or^nizatlon chart one hundred questions to guide those in 
charge, a comparison of winning and losing campaignSi an article 
on election surveys, and a short list of steps to success at the ballot 
box. While all these suggestions are of Interest, the breakdown of 
analytic tools is Banach and Frank's most substantial contribute. 

Quality education may be a district's most salable attribute, but 
postelection analysis and preelection surveys are invaluable aids; 
educators must learn, the ai'thors insist, to erftploy strategies 
"commonly used by business and commercial finns who wish to 
improve the marketability of their products." 

A postelection analysis is actually the beginning of preparation 
for the next referendum. For example, after their last involvement 
with a maior millage election, Banach and Franks found that a high 
voter turnout lessened the chance of a ballot proposal's. success, 
that the ballot issue passed in alt btit one precinct where women 
voters Outnumbered male voters, rnd that youn^r people were 
more likely to support new taxes. This kind of information is of 
obvious importance to administrators who^are attempting to lure 
"yes" voters to the polls. . " 

A preelection survey can give school managers a finn sense of 
the community's pulse. Over the course of five years, Banach and 
Franks conducted random samples two months before the actual 
elections, and the outcomes never delated more than 5 percent 
from the original projections. Telephone snrveys seem to be 
especially useful because they are economical and oulck. 

Todays voters may have tight holds on their wallets, but there is 
no need to give up hope; education can' be sold. It is up to 
administrators to encourage the market for education in their 
communities. 



'Ml 



Banach, WillUm |., and Westley, iawreftce. 'Public 
Relations, Computers, and Election Success" Paper 
presented at Educational Data Systems. Association 
meeting. St. Paul, May 1972. 16 pages. EP 063 636. 

Banach and Wesfley describe a method of planning for school 
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92 financial elections' using "techniques that collectivelyi will give 
you a 5 to 1 chance of winning the next tune vou go to the polls." 
The authors suggest thatthere are seven basic steps to developing a 
successful campaign, "analysiSi determination of needs, 
development of strategyi organization' fmance, communication^ 
and evaluation/' Analysis— utilizing opinion surveys— should be 
"year-around or conticual " For effective organizatjon, the authors 
suggest using a network of committees under the overall 
supervision of a campaign coordinator They recommend 
committees on finance* publicjty. etection logisticSi voter 
registration! opinion surveys and community education' and data 
processing. 

Historically, low voter turnouts have often meant approval of 
^ fjr>anctal measures. Therefore, it is important that a campaign to 
increase voter turnout be aimed selectively toward potential school 
supporters. Members of certain groups are most likely to support 
school budgets; cards and files should be kept on such voters. In tt-e 
actual election described, "ov^r 70 percent of those in the Ves' file, 
voted "Because the measure passed, the authors conclude that "by 
defining audiences and tailoring campaign material to their needSi 
one can significantly affect election results/' 



<S) ^ Boss, MiduML The 5MPP/V and Cost of ^ducathn and 
the Vote: A Poiiticat-Bconomic Theo^ of Schoof 
Finance Elections. Eugene: Center for ^jdvanced 
Study of Educational Administration, University of 

Oregon, 1973. 37 pages. ED 062 371 

Despite an abundance of largon. Boss's analysis of the school 
financial election process is both origrnal and provocative. The 
traditior>al explanation for budget refections is that they are caused 
by a "taxpayers' revolt" against the high prtce of education Boss 
argues that cost is only one variable in a school election, which is a 
kind of marketplace transaction m which the voters (collectively 
acting a^ a cons^jmer) decjde whether or not the commodity being 
offered (the education the schools provide) is worth purchasing at 
the proposed price Voters are likely to decide to buy when "the 
proposed supply of the public good is less than or et^uat to the 
median preference for that good" Conversely, if the proftosed 
supply exceeds the demand the voters are likely not to buy The 
importance of cost is in helping establish the level of demand, "as 
the tax-price per uni* of education increases/' the demand will tend 
to decrease. 

The notion that price interacts with supply and demand in 
determining how the voters resftond to a proposed budget puts 
school election results rn a different perspective For examplei close 
elections— or even budget defeats— "may indicate that the present 
systems of 'school fir>ances are operating in a very desirable 
fashion"; an evenly, divided election indicates that the public is 
being asked to spend as much as ^t is willing to spend for thd best 
education it is willing to purchase This may mean that continued 
close elections are inevitable But if there is no "taxpayers' revolt" 
per se, schools need not respond by reducing costs and cutting back 
on educational services. Instead "there may be great potential for 




increasing individual and collective demand for education through . 
improved educational packages that better satisfy the voter- 
taxpayers." 



^^F7 ERIC Cleanvtghouse on Educattonal Managements 

aziHs u School Fmanciai 5/ect«)ns. Researc/j Acthn'Briet 
Eugene: University of Oregoni 1977, 5 pages, ED 140 
4K ' 

This revjew discusses its subjects from both theoretical and 
practical perspectives, its first section concisely summarizes some 
of the most significant research findings about voting behavior in 
school elections. Many of the most important factors in shaping the 
voting decision' including "racei level of education, age and 
economic status "are beyond the control of school administrators. 
The second section suggests "appropriate action schoof 
administrators can take to make the most of the challenge they 
face in securing voter approval of funds to operate the schools," It 
does this by focusing on some of the practical implications of the^ 
research findings. 

Noting that schools must now actively work for voter approval, 
the review suggests that campaign efforts should be directed 
toward the most likely "yes" voters. The reason for this is that the 
school voting decision is relatively pennanent* and few negative 
decisions can be reversed in a short campaign. In additbni since 
taxes are not always decisive In detennining outcome "cuts in 
school spending may not change the minds of many voters," 
Further, since parentSi especially those of older students^are no 
longer particularly likely to support the schools, efforts to get them 
to vote may not be of much use either. 

Schools should strive to avoid controversy, which is strongly 
linked to election defeats. A good way to do this is by working to 
improve communication E>etween the schools and the voti/ig 
public. AS the document hopefully suggests: "School sVstems that 
, consult the public about educational policy may welt find that 
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voters who feel that the schools are interested In their opintons all 
yeai, not merely at tax time, will not be so reluctant to pay the costs 
of quality education." 



' jilkiithani, Kttu "Organized Work: The Road to a 
Successful Referendum/' Phi Deka Kappan, 57, 9 
(May 1976). pp. 611-12, EJ137 ^ftS 



Falkinham, rKDtingthat ''America's school districts must deal witi 
an increasingly obstrnate electorate/' outlines some strategies, ^r 
facilitating passage of school financial measures. To begin v^h, 
schools should carefully analyze their needs. They should make 
ceitain that "all atternatives to tax increases or new bi^fding 
programs have been exhausted" and that "all avenues of expense 
. cutting and/or building and room utrlrzatlon have been considered" 
before^' submitting requests to the voters. When the e)ectbn is 
called, "the public must be convinced that the Board of ^ducation 
and th^ school administration aie solidly behind the referendum " 

falkinham next outlines a plan toprorpote passage <>f the budget 
measure. His plan includes d careful publicity catripaign and a 
concerted effort to get out the "yes" vote. But "vyhat makes the 
plan different from other campaign tactics is its essential ingredient, 
small group presentations." Those who spealy^to these small 
gatherings should follow a precise outline designed to ensure 
"consistent, credible presentatbns/' In Mi way, the $ame 
information will be disseminated at each meeting, the same points 
emphasized and not emphasized The meetings themselves should 
be "informal, give-and-take, question and a^iswer sessions " 



H^ll' 1^ and Pifie, Philip K. 

j^T_f 2/ Determinants of Precinct Voting Decisfon 



"Selected 
t yoting Decisbns in School 
Budget Elections " The Western Poihical Qt/arter/v, 
2% 3 (September 1976)l pp. 44056, EJ 148 0B2 

Hall and Piele conducted a study of voting behavior in Eugene^ 
Oregon. They fourid that "house v^lue was strongly ■ . and 
positively correlated to positive voting." In addition, they found 
"positive voting by individuals wil)^ incomes in excess of 520,000/' 
These findings may indicate ''that higher income increases the 
edacity to pay taxes." / 

Another useful predictor of/poi)ing place voting was previous 
supQOTt for George Wallace.Ahe authors suggest that a Wallace 
vote reflected a worldview tnat summarized many of the feelings 
attributed to "alienated" individuals The study found ihat "'support 
for Wallace and oppositkut to school budget elections are closely 
related and cut across the class line reflected in house value/' 

However^ "the single most significant indicator for predicting the 
outcome of school bydget elections in Eugene" was previous 
polling place voting habits. The fact that the school budget election 
decision appears to be relatively permanent does nQt, of course, 
explain how that decision is made initially or why it might bo 
changed: the autho/s suggest that these might be usef-jl areas for 
further research. 

tf Hall and Picl^'s work is interesting for the factors it suggests do 
^influence voting behavior, it is positively surprising for at least two 



factors It suggests apparently have no Influence. The authors note 93 
jtnat "there now appears^to be substantial evidence to seriously 
/question the longstanding belief that schools can look to parents - 
rather than the general public forgreater support in schqpf f irvancial 
elections/' And while there was "some negative relationship 
between ^e and positive voting" (confinning the maxun that the 
elderly vote against school budgets), the correlatFon disappeared 
when house value was^dded as ^ controt. 

(fl)|^/pr\Hatl«v, Richard Vx, and Croslcey, frank L 

^S)Vii/ "Socioecoiwmic Variables as Predictors of School 
Financial Referenda Voting Behavior." /ourna/ of 
Bdiication f/nance 2, 4 (Spring 1977X pp. E| 

160 442. - ■ 

With costs soaring and school referenda failing, educators have 
t>een compelled to turn to the realm of the political scientist and 
consider the causes of voting behavior. The financial bind has 
convinced administrators that voter apathy and negativity can 
continue only if the public is not addressed pn its own tenns. If 
religion for example is particularly important in deciding the 
. response at the polls^ school districts might well want to geartheir 
campaigns to religious issues^ 

Following up on prevk>us studies. Hatley ano Croskey assess 
stable social and ecorKimic factors along with more fluid attitudes 
toward school personnel, efficiency, and effectiveness. The 
researchers sent questionnaires to^a random sample of voters fn 
rural suburban, and urban Kansas districts that had held a bond 
electiCHi within the preceding two years. The results were subjected 
to regression analysis, which accounted for variance with disparate 
results— 99 percent in one case and only 15 percent in another. 

The most significant of the variables were not economic or 
attitudinal but personal and sociological: sex, marital status, 
number of children, mobrlityi and educational level. Although such 
insights are helpful, Hatley and Ooskey do not pretend to have all 
the answers. "Perhaps voting/' they suggest, "is largely a very 
personal somewhat unpredictable, impulsive behavior lacking 
conscious rationality on the part of the electorate." 

The study is both encouraging and discouraging. On one hand, 
Hatley and Croskey have developed a useful tool for assessing and 
predicting the results of school financial referenda. But the most 
important variables ^^^rti to be thosf^ not easily changed. Short of 
attempting to keep people in certain socioeconomic levels away 
from the polls, there may be little administrators can do to bolster 
electoral support and referenda will continue to fail 



lefintngs, Robert Ex "The Effects of Tax Resistance/' 
fftj Delta Kappan, 54,«(April 19731 pp. 567-6a. E| 077 
857^ 

Icnnings points out that one reason for school financial electbn 
defeats may be simply "the reluctance of citizens to pay more 
taxes." Indee4 there need not even be any real objection to the 
financial measure being proposed; schools may be merely the 
Victims oi "voters' frustrations at their inability to directly affect 
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taxing policies in other juri^ictions/' 

Often factors other than tax resistance help to determine the 
outcome of an election The publrc may. for example, object to 
certain specific school poficres, even the personalities of school 
officials may generate controversy In addition, in bond elections 
there may be disagreements about the locations and designs of 
proposed school facilities 

Jennings reports on a study to determine the effects of taxpayer 
resistance in four suburban school districts The study indicated 
that "tax resistance can form a solid bloc of opposition to funding 
proposals /' but that this need not lead to the defeat of such 
proposals A more critical problem is the presence of unresolved 
controversies in the electron Such controversies augment the 
relatively constant nucleus of ofjposition formed by tax resisters, 
thus "the more unresolved issues the greater the risk of defeat " 
Tax resistance itself is probably impossible to eliminate so schools 
should work ''to isolate tax resntaf^ce throu^jh reduction of other 
controversies/' 

CH) cH) (ennii^gs, ttobert E., and Milsfein^ Mike/M. "Citizens' 
a^^Jd^ Attitudes in School Tax Voting" Bduci^tion and 

Urban Society. 5, 3 (May pp i99'3l<). EJ 078 
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This article takes a broader but no less insightful, look at the 
survey of voter attitudes discussed in Jennings. The study focused 
on four districts in suburban Buffalo. New york, that had recently 
held bond elections, t*vo of which were successful. The authors 
found that most voters- negative as well as positives-expressed 
faith in local school boards and were relatively satisfied with the 
quality of education the schools were providing. Ironically, the 
authors speculate that such confidence in the schools might 
actually encourage negative voting among voters who feel tb^t the 
schools BTeatready doing a good job and therefore do not need any 
more money. 

Even voters who are satisfied with the schools may vote against 
bond measures (f they become concerned about specific issues. For 
example, in the two losing districts ''building plans became centers 
of controversy" More generally^ many voters in losing districts 
believed the proposals included too many ''frills." As a result, they 
tended to question "the necessity of new educational features and ; 
the appropriateness of the architectural designs of^the proposed 
facilitEes." 

The tax costs of a proposal were often important in determining 
its fate Son^e voters would oppose even desirable and reasonably^ 
priced facilities if they thought building them wodd cause taxes to 
increase. ^Less affluent voters were apparently most concemed 
about Eising taxes; "the lower the fvoter's) income, the more likely 
the tax.bill was perceived as becoming excessive/' This suggests 
that a voter's ability to pay a tax increase may be more important 
than the absolute size of such an increase. 

loites, ). William. Budget/Ftr^ance Campa/gns: Vbu 
Can\ Afiord to Lose. Arlington, Virginia: National 
School Public Relations Association, 1977. 9Z pages. 
ED 140 428. 

"A financial revolution has descended on the classrooms of, 
America." Jones says m his characteristically melodramatic style, 
"perhaps with more intensity than any other revolutbn to visit, 
public education srfice its conception in the early I600s* The 
revolution has meant closed schools, latd<»ff teachers, drastic 
cutbacks in educational services, and defeat after defeat of bond 
issues and tax levies intended to stem the flow of the fiscal tide that 
continues to erode public education from coast to coast /' But the 
national trend is not the whofe story: some bond issues and tax 
levies are passing. With today's frugal electorate, administrators 
need to be especially aware of how to wage an effective campaign,^ 

Although no one strategy is infallible, there are several elements 
common to almost every successful school financial election. Jones 
emphasizes that yearround communication is a necessity and that 
the budget should be intelligible since voters are likely to resent "a 
waterfall of financial figures ar>d formulas couched in fiscal jargcAi 
that only an accountant can understand." Another key ingredient is 
citizen participation, a factor that adds an essential note of 
credibility to a budget proposal Finally, the first announcement of 
the campaign should be carefully planned and well pi;blicized; a 
recent study of bond elections in Iowa indicates that three-fourths 
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of the voters made up their minds the first time they heard of the 
proposaln 

While these truisms deserve attentioni it (s the practical details of 
organizing a campaign that will try administrators. At all costs they 
should avoid the specter of a split school board, since fr^tion within 
the board of education can oniy make the electorate wary 
Strategies should be mapped out on the basi:^ of previous election 
results and-pUblic opinion polls The campaign should be directed 
toward those who already support the budget not those who are 
oppo^; "it's nwre productive and easier to find ten 'yes' votes 
than to turn one no' voter around/' 

Every effort should be made to involve the public Citizens 
groups should not be allowed to run the campaign, however* 
because it is ajob tor proT^j^ionals who iiave the requisite time, 
experience, and knowledge The most successful approach, loncs 
argues, talks less about money and more about programs. 
Education is for students, not accountants. He fills out these and 
other suggestions with numerous examples, including short 
sketches of successful campaigns and advice from other experts. 

To shortchange an election campaij^n is to shortchange the 
students, and lones emphasizes that ^t is impossible to be too 
pragmatic, A referendum may be only a test of a district's public 
^ relations abilities, but the stakes are too high to depend solely on 
the electorate's goodwill 



Kowalskt, loan Sullivan. Voler Behavkx and 
QampBign Strategies in Schoot Finance Elections. 
Arlington, "Virginia. Educational Research Servjce, 
Inc., 1977. so cages. ED 140 383 ^ 

Jhls 'research brief summaf)zes most of the recent work th^^tlhas 



been done on school elections. The Educational Research Serj/ice 
describes the recent history of school finance voting* discusses 
some of the factors that influence voting behavior* and sugtlests 
campaign strategies that can be effective in promoting passagdof a 
school money measure. Most of the material is notorigFnalbutthi^ 
ctocument is useful as a sfngle source that includps a representative 
sample of existing information about school financial elections. 

ERS's summary of 'Variables that ^rc associated with favorable" 
election putcomes contains Some thouj^htful advice thot school, 
officials would do well to heed How citizens vote depends m part 
on their perception of the superintendent or school board. "Voters 
who identify strongly with school officials" and "who believc their 
school officials are providing effective leadership" are more likely 
to "vote favorably for the scIkk>Is " instead of encouraging greater 
participation* di$tricts should "take advanta^^e of nonnal low 
turnout to recruit more voters who favor school issues " ERS also 
/ecommends that school officials "begin campaigns early, the 
longer the campaign effort, the more likely it is that the bond or tax 
issue will pass." Fhially, because "voter behavior surveys rndicatc 
that a high information level was associated with positive voting 
while the greatest negative voting was te^hierei by those who 
thought there were' no lo^al needs/' districts should work to 
communicate arguments for approving money requests Such 



communication is best achieved through "'encouraging community 95 
participation in schoolrelated activities," 

\ ^ ^ . 

<S^(^(S Neufeld, John L "Taxrate Referenda and the 
Property Taxpayers' fteVolt/' National Tax hwnat, 
3Q, 4 {December 1977), pp, 441-56, Ej 175 590, 

The "taxpaVefs' rex'olt^' of the early 1970s is often seen ^s an 
attack on a particular form of Jaxation^a line of thinking that 
assumes voters are opposed to the property tax per se. Because 
property taxes are an important element in school financing, the ^ 
electorate's reli^i:tance may also be seen as an expression of 
disenchantment! with the whole educational system, 6ut^ as 
Neijfetd conftfincintily demonstrates, there is no need to draw such' 
harrowing conclusions from the schools' succession of defeats at 
the ballot box, Tde voters support educafjon, but the drastic budget 
increases of thejiate l%Os and early 70s simply proved excessive. 
"The 'revolt' cai;i be seen, in this light, as a signal to the public 
education secto^ to appropriately reduce its rate of growth of 
expenditures," \ 

Neufeld grour>ds his argument in a model of voter behavior in 
millage election^— 3 model that is also useful in understanding 
public attitudes toward tax increases generally, Basic assumptions 
are laid out in formulas that ^ tested with referendum results in 
seventeen Michigan districts. Neufeld contrasts elections held 
during the relatively acquiescent years of i95^1$6l with those held 
during 1965-1971 to determine if the latter era is characterized by 
anything that mighfbe described ^s a property tax rebellion* 

His analysis indicates tHat "not only is there no evidence of a 
property taxpayers' revolt in the later period, but the evidence ' 
suggests the contrary: the property tax appears to have been a less 
objectionable sourceof school financing in the later 'perrod than the 
earlier period," 

With this kind of evidence, administrators can no longer blame 
all their troubles at the polls on an unappeasable electorate. There 
have been no dramatic changesi the public still supports education, 
6ut the voters insist that the price tags reflect theexpectations and 
realities of the 70s, 

Plele, Philip and Hall, fohn Shiart. BiAdgets, Bonds, 
and Baflots: Voting Behavior in School Financtat 
elections. Lexington^ Massachusetts: lexrngtor) 
Books. D. C Heath and Company. 1 973. 220 pages. 
ED 137 989, 

In this comprehensive volume. Piele and Hall catalog and 
evaluate thefindingsof nearly every significant empirical research 
study conducted from 1960 to 1973 of voter behavior in school 
financial elections. They note^hat voter behavior has changed 
markedly in recent years. The passage of a school financial 
measurci once little more than a formality, has become increasingly 
difficult. Since the mid'1960s, the consensus of the electorate 
"appears to have changed from a majority in support [of such 
measures] to a majority in opposition/' Despite this shifti there is 
still general approval of and esteem for public education. In fact, 
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96 there seems to be liltle connection between a voter's perception of 
the quality^ of publrc education and his or her voting habits. 

The aut|iors considered t' e relative importance of .various 
factors shaping the decisions of individual voters. They found 
little suppo^ for the theory that people vote out of simple 
ecor>omrc selMnterest. There is evidently "no significant relation* 
ship betweep relative issue cost and election outcome." Further, 
\afthough hiimeowners are the group rmst directly affected by 

f higher property taxes, the authors found "no statistically significant 
i%)ationship't>etween hodie ownership and voting for or against a 
chool financial election/' 
SocicJecooomic status may/how^ver, influence voting; there 
^ ppears to be a "stfoog positive relationship between income and 
educatk)nal attainment and positive voting in school financial 
eWctions." In addition, voting behavior may t>e inf fuenced by how a 
person sees his relationship to his community; "voters who ^e 
alienated are rrtore likely to oppose school financia) issues than 
those who are not " 

As public attitudes toward school financial measures have 
changed, so, too, have the best tactics for supporters of such 
measures to employ. Empirical support for the idea that the best 
way to secure approval is to "get out the vote" is "almost 
nonejcistent." In fact, the authors suggest that a "general increase in 
voter rumbut will produce a relatively greater representatbn of 
those less 'ikely to favor school financial elections/' Thus efforts 
should be focused primarily^ on those most likely to support the 
measure, typically on "young, highly educated relatively Vb^althy 
whjte<otlar vrorkers/' 

Rubinfdd, Daniel t* "Voting in a Local School 
Electipn- A Micro Analysis." ffev'ew 0/ £conomJcs 
and Statistks, S% 1 (February 1977), pp. 3(M2. Ej 1S8 
722. 

Most recent studies of voting behavior have focused on the 
"median voter" and have been based on data from the precinct, 
school district, or local level. Although there are advantages to such 
an approach, it ignores important elements and invites bias. An 
analysis of information drawn from a survey of households may 
have liabilities, but F jbinfeld has nevertheless four^d it a useful 
complement 10 othe cacks. His miaoanalysis of two local 'school 
elections in Troy, Michit^an, not only suggests important Influences 
on voter behavior, but afso reveafs methodologicaf weaknesses in 
the aggregated modet ^ 

The May referendum in the Detroit subulfb faifed by a large 
nlargin whife the same budget presented in June bai'^ly passed. 
Rubinfefd posits that voters make their choices according to self* 
interest, and the milfage efection results generalfy bear out his 
assumption. Those most incfined to support the school budget, he 
found; are usualfyrelativefy wefl off, have chlfdS^n in school, and 
expect to get their money's worth out of education The success^ <>f 
the second referendum, then, was mainly a resuft of new voters\at 
the polls^ not attitudinal changes. Michigan's "^'circuit-breaker" 
property tax^relief pfan was introduced between the May and June 
elections^ but it does not seem to have played an influential role in 



the passage of the proposal. 

Although his observations n^^V be of practical value, Rubinfeld's 
primary interest is in the development of a model He corfcludes 
that microanalysis is^ valid tool in assessing and predicting election 
decisions and that it can lend precision to the findings of aggregated 
studies. -, 
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(n^ fS.^^ Ainswoflh, Elfcn, "Pareni Involvement in Schools: A 
Parent's View/' Tbmsl for Educational Leadenhip, 6, 
3 (January 1977), pp, 6^ E] 159615, 

The parent's perspective on volunteer programs is of particular 
interest In a field that is directly concemed with nonprofessionals. 
As an education consultant with the league of Women Voters and 
as a concerned parent, Ainsvtrorth i$ well aware of the difficultiesof 
irTstituting a volunteer project. But she finds no reason to despair; 
ihe solution^ she suggests^ Ites in a realistic assessment of the 
situation and appropriate action, 

Ainsworth's long rundown of likely problems is a helpful warning 
to those who might expect a volunteer program to run smoothly on ' 
goodwill alone. On the district level, administrators are apt to 
Ignore the help that volunteers have given, may have difficulty 
choosing members of advisory committees, must arrange ti:aining 
programs^ and may encounter frustrations in thecotirse of tor^- 
term projects. On the classroom level teachers must learn to treat 
parents as coworkersi not as rivals, and a coordinator must match 
volunteers' skills and personalities with needs, / 

While Ainsworth does not minimize these' obstacles; she is not 
easily discouraged. Training in group dynamics can ease tensions in 
committee work, attrition will eventually takecare of uncommitted 
parents, and volunteers can learn to accept training, AInsworth's 
optimism is not unfounded: her participation in an Early Childhood 
Education school has convinced her that parent volunteer programs 
dovtrork. The result, she saySw is less alienation between the schools 
and the community, 

Bartley, Bayard, Potential Bu/Zc/mg Technique (PBT): 
A Vohfiteer Pafa-Professioual for the Oassroom, 
Santa Ana, California: Santa Ana Unified School 
District, 1976. 11 pages, ED 122 173, 

Numerous programs center on students with severe educational 
problcmsi but the "average'' child is too often rtegtected. The 
Potential Building Technique (PBT) is designed to reach this group 
by ertcouraging all pupils to feel worthwhile. Developed by Bartfey 
for the Santa Ana schoolsw the technique has been used with great 
success tn several Caltfomia districts. 

The PBT volunteers are not asked to grade papers, discipline 
students, or perform clerical duties (some of the tasks frequently 
associated with volunteer wrark). The PBT aide is in the classroom 
for only one reason —to interact with the children on a one^toone 
basis and give them confidence In their social and academic 
endeavors. Acceptable behavior is'fostered by tactile, aural, and 
visual rew<3rds. The volunteer touches the pupils wannly. looks 
them in the cyes> tells the children exactly what they have done 
right, and makes a slash on the Work l^ecord card; each response is 
ii tangible reward for the child 

The TBI IS one of the few prr,'granis that actively seek out the 
student who sits quietly in the corrter. With the kind of close 
interaction it offers, volunteers can feel that their time has been 
well spent, and children can discover a n^w sense of 
their own abilities. 
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^C^CO) Columbus Public Scboc^ Vohinteer Services System 



Year 3. Columbus, Ohio:1976 116pagei ED126619 

Project Director HeEgerson and her coworkers have updated two 
previous reports and constructed a comprehensive model for 
management of a volunteer system suitable to any school district 
The basic model is designed fo meet the needs of a changing 
community, the administratiye structure is, therefore dynajntc and 
am^nabletoshareddecisidn making The organization of vplunteer 
activities also allows for inrk>v2tion, and an assessment pertod 
invite^ modification. ' - / 

Without willing workers, the model is only theory, so /section on 
the management of particular programs indicate ways to put the 
^£tem into practice Attention is paid to recruitment 5trate^ie5 and 
treatment of volunteers Sample5 of media announccment5 arc an 
especially useful feature of this discussion. 

The actuat operation of a school volunteer proyram requires 
numerous decisions in many areas, including; preparation of a 
budget, ^hedulin^f^, and program development Helgerson treats 
these challenges as exercises in problem-solving and outlines a step- 
by-step procedure for dealing with them. The suggestions for staff 
operations are similarly practical, and actual job descriptions are a 
helpful adjunct to the general commentary 

Ihh handbook's greatest virtues are its abundance of pragmatic 
advice and many examples of materials. Tneorctical issues^are 
grounded in practical gonsiderattons^ and there is a clear awareness 
of the intricacies involved in running a successful program. 



Doyiei James "Digging for Human 
""reasure." fcfucac/ona/ Leadership. 34, 1 (October 
)76X pp, 26-30 El 146 508, 

Thejnost ob/tous beneficiaries of school volunteer programs are, 
of course, the children themselves Students are offered new 
activities and the personal attention that can aid their academic 
progress. But the rewards of volunteer programs do not end with the 
^tudent^ for the volunteers may discover a new sense of worth 

In thi^enthusiastic report on the Teaching-Learning Communities 
project in Ann Arbor, Michigan^ Doyle delineates some of the 
benefits senior citizens may reap from their involvement with the 
schools. The most significant of these gams, Doyle suggests, is a 
new sense of belonging By sharing their skills in woodworkings 
photograpl.v, cookir^g, science, music, reading, and gardening, 
"grarKlpersons" rediscovered the value of their own abilities and 
renewed their interest in the world 

Doyle ^ecogn^2cs that a program involving senior citizens 
neces^rily requires careful consideration of their situations. Health 
problems, for example may rule out the participation of some 
volgnteer^ and transportation may entail careful coordination But, 
as the Ann Arbor project indicatcSn thcrt* dre no in surmount able 
difficulties and the rewards arc well worth the effort 

Ooyle'i high praise of the project and its director. Carol Tice, is 
not ju^t polite professional flattery, he has adopte<) the Teacliintf- 
learnintf Communities program in his own district, and he 
encourages other educators to do the same. 



Filipczak/ )ame$; lof^n^ut Ann; and Fdedmaa 
Robert M, ''Parental Involvement in the Schools: 
Towards What End?" Paper presented at American* 
Educational Research Association annual meeting, 
Ne w York, April 1977, 22 pages. ED 143 104, 

, This comprehensive review of the literature on parental 
involvement with education is an appropriate antidote to the many .'i 
suggestive but insubstantial reports m the field. The authors cast a ' 
critical eye on the work done in four areas— vofunfeerism, parent- j 
sch&ol communicattont paient trainings and policy^king— and 
fmd li generally lacking m rigor. The literature often neglects to 
describe the causal relationships between increased parental 
involvement and its ^results, leaving the aINmportant linK^-to be 
inferred. Moreover, the methodologies usually do not allow for 
careful measurements and there is a paucity of followup 
infonnation on the effects of parents' participation, 

fn the field of volunteerism, for example, theliterature extolls the 
virtues of vartcius projects and outlrnes many way5 of utilizing j 
community resources. But for all the apparent success of these j 
programs^ little attention hasbeenpaid to measuringthe outcomes J 
or to evaluating the effect of volunteer activities on studentsWj 
parents^ teachers, and administrators. With such ^^gnificant gaps inf j 
the scholarship, the authors cannot help but reserve Judgment on I 
the worth of volunteer programs; more than plaudits are needed to | 
demonstrate the value of parental involvement jn the schools. / 

A useful complement to this study's insistence on rigor is^n 
eight-page bibliography, - .r - j 

Hicker, Howard W, "Community tducation's 

Implications for Teaching," /oarna/ of Teacher 

Bducathn, 28, 4 (JulWAugust 1977J, pp. ^^20^ EJ 16^ 

777, ' / 


Even thctigh community education may require teacheh to 
drastically reassess their assumptions about the purpo^ of 
education, there is a growing movement to break down the walb 
between the community and the classroom- Learning, ^tfickey 
emphasizes^ is an active process, and direct involvement with the 
community :s the most effective means of broadening students' 
horizons. Volunteers can offer their expertise and experience as 
well as their concern^ and community activities can offer the most 
stimulatintf classroom of all, / 

Hickey suggests the major obstacle to community ^cation is 
not logistics, finances, or politics, but educators' ^ttltude^ He 
argues that teachers must become planners^ not instructors* They 
^hould continue to make the cmciat decisions abt)ut the most 
rewarding environment for leammg, but they must sometimes 
rHinquish their podiums to the unacknowledged experts around 
us^the veteran next door, the musician across the street or the 
Service, station owner down'the block. The confines of the 
classroom should give way to visits to Tactortes, streams, and ^ores. 
Not only will students become more interested tn a given sub|ect/ i 
but they will gain a practical understanding of its career 
implications. And the final reward, Hickey says, may be the j 
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students' new sense oi identiricatron wtth the communtty where 
they live-' 



Illinois State Office of Educationu Because They Care: 
A Resotuce Manuai /or Vo/tinteer P/ogfams, 
Springffefd: 1976. 85 pages ED 130 250. 

ThU broad overview of school volunteer programs in Ilhnois 
c^rs a sense of the diverse possibihties open to administrators. 
Menberi of IllinoU Regional Advisory Councils visited hur>dreds oi 
schools before preparjr>g thetr recommendations on the various 
projects In their state This breadth is apparent in both the general 
discussion and the abundance oi practical examples ar>d 
information. ' ^ ^ 

The manual give^ helpful explanations of programs in Illinois, 
with special attention to the roles of the senior citizea tutor, and 
aide in career ecftication An emphasis on . concrete results is 
reflected in the advice on training ar>d potential problem areas. The 
authors are mindful that successful cornmunication amony 
teachers, volunteers, and administrators depends on clearly stated 
goals and tasksf and they outline guidelir>e^ in those directions. 

' But it :s the.numerous examples of various program de5igns and 
procedures that are of particular value; sarnples of everything from 
evaluation and registratipn forms to letters ar>d advertisements are 
Included VVith its JUtsof project directors' names and addresses, 
the report ^ a virtual almanac of volunteer programs in Illinois. 

fohnsorv SimonOr; Cuinagh/ Garry |r; B^ll^ Af<^ M,; 
and Esfroff, Nancy« "Developing a School Volunteer 
Program/' Theory into P/act/'ce 16, 1 (February 19771 
pp. 17-22. El 163 153. 

Wht(e almou halt of the major school districts in the nation have 
instituted volunteer programs, their approaches have been all too 
unsystematic. Research on recruitings training, and evaluation has 
bee^ especially scants ^r>d educators are left with descriptions of 
methods employed in a given district or )iomilies on the essential 
ccrfnpotxents of a successful program Writing from thetr experience 




with the Florida Follow Through project, lohnson and his 
colleagues ^offer specific tested tactics that can be used in 
organizing any volunteer program, 

A summary of basic questions dsked by teachers^ parents/and 
principals leads into succinct practical advice on recruiHng, 
training, and evaluation, Johnson and his coauthors emphasize that 
potential volunteers are easy to identify, but recruiting them may 
prove challenging, Tdephone calls, social gatherings, and word of 
mouth are all useful, but soliciting should be done in an (^ganized 
manner. Business people, for example, may be a valuable resource, 
but the^ are often unavailable when they are needed most A 
Folbw Throi^h project survey alleviated this problem by providing 
teachers with the information r>ecessary to schedule visits by this 
important but elusive resource 

The treatment of training and evaluation outlines general 
' principles of organization and offers adviceon specific procedure^. 
Training should address the objectives of the program as well asthe 
activities expected of the aides. After the initial training and 
classroom visits the project coordinator, followup workshops 
may offer an opportunity for'dealing with the frustrations that are 
bound to arise in the early weeks oi the program. Evaluation should 
t>ea continuing process, with a monthly assessrpentof performance 
and objectives. The Florida researchers also deal with some oi the 
myriad details involved with developing a program; they suggest, 
for example, time limits, preferred locations, and even manners 
Conducive to successful meetings. 

The attention paid to both principles and particulars makes this a 
helpful mode l for organizing a volunteer project in any area, 

lee/ Robert |^ and Rubinstein, Robert E- ''Big 
Brother— Big Sister: A Public School Approach for 
the 70s/' Child We/ferev S^, 5 (May 1977)l pp, 333-38. 
( En62 783, 

The Eugene (Oregon) schools' Btg Brother-Big Sister program is 
desigr>ed to provide emotional support for elementary and junior 
high students who are having difficulties at home or in school Lee 
and Rubinstein assign the success of the project to its unusual 
organization and staff supervision. 

Volunteers are recruited from many sources*-the local 
university and community college, the business world, the elderly, 
and the unemployed. After undergoing careful screening and 
trainings volunteers are assigned to children whorn they will see for 
at least fifteen hours a rnor>th. Their activities are not particularly 
dramatic or expensive: thevolunteer ar>d child may takea bike ride, 
watch television, bake cookies, or sewr for exampler . 

The children's backgrounds are as heterogeneous as those, of 
their big brothers and sisters; they come from all economic levels 
and from one- and two^arent families. The common denominator 
among the students is a sense of isolation. Volunteers are not, 
howwerr asked to work with emotionally disturbed, handicapped, 
or delinquent children. 

Problems arebound to arise inthe course of such ^ program^ but 
continued contact between the staff and volunteers has kept 
misunderstandings to a minimum. Volunteers attend monthly 
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100 me^tjngs where thev can express their concern and test their ideas 
Expefj/enced big brothers and big sisters are on hand to ads^ise 
newcomers, and problem-solving technrques are employed. 

Although not fooiproof, the program has garnered widespread 
coi^rimunity , support^ and won new friends for the schools. 
Neighboring districts are already emulating the Eugene model and 

Lee and Rubinstein hope that others wifl |Orn Ihem. 

/ 

Miutors^ ClurloHe. Schoo/ Vb/unteers' Who Needs 
Ihem? Fastback Sefies* No. 55. Bloommgton, Indiana: 
/ Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 1975.^3 

pages. ED 103 983. 

According to Mastors> community-based school vdlunteer 
programs, coordinated at the state level, can help probleiWbeset 
schools accomplish jheir goals. Without raising costs.\uch 
programs tap community resources to h?lp schools provide 
adequate learning experiences and promote school<ommumty 
rapport. 

Mastors recounts the organization of LINKS (Laymen in North 
Kingstown Schools), a local community^ased program that she 
directed and VIRIS (Volunteers in Rhode Island Schools^ a 
statewide coordinating organization that she i>ow directs. Both 
LINKS and VIRIS are incorporated tax-exempt charitable 
organizations independent of the school system. 

The successful experiences of.LlNKS and VIRIS ^how how a 
community can meet the challenges presented by financial 
pcobUfns^ legal restraints^ and staff resistance and can establish a 
volunteer tutoring program. Mastors gives an eleven-step process 
for the development of a volunteer program and specific guidelines 
for its administration. She also pives sample letters, evaluation 
forms^ and a volunteer coordinator |ob descrrption. * 
^ Thisptjblication ts addressed to contimunitymetnbers seeking to 
establish a self-governing yolunteer program rather than to school 
administrators. Its discussion of program administration and tts 
sample fonns. however, can prove useful to school-base * *ns. 
The LINKS and VlRISprogram models also offer altemat .j to ti . 
typical school-based program. 

A4ott Institute for Community Improvement* T/re Use 
of Schooi Vb/u/iteers. Eiist Lansing: Michigan State 
University, 1973. 10 pages. £D 109 443. 

The problems m using school volunteers are> according to this 
brief but sound report from th^ Mott Institute for Community 
Improvement, "more than offset by the results— a better 
community m which to educate children and adults *" Within a 
planned and imaginative program^ x'Olunteers can extend the 
teaching capacity of a school bring unique skills to their service, 
and improve the climate of the community 

The bulk of this report covers the process oi developing a 
program^ from the initial determination of volunteer roles to 
evaluation. A general discussion of problems encountered m 
program development contains some useful suggestions. 
Concerning volunteer recruitment, ior instance, the institute 



recommends the use of trial commitments of eight weeks rather 
than the typical indefinite commitment. This practice helps 
Overcome the retrcence of potential volunteers and gives both 
school and volunteer an established testing period of the 
volunteer's service. The institute ^also suggests that prospective 
volunteers be allowed to participate m the development of their job 
descriptions. If they can incorporate their interests and talents in 
their service^ they more likely will find satisfaction. 

National School Publk RefaftonsAsiociatHm.Sctoo/' 

Vb/t/nteers; DJstr/cts Recruit Aides to Meet Rising 
Costs. Student Needs Arlington, Virginia, 1973. 68 
pages. £D0>r92g7, 

This thorough report provides an overview of school volunteer 
programs, guidelines for their administration, and examples of the 
practices of individual programs. The information gathered from 
Over four hundred programs offers both a summary of common 
program concerns and practices and a full selection of individual 
ideas and insights. 

Mbcing facts and advice, the booklet covers the benefits and 
drawbacks of volunteer programs^ their planning and coordination, 
the specific tasks of volunteers, volunteer recruitment training and 
retention^ and program evaluatbn. Five different programs receive 
attention^ among them a large urban program, a comprehensive 
statewide program, and a cross^age teacning program. A concluding 
list of Organizations and programs offers sources for further 
inform ation> 

This report can be helpful to schools considering the develop* 
ment of a new program and toestablished programs in need of new 
ideas. The discussion of possible yolunteer tasks is particularly 
suggestive. Volunteers need not be limited to the standard clencal 
and tutorral tasks. They can provid'e such imaginative services as 
behavior modification play therapyi the training of children with 
poor perceptual motor skills, and the ombudsman-like handling of 
community complaints. 

(S^ra/7^\Ohjo State Department of Education* Utitizif)g 
U \U/ Vo/t/n^eers for Children w/th Behavfora/ DisabHities* 
Columbus: Division of Special Educatbn, 1974. 28 
pages, ED 105 690. */ 

To promote the development of similar programs, this publica- 
tton reports on the implementation and evaluation of a school 
program using volunteers to help behaviorally disordered children. 
Through the Franklin County Community Helper Program, 
volunteers worked individually with such child[en within the school 
to help bring about behavioral and academic growth. The helpers 
met twice weekly with the children for informal conversation, 
games, and academic tutoring More important than any ti/toring, 
however, was the development of supportive relationships between 
helpers and children. 

The program was (Mdged most successful in helping mildly or 
moderately disturbed children, particularly those who had scored 
high on the inadequacy-immaturity items of the Quay*Peterson 
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Behavior Check List The most successful helpers vvere those who 
provided high levels of nonpossessive warmth and empathy. 

Based on the experience of the Franklin program, the report 
presents guideline^ for the establishment of similar programs, 
suggestions io{ the training of volunteers, and sample volunteer 
activities^ 



Of«gon State Dcp^irtment of Education. Manual hr 
Oeveloping a Votunieer Tutoring Ptogram. Salem, 
1974 64page5,.£Dl31 S75. 

An acronym for Every Student Cares about Personalized 
Education, ESCAPE is a University of Oregon program that assists 
childfen and encourages student invotvement with tbe community 
Tbe project began on a modest scale but has since blossomed into 
such a wide-ranging program that it has been chose'h for inclusion in 
tbe Promising Practrc** in Oregpn Education series on innovative 
pedagogical technk^ues. 

Tbe descriptions of tbe project's structure, tutoring guidelines, 
pefsontiel training, and teacher orientation contained in this manual 
provide not only an informative look 3f. a particular program but also 
offer a model for districts with similar goals and needs 

First, the authors state the prograrr^'s goals and outline an 
appropriate structure Careful attention is given to the delegation of 
responsibilities, tbe specific tasJ^ of the administrators, and recruiting 
technic^s Tbe second section lays down principles that define tbe 
tutor's relationship with the teacher and pupil They emphasize the 
practical problems of establishing rapport and pfanning a tutoring 
session^ A reading list on basic approaches to education is a useful 
addendum to this section and a reminder that tutors need to 
understand tbe significance of their efforts in a iai^r context, 

A section on personnel training is especially helpful, the authors 
outline the topics for weekly seminars and provide specific examples 
of techniques used in thecurriculum Finally^thereport deals with tbe 
teacher's role in personalized instruction The teacher bears tbe final 
responsibility for tbe pupil's progress* tbe support, expt rience, and 
gtiidar>ce provided by the teacher arc essential iiigredients in a 
successful tutorial progi^ 

The manual \s noteworthy for its practicality. Cbnaete situations 
are given the attention tney deserve and are discussed in a 
straightforward manner. ^ 



developments implementation, and evaluation ar\d also provides 
helpful discussions of funding sources and proposal preparation, 
several program models* and the use of volunteers in career 
education, ' ' ^ 

typical of the handbook's thoroughness is its treatment of tbe 
orientation arKf training f>i volunteers. It lists possible orientation 
activities and elements common to preservice training prograrnsr 
gives suggestions for developing a training program, and discusses 
training technic^ues and on-the-job orientation. It also provides an 
outline of a sample orientation program, a list o1 activities for 
continued training, and specific guidelines for training student 
volunteers through rolei>}aying sessions and workshops, 

J ■ 

^ Cj? WyckoH, LottM M- "School Volunteers Face the 
u ^ Issues,", Wi/ DeJta Kappan, Sfi, 10 {June 1977), pp. 
755-56, £i 160 40^, 

In this editorial director's report on a 1977 National School 
Volunleer Program (NSVP) conference, Wyckoff notes that the very 
success of volunteer projects hasunsettled rr^any professionals, Ti^ 
relationship between the educator and tbe volunteer remains 
unclear and is pot^tially volatile, Tbe ^author wondersr for 
exarr^ple, what would happen if teachers went on strike. A massive 
volunteer prograrr^ might well undermine the walkout and force 
teachers back into theclas^room with their demands unmet. Recent 
history already includes exarr^plesof supertntendentsand principals 
who have tried to keep school doors open with the help of volunteer 
aides. There is also fear that these days of budget constraints may 
lead to the permanent displacement of professionals by unpaid 
citizens, 

Wyckoff supports volunteer programs, but she insists they shotild 
not be allowed to threaten the teacher's position. She suggests that 
the solution lies in careftil definition of the volunteers' role and their 
relationship to the professional educator. The NSVP's 
recommendation that volunteers remain on the stdettnes during a 
strike is a step in thisdirection, but more study and guidelines are in 
order. 
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Recruitment Leadership and Training institute. 
Vo/un*eers in Education: A Handbook for 
Coordinators of Vctunteer Programs. Philadelphia. 
1975.134 pages £D 117 341. 

Thi£ valuable handbook, a awision of the popular 1972 ABC's: A 
\ Handbook for Educationat Vo!unteer$, offers comprehensive 
guideline^ for corr^rr^unity merr^bers and educators wishing to 
I establish or improve school volunteer prograrr^s. It both discusses 
; tKe goals of £uch programs and gives abundant specific advice that 
I is adaptable to different local needs and situations, Commendably, 
I the handbook is clear, organized highly readable, and thorough It 
gives indepth coveraf!e to afl the standard asP<^cts of prograrr^ 
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Blakestee, )oan C. "Individualized Inservice' 
Training." Catalyst for Change. 4, 2 (Winter 1975). pp. 
4^. Einom 

A umque inservice training program in Delaware, Ohio, allows 
each teacher to choose the particular ways he or she will improve 
teaching ability. Teachers choose such goats as improving 
classroom management or increasing student participation in more 
meaningful discussions. In the course of the twelve^wek program, 
teachers are videotaped six'to nine times as they present a lesson. 
They later view each fifteen-to-twenty minute videotape with a 
trained Inservice Training Leader who teachesthem to analyze their 
c]assrH)m behavior and plan improven>ent strategy. 

the program is based on .the Inservice Strategy Model for 
Modifying Teaching Behavior developed by the Michigan-Ohio 
Rei>iona] Educational Laboratory. As Blakeslee explains it, the plan 
rests on the^belief that "self-directed change is more likely to 
produce pe;ststing change.'^ Because teachers choose thetr own 
goals for improvements they realize that the program "is not 
something done to or for them^ but rather something dorve with 
them," Staff members can participate in the program again and 
again as they discover new ways they want to continue their growth 
as teachers. 



Bralnard, Edward, The Colorado Departwent of 
Educathu and (he Deve/opmenf of School DUaict 
Based Adm'mhUator /?enewa/ Programs, Denver: 
Colorado State Department of Education^ ^^7S, 1S 
pages. EDn4m ^ 

In 1975, thirty-orve Colorado school districts were planning or 
operating their own administrative renewal program^ primarily 
aimed at middle management educators who have completed their 
fonmal education. Brainard, of th^ Colorado State 'Department of 
Education^ has. reviewed these programs to identify^^^the 
characteristics of effective administrator renewal program's, » 

Bramard maintains that the best programs allow participating 
administrators to select topics and probtenjs for ^tudy that are 
related to their own jobconcerns and school improvement projects. 
Scheduling continuous sessions with followup activities works 
better than "one*shot" events* Small-group and individualtzed 
sessions are more successful than l^rge workshops 

Brainard also presents the Mep4>y-step activities that Colorado 
school districts have undertaken in planning administrative renewal 
programs. Many districts organize a collcgial team Ueven*ten local 
administrators who cooperate as consultants) to design a renewal 
program and analyze suitable ii^roblems for study. According to the 
author, this is, a particularly effective innovation^ ^ince un;i/er.dty 
professors or outside consultants may be too costly for many 
districts. 

The report concludes with a list of goals and objectives adopted 
by the Colorado State Department of Education to support the 
development of administrator renewal programs in local school 
districts. \ 
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jffir)(=H7/^ Ojiy, Barbara D^* and lenldns, lames W. "North 
// Carolina's K-3 Staff Development Program," 
fddcatfona/ leader^tp, 32^ 5 (February 19751 pp 
.326.30- EJ 125015. 

Although the sUff development program described by Day and 
ienkins is limited to a very specific purpose— K-3 continuous 
progress education— the mnovativ^ program includes valuable 
components appltcabte to all staff development efforts. 

The statewide program includes summer institutes utilizing a 
team approach in which teachers^ special education teachers, 
aides, supervisor. andVrtncipafs who work together are trained 
together in new teaching technicjues, human relations^ and values 
clarification. Participants in the institutes are given an opportunity 
to use. newly acquired techniques with students in a classroom 
setting y 

Other components of the, summer institutes are mtcr6tea^hing 
clinics utilizing videotape a teacher resource center forVreat»ng 
materialSi and wbrksh&ps in curriculum areas Staff meetings and' 
evaluation sessions are held daily so that the program may be 
continually adapted to meet the needs of participants and staff 

Because employment for teachers tn North Caroltna has been 
extended *o ten months, additional inservtce training days art! 
scheduled throughout the school year This traininu offers 
""workshops, courses, st^tewtde seminars^ and opportunity to travel 
to observe and parMtipate in other programs 



(^C=7C^7 Devattey, Kathleen^ and Thorn, Lorraine. E^tortng 
a=) u u Teachers^' Centers* San Francisco Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development 1975 224 pages ED 10^ 601 

Devaney and Thorn begin by d9scribjng teachers centers as 
'"young and homespun but attractive and apparently vigorous 
cqmmunities in which practicing teachers continue tjietr 
professional education/' The teachers' center can serve as a focus 
for staff development activities by provtdmg a Place where teachers 
can attend seminars, workshops and demonstrations as well as 
exchange ideas, share problems, and explore and create materials 
for classroom use. 

In a style that is lively and refreshings the authors describe 
twenty-two teachers' centers, including information about "wh^.t 
goes on," style, settings and programs The authors insist qt\ 
"emphasizing the apostrophe" in the term 'teachers* center" 
because centers must be "responsive to teachers' own def inifi '^iS of 
their continuing learning needs" Yet they do not rule out the 
possibility of successful centers that originate from and ^re 
supervised by administrators or school districts 

One such center, the Advisory Center for the Improvement ot 
Education m Philadelphia, provides aftemooni evening, ^md 
Saturday workshops tailored to teachers' needs in such areas as 
crafts, active*l earning math ar>d sciencp, and language arts In 
addition, teachers are encoura^^ to drop m to exchange matenals 
and expenence The center has two fulMimc coordinators 



supported by the school district and is housed in an older school 
building. 

^ Doob, Heather S. htefT\$hip Pre^arns m Educau'OT\ai- 
^.Adn\ini$iratlon. An ERS Report, Washington, D.C.: 
Educational Research Service, 1974. 26 pages. ID 
098 706, 

5 

intern programs in educational administration are becoming a 
popular way for teachers and other district employees to eriter 
school administration, according to this £ducat tonal Research 
Service (ERS) survey of over one thousand school distrs'ts. Survey 
results indicate that orily one^hird of the schools presently operate 
. intern programs in educational' administration, though two^thirds 
prefer to hire idministrators with intern experience. The surveyed 
districts tend to prefer district employees to university students 
when filling intern positions. I-^^ school districts indicate more 
extensive experience with intem programs than do small ones. 

Responding to the growing professional interest in intem 
programs for educational administration, ERS has assembled 
eleven models of school district intern programs in this. reports 
selectc J on the basis of length of operation and variety. Although 
£RS makes no commendations about the value of any one 
program, the differences in these models should present an 
interesting stud^ to schools considering internship programs. 

Some district^ recjuire interns to use many talents in carrying out 
their responsibilities, such as working m public relations, developing 
new instructional programs, and evaluating teachers. Other districts 
may relegate clerical responsibilities to interns, such as scheduling 
facilities Ordering and distributing supplies and reporting on 
administrative meetings. Most intern programs do not of fer salaries, 
though sidejbenefits (such as preferred consideration for 
administrative appointments) are often specified in the program 
model. The districts that submitted models of intern programs to 
this report could have enhanced their value by providing 
information about how these programs are working. 

Dtike, DjUiiei linden, ''Developing a Comprehensive 
Inservice Program for School Improvement" NASSP 
Buiiet'm. 61, 408 (April 1977), pp. 66^71, £J 162 122, 

Duke presents a convincing argument for a comprehensive 
inservice progran^ He points out that each year thousands of 
teacbsrs^ofj'out of education as a result of lack of stimulation. 
Furtherfnore, their morale and continuing education are vital 
because they are daily working with students. 

Unfortunately, many inservice programs lack provisions for 
. jrivolving teachers in the planning and evaltiative sta^s. Nor do 
Ih^y make provisions for long-term commitment of outside experts 
or for comprehensive staff development and school improvement. 

In an effort to overcome these handicans^ Stanford University 
and Herbert Hoover lunior High have developed a ne v 'nservice 
model. This came about as a result of a district order to move from 
the school's non'earthquakei)roof building to a new .open-space 
facility. Along with the usual problems the mave increased school 
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population and the need iof bilingual and multicultural education. 

To meet tbese challenges^ work-study teams consisting oi 
Hoover teachers, aides, and administrators, plus Stanford faculty 
advisers and research assistants, selected particular areas of 
concern, including language arts, social studies, open space, 
bilingual e^^ucatlon, multicultural education^ and community 
.participation. Each team had a budget and was responsible for 
5etting its own objectives and biweekly a^^ da. The district 
provided released time of>e afternoon per week for the teachers to 
work in their teams. Duke explains many of the team * plans of 
action in specific terms. 

Duke is not content merely to hail the predicted success of the 
model; he concludes his article with a fist of obstacles that must be 
overconie if the program is to prove viable over the long run. 

S^(Th '-V'*^ Brand*, RonaldS/'Improved - 

C6)\U/ Student Learning: A Necessary Coal of Staff 
Development" fducalfOna/ Leadership. 34, 3 
(December 1976). pp 205^ E|15014e 

Ehrenberg and Brandt present a well-organized approach to 
implementing a staff development program with the specific goal 
of improved student learning The assertion is made that the current 
crisis in education may result from "inappropriate ^actions pf 
educators'' rather than from quality of materials, facilities, or 
financial /estraints Fhrenberg and Brandt believe that too often 
staff development programs do not have a strategy "By strategy, 
we mean ^ pl3n consisting of a sequence oi actions involving 
coorcfinatio^nofthingsand people to achieve an objective for which 
there is a stated rationale " 

There is a three^part plan necessary for the Success of any staff 
development program During the preparation pha3e. the gap 
between the d'isired outcome and the "existing results" need? to be 
identified and the causes fur the discrepancy^nalyzed. Only m this 
way can competencies and subsequent strategies be identified. 

In the design phase it is essential to identify which competencies 
need strategies for knowfedge development and vfhich need 
strategies for skill development, the latter requiring additional 
practice time. Necessary activities for the learner and the instructor 
are also essential 

During the implementation phase, time must be allot-^ for 
training as well as for assessment. Money must be appro/:?riaffH) in 
accordance with district goals, and there must be ^ commitment to 
maintain the course of action decided otvin the preparation phase 
0 

(^'Tl Geffert Hannah N., and others State Legtstathr} 
(Q[)1X Affecting tnser/ice Staff Development in Fubtic 
EducatioTt Washington. DC Lawyers' Committee 
for Civil Rights under Uw, 1976 190 pages ED 129 
031^ 

Geffert and others have compiled legislation in effect as oi 
January 1976 that constitutes the legal structure for the 
development and implementation of inservtc^ staff development 
programs for public education Among the major elements of the 




statutes affecting inservice staff development^ are collective 
bargaining, inservice activities^ inservice^^sqbtects (including'' 
agricultural instruction, delinquency, and' cVime prevention), 
inservice authority^ inservice participants, leaves of absence, and 
attendance requirements. Since collective bargaining has 
substantial impacton inservice governance, the relevant portions o/ 
state employee negotiation statutes are reproduced in chart form. 

Staff development is here defined in broad terms. It includes 
formal Inservice training as well as meetings, conferences^ 
conventions, and gatherings held by educational associations. 

^<^) Geofgia State DcpaHment of JEducition, CefT/f/catron 
QL)a^ ffenewa/ thrcu^ Staff Deve/opment Atlanta: Office 
or Instructional Services. 1976. 55 pages, ED 1 ^ 295. 

This collection of supportive materials presents practical 
guidelines for the development of a sef'of standards for 
certification renewal All the necessary steps for developing a 
■ model of staff development for certification renewal are logically 
presented and clearly defir>ed. 

The key factor in the initial stages of the staff developmerit 
program is the identification of the needs of the local students. 
From here the teachers and administrators can get a clear picture of 
their individual needs assr.;sment Once these needs are 
established, the criteria fo' local starf development derive directly 
from the student needs. It follows, then, that the central premise on 
which certification renewal ought to be based is hov^ well 
educational personnel demonstrate that they have met the needs 
assessed for the local students. It is important that personnel 
performance be evaluated in an actual educational setting. 

The Georgia State Department of Education has included the 
admn^istrative procedure necessary for the development of the 
program for certification renewal and the criteria and procedures 
for recommending renewal. Reprinted in the article is an actual 
recommendation for certificate renew ai^t^^t coM prove useful to 
those In need of specific renewal guidelines. 






HiglCY/ )erry^ /nservfce Training for. Staff and 
Admmhtrators, School Leadership D'tgesi Series, 
NunAef B. ERtOCEM Research Analysh Series, 
Mimber 10. Arlington, Virginia; and Eugene: National 
Association of Elementary School PHncipafs; at\d 
ERIC Clearinghousl on Educational Management, 
Univefsityof Oregon. 1974. 32 pages. ED 099 951. 

Higley's paper is otie of the most thorough sources on the 
developnr>ent ol Inservtce training for principals, providing a 
valuable bibliography oi current literature on the topic. 

Higley points out that there is a general agreement ^mong 
professioi>afs on the need for inservice training but that '7here Is 
considerable disagreement over vinat sudi traininti is supposed to 
produce." University education departments tend to assiime that 
existing academic structu'^res can identify adm/nistrative 
tiompeten^ies and design training programs to develop them. Many 
practking administrators cfaTm that formal training programs. 
Qfiginating in uni\/iersitiesovschool ((istrictSi usually work to destroy 
leadership potential^. , ." / 

The author revfews current methods for the inservice training of 
principalSi^ noting that "no startling new ^Uethods . . 
hive been .introduced in the last five years." FVinC^als have been 
encouraged to develop their skills through inforn^al means such as 
systematic ielf-evaluation; readingi writir^. ^'and travel; and 
participaition In community affairs. Formal aijademic programs 
have tended to emphasize the developrnent of technical or 
managerial skills, human relations skills^ and conceptual or 
problem-solving ^kilk Case studies, scenarios^ simulation exercises, 
gaming, and sendtivity training have alLbecome popular 
instructional methods for inservice workshops. 

Higley stresses the problem of principals' prestige in c^rteni 
Inservice programs, "which give principals an image of themselves 
as trainees, stiU students in subordinate programs/' According to 
Higley, most literature on fnservice education complains that 
existing institutions are too inflexible to create effectJV^ inservice 
programs. He believes that "loosening up'' of the planning agencies 
is the "necessary first step toward revitalized inservice education " 

<5) KlopJ, Cordon |. The PrindpdJ aud Staff Oeve/opment 
c£^&)^J in the ^ementarySchooi. fVmceps Series: Devehfmig 
the Roie of the £/ementary School Pfk\cpal as an 
EducatiormI Leader. Occas/ona/ Papet No. 4, New 
York: Bank Street College of Education, 1^74 90 
pages. ED 106 262, ^ 

Kbpf's well'writte^^ review of staff development processes and . 
technic^uefc is oi unusual depth and completeness. Although he 
doesn't provide a recipe for creatirig a staff development program, 
he introduces and evaluates every possible training technique from 
forums to exhibiu to institutes to encounter groups. In addition, he 
^provides theoretical information Useful in getting a piogram off in 
the right direction. For example^ his chapter on how adults learn 
includes sectlon^on^the c^ff iculty of breaking through habitual and 
rigid reactions, the need of adults to enter into the plannir^ of their 



own learning, and the adult's fear of failure; a concluding section 
presents training strategies for effective change in adults. 
Klopf suggests that in order to begin a Program, a principal may 

«need to engage a consultant, attend seiriirars in planning, orat least 
read some of the literature on planning cited in the book's seven* 
page bibliography. Throughout, he emphasizes assessing the needs 
of the staff, school, parents, and community. For him, staff 
development is not something -merely for teachers or for 

^ administrators but encompasses training and growthpro^Jucing 
activities Tor all segments of the school community.^ 

(ShC^I^ Miller, Wilttam C "Whafs Wrong with In-Service 
^C&)S) tducationr It's Topless." Ec/ticatKwa/ ieadersNp, 35, 
1 [October 1977], pp. 31-34. E) 167 656. 

Mitt^^r finds the results of staff development disappointing^ 
mainiy because the programs are generally directed at teachers 
without aiding key leaders, "those at the top," in developing new 
understandings and skills. Now, more than ever^. there's a need to 
reeducate administrators because f^ new staff members are being 
hired; turnover of administrator^ j; among the lowest of '^ny 
educational group. 

Miller analyzes what is Hecessary for meaningful staff 
development programs for administrators. He draws a careful 
distinction between training ar^ educational experiences, both 
essential for effective programs. He defines the most functional 
licind of inservice education as that which provides the leamer with 
observabfe results and feedback. Any criteria used for effective 
student teaming must also be utilized at "the top" as well: 

Miller further emphasizes the need for effective programs for 
administrators by pointing out their strategic position. They are able 
to make decisions and to influence teacher behavior through role 
modeling. This behavior. In tum.^wilt be transferred to the students. 
Therefore^ discovering the skills and qualities of effective 
leadership and ' how they can be learned are essential' for 
administrative staff development. Miller values a leader's ability to 
unite and strengthen a group by always directing its members 
toward their common goal 

(^C^/£ Morris, John "Relating Programs pf Professional 
^CB)\0) Laboratory Expediences and Staff Development/' 
Cleatifig House. 49, 9 (May 1976), pp. 402-5. E| 149 
' 2^^ . 

Vorrls relates in authoritative and clearly stated tenms how a 
program of professional laboratory experiences can aid ?taff 
development as well as improve the quality of education. Two 
Specific outcomes are identified and followed by a discussion of 
their actual implementation. 

The first suggested outcome is movement toward individualiza- 
tion of instruction in grades one through six. Morris shows how his 
plan, which demands a broad scope, involves all levels of the 
educational system. The key resource person is the highly skilled 
college supervisor of student teachers, who becomes ^ change 
agent with a vital interest In the success of not only each student 
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106 teacher but also the enlire program Similarly the student teacher 
has a vested interest in the outcome because he or she has not had 
to fit into previously set procedures and curricula, but has 
participated in their planning. 

Morris's second outcome seeks the continual assignment of one 
college supervisor to the same school In this way the principal and 
o' '*f teachers become involved in the plan and the public school 
Uudent receives more of^rtunities for higher quality education. 
Further benefits include reduced teaching and decision<making 
loads for the classroom teacher. 

Morris suggests that rather than have the school principal request 
the college supervisor, the procedure could be reversed. Through 
normal procedures the teacher preparation institution could make 
it a policy to assign students and a college supervisor to the.same 
school for several consecutive quarters. During the first quarterahe 
college supervisor is busy opening communications with teachers 
and principal During the second and third quarters^ this P^r^n aids 
in needs identification and the selection qi activities to meet those 
needs- Although this ts admittedly a stow process, the benefits are 
great for all involved. 

Nationsil Education Asfodation. Neeck ^ssessmenf 
^ta) Z/ for /nserv'ce Eduatthn. Washington, D.C.: Division 
of !nstructHDf)and Professional Development, fl 975). 
21 pages> HP 117 032. ' 

^ Because "teacher-centered" programs are increasingly con; 
sidered necessary foreffective teacher staff development, knowing 
Ho " to assess ^teacher needs theJirst prerequisite to a good 
program The NEA in this document provides thoughtful step4)y- 
step instntctions for deciding on the type of needs assessment . 
appropriate and how to carry it out 

The document discusses several wrUten and oral forms of needs 
assessment and lists advantages and disadvantages of each, 
iricluding cost i(i timeand money. A disadvantage of written forms 
is that questions ma^notbe interpreted by all respondents tn the 
£ame wr.y; oral forms, however, make it difficult to get responses 
from a large number *n ^ short time The method chosen depends 
largely on the survey audience's receptiveness to it While some 
groups of teachers prefer to fill in checklists or write responses to " 
open-ended questionnaire queries, others will respond fully only in 
private interviews or open hearings. If the needs assessment 
questiCinnaire is the last of several questionnaires given in the same 
year, response will probably be poor 

A model in service education questionnaire is included along with 
detailed instructions for conducting a needs assessrtient workshop 

RavTge^ Dale G, "Staff Development: Still a Major 
Challenge^ for Middle School Administrators " Paper 
presented at National Association of S«}Condary 
' * School Principals annual meeting. New Orleans^ 
January 1977. 12 pages. HD 136 363, 

Range begins his paper by pointing out that the ]unior high has 
traditionally lacked specific training programs and is largelv a 



waiting or training ground for high school teachers. Along with the 
emerging middle school movement/ new demands and challenges 
are placed on middre school administrators. As a partial response to 
the middle school administrator's need to curb the Ijack-to-basics" 
movenlent so as rK)t to destroy the objectives of the middle school 
program^ Range presents a specific instructional strategy: 
sociodrama.Sociodramaisnotonlyanexcellentm^ans of effecting 
change in middle school children^ but it is also compatible with the 
"back-to-basics" nwvcment. 

The goals to be achieved through sociodrama include increased 
self-identity^ development of rational thinking procedures, and 
increased competency in analyzing, classifying, and 
communicating. 

Generally sociodrama follows a six-step procedure: (1) 
identification of the problem, having to do with personal 
relationships* (2) definition of the problem by means of a visual 
presentation^ (3) selection of participants, who should be 
volunteers, (4) preparation, incltKling a full discussion of the 
situation with the entire class, (5) presentation, a five-to-ten minute 
activity with the teache^ in the? background, and (6) discussion, 
involving the whole class The discussion should focus on possible' 
courses of action and their consequences. 

C^\^2y sional Development for Prlncipak^ The Worst Slum 
of All?" National f/ementary Principal 56, 4 
{March/April 19771 pp. 66-70. E] 157046. 

Traditionally the availability of professional developmerit 
opportunities for school administrato^rs has been a low priority. 
After the degree, additional trainrngj^ls been only a "hit or miss/' 
But St. John and Runkel assert that^^^ing an ;.Jmini&trator is a 
lifelong process and that one of the best way& to upgrade our 
schools IS to .upgrade the leadership competei?cies of every schcoj^ 
district's administrative team. / 

The authors offer practical guidelines for avoiding professiorial 
obsolescence through effective professional development 
activities. School districts should not overlook their own persoi^dei 
for conducting these activities; although moneys need to be 
specifically designated for au4ninistra1|ive developrrtent, or>e way of 
curbing costs is to utilize key district personnel. St. John and Kunkel 
give helpful suggestions for ensuring that administrators receive 
maximum benefit— inci tiding rewards and recognition— fr^m their 
participat on. They include excerpts from a sample school-board's 
professional developmen^poHcy. / 

The authors maintain that even if programs for professfonal 
growth are missing in a district, individual administra^rs have a 
personal responsibility for their own development. Useful^ 
suisgestions are listed for how this growth might be accomplished. 



)CQ^lTh -^^^ Tw^cnty Day Prog/am/' 

J S^vU/ House, 49, 4 (December 1975), pp. ^7Sf7B. E| 
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One of^the biggest probl^ems faced in planning stpff development 
activities IS finding time for them. Teachers are tiredafter a.day in 



the cfasfiroom and are protective of their precious weekend hours, 
yet when released time Is- provided for inservice training, student 
needs may be neglected. Seldin describes a program undertaken by 
ananonvmous high school in New York State that managed to solve 
this problem. 

In this program, t^venty regular school days throughout the 
school year were set aside for staff development Instead of^ 
releasing students during these days, a special program of lectures, 
films, workshops, and demonstrations was organized by a student' 
/acuity committee. This program was presented by volunteer local 
resource people who were specialists in such areas as auto 
mechanics, filrn'making, abnormal psychology, and judo 

Seldin relates that the &t>ff development activities were planned 
by a faculty-administrative committee who enlisted the aid of the 
Ne\^ York State Education Department's director of inservice 
training in exploring the availability of federal and state funds The 
dean of the School of Educ<-irion at a nearby state university and 
outside resource personnel wer^ then consiilted in planning 
minicourses, discussions, tutoring sessions^ and workshops 
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Busbnuin, )ohn "Are Teachers Playing Statue' In 
the Classroomr NASSP Buffetin 58. 366 (December 
1974). pp. 25-37. EI106 950. 

Bushman outlines three teacher self-observatiOn 'systems in 
which teachers "receive objective feedback'' conceming thefr 
classroom behaviors and then "appraise their own teaching ^ 
effectiveness" usir^g this feedback. Bushman emphasizes that these 
systems "must be thoui(;!it of as tools for the teacher to use in 
appra/sa/ rather than for the administrator to use in evaluation/' TKe 
administrator's fole should be that of "instigator and resource 
person rather than director or teacher" of these systems. 

The first system Bushman describes is the Teacher Setf-Appralsaf 
Observation System (TSA). The TSA defines thirty-one behavior 
categories under the subheadings methods, objectives^ and verbal 
and nonverbal expressions. Before a lesson^ the teacher ''establishes 
a lesson plan using the TSA categories/' indicating "the percentage 
of time he plans (o spend in each category/' Then the teacher is 
videotaped teaching the lesson. Aiterward, the teacher codes the 
lesson by stopping the reco^ at ^en^ond intervals to tally h'ls 
methods, expressions* and achievement o^ objectives on a TSA 
coding card. * ^ ^ 

The Flanders h^teractton Analysis is used by a teacher to 
determine the extent to' which "he^is or is not an authority figure/' " 
Using a ten*categorv scheme, the type and extent of verbal 
' initiation and response behaviors in th^ classroom are marked on a 
scorecard. Another person can do the fparking. or the teacher can 
evaluate himself if recording equipment is available. 

The ttviiod system is the Teacher Imag^ Questionnaire, in which 
students are asked to rate a teacher i^i sixteen areas such as 
knowledge of subject, faimess, and teaching procedures. To 
participate, a teacher requests the servke fro.m the Educator 
Feedback Center at Western Mithigan University. The question-' 
naire is given to the class, usually by the principal who then returns 
the material to the center. The center makes an image profileand 
returns it to the teacher only. 

Bushrnan ^includes definitions of each of the TSA and Flanders 
systems categories^ as well as a sample TSA scoring card^ ' 

Drummond, William H, "Involving the Teacher in * 
Evaluation/' NEatfOnal Elementary py/ncipaJ, 52, 5 ' 
(F^ebruart 1973). pp, 30-32. E| 077 209. ; 

"Systemwide evaluation should be focused on school-by-school 
achievement/' states Drummond, while "the evaluation of j 
individual certificated teachers should be done only by colleagues | 
in the[same)buildin£--with recordskeptonly in the building/' This j 
approach allows schools to be more responsive to the specific | 
needs of their clientele (parents and students), while creating an J 
atmospberje more conducive to improving educationn 

To institute this kind of evaluation system, Drummond suggests I 
that principals first "request thecentral office and^he school board 
to excuse your building from'jhe regular teacher evaluation 
procedures this year/' and then "with the faculty, parents and older 
students, develop a strategy for school improvement " | 
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A training program^ in observation techniques should be 
estabtftshed for teachers and administrators Evaluations should be 
organized nn a "helping trio" basis^ with a helper, a helpeei and a 
mutually agreed on observer The helper practices "real helping 
sktlU: Uster^g, paraphrasing, empathtrh^g, providing psychological 
support" and so forth The ^observej; "periodically provides 
^^f^batkjoboth on the clarity and djrectnWsof communications " 
^ach teacher aBd administrator should keepfa record of what he 
or she do^ duripr, the year. At the end of the year^ the principal 
should give the central office "detailed, nOnpunitive information 
about the\vork of the^schoorand its faculty" These kinds of 
changes, contenr's D^ummondf allow teacher evrluation to 
become a positive force in school improvement 

^ ' v> ^ ^ 

h Hallf George Jr. A%s^sim% Staff Effectiveness: 

U Ptacti^t^^^ppfoacties to Meantngjfut EvaiuattOfi. 1974 
J 12 pages: ED 097 338 - 

' 'In thts article, H3II describes how he applies. Jiis own 
individualized evaluation system to teachers with different years of 
experience. ■ s ' ■ ' 

The beginnings teacher needs the most attention. Hall (a high 
schdol principal), together with the assistant principal and 
department chainman, first nelp the new teacher formulate 
reasonable long^rang^ objectives. Evaluatrori during this period 
centers not on the teacher but on the objectives 
^ Nesct one or more of the evaluators observe the teacher in the 
classroom several times and call him .or her in for corisultation 
vvhenever they feel is necessary They prepare a written evaluation 
.and present it to the teacher, who is then asked to "write wh.i he 
feets^are his weak and strong points and what he would like Us to 
<k>" to help him improve. j\ 

If the new teacher "has not had a course in individualizing and 
humanizing instruction in his un^der^raduate studies/' Hall ^d the 
assistart principal "orient" the teache|[by going through a studenjt's 
complete.prof lie with him and delineating what they expect. Since 
most new teachers have come directly from a cojiege whiere 
I^Kturing was the main teachrng method, the| "djC^iCf the teacher 
in o«ter to get him away from this type of teaching " 

The final evaluation of a beginning teacher fs a conference in 
which Hall and the teacher compare evaluations of performance. 
Hall presents the teacher with ^ written evaluation while stressing 
Improvement as the goal of evaluation. 

Since teachers may be granted tenure after three V^^^rs. Hall 
believes that thethttd year is the most crucial peripdfor evaluation. 
He has a lengthy conference with the teacher at the end of ^he 
second y^ar and another conference at the beginning of the third 
year. He h^lps the teacher set up objectives and offers 
recommendations for improvement. During the third year, he 
observes the teacher several times. 

^^^^^d ^'^^^^^^'^ ^ ' Thomas. The Shape 



Teacher Evatuatton: A Survey of Pjaakes m (be 
Capfta/ OiUflct of New VorL n.d. 57 pages EO 120 
259 
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Hickcok and Rooney describe the present state of teacher 
evaluation ^nd then offer their own altemative approach. 

The authors conducted a small survey of evaluation practices in 
eleven schools thatdiffered widely in size and type (rural suburban' 
urban)L The picture that emerged is a common one: evaluations 
v^re infrequentf particularly for tenured teachers; evaluations were 
usually done by one person— the principal using standardized 
rating forms; and there was rarely a preobservatton conference 
between evaluator and jteacher. 

The authors believe their altemative model can help overcome 
some of the problems inherent in current systems of evaluation. In 
their system, the supervisor and teacher meet prior to a cfassroom 
presentation and agree on the objectives of the lesson. They then 
plan together the classroom procedures that will achieve the 
objectives. Finally, and most importantly, they agree on what the 
/^evaluation criteria will be (student performance, classroom 
observation ratings, opinions of peers or students). 

This approach alters the principal's role in subtle but important 
ways. Since ^objectives, procedures, an"d criteria of evaluation are 
mutually agreed on. the relationship between principal and teacher ^ 
approaches that of professional colleagues. The principal'^s role 
shifts from "judge" to "guide." 

s Xlthdugh this system is both simple and short on paperwork, tt>e 
authors predict that it may badifficult to-implement. They sug^st 
that the principal begin the system with a small group of teachers (a 
teaching team if possible) and then slowly expand the system if it i^ - 
► a success. . " 

^ Igoe, Joseph A., and DiRocco^ Anthony Px Teacher 
0 EvafOatm: Confract fVocedufes> Contract Oauses, 
Arbitration Cases. A Handbook for the Schoo! 
>\c/m/n/straror and EvatuatOi. Albany: Thealan 
Associates, Inc., 1977. 129 pages. ED 137 921. 

This well-written handbook has been designed to provide school 

administrators, particularly prinapats. with "a new insfght'' into 

contract e^valuation procedures Igoe and DiRocco's evaluation of 

those procedures includes descriptions uf a number of actual 

arbitration cases involviog evaluation clauses. The work is rfeplete 

with useful advice for administrators and school districts. 

Most teacher contracts now have a teacj^er evaluation procedure 

clause, and most of the clauses have a similar format. First, there is 

usually a philosophical statement of intent, such as ''the purpose of 

evaluation is the improvement of professional competence." The 

trouble with such statements is that their meaniiig is usually vague;^ 

arbitrators can interpret them irf any number of ways. The authors 

suggest that districts "avoid statements of philosophy not orily in 

evaluation J^t alsoj^jrf^fjer areas of the contract." 

. The "major pitfall iiv the evaluation clause is the specified 

^ procedures,^ lidvise the authors. The" specified procedures can 

include the number of evaluations to be conducted, the dates by 

whicfi^each' e^v^luation mus^t^.be completed, the length of 

observation peri6ds> and tK& c^ditior^s for advance notice to 

teasers. The main point here is that each.outlined procedure must 

be followed t^ the letter. AnV infraction, nb matterliow small, can ' 
i ■ ' 
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norming experience with the scale indicates that these 30 items are 
adequate to discriminate between teachers of high^ medium, and 
tow performance/' 

They suggest that school districts use an initial pilot year ''to 
establish a benchmark of teacher performance" The resulting 
^rms "should be developed and studied carefully by all parties/' 
and then "levels of expected performance may be set/' 

'The authors list the thirty evaluation items in a table. They offer 
suggestions for the use of the items as ''improvement targets" for 
teachers affer nn evaluation, 

^ t4atfMtOyCary;Hoaf,Margte;DealTerreiiceEjand 
Dorrtbuschy Sanford M* A Summary of the Recent 
Ljterature on the fva/uat^on of PmQipats, Teachers, 
and Students, Occas/ona/ Paper No, 18, Stanford, 
California: Stanford Center for Research and 
Deyelopment in Teaching Stanford University, 1977 
69 pages. ED 141 407. 

This paper deserv^^s special note The authors conducte<J an 
extensive, though not complete, survey of th^ literature on 
evaluation from 1965 to 1975. They briefly review the three hundred 
most worthwhile publications they found; whi(fh they orgamie into 
the four areas, of administrator, teacher, student* and schoof.lin 
general) evaluation^ They review the works m each area under the 
headings theory, policy, and practice. I 

NatneNo and his colleagues note several general cfiaractertstiif s 
of the literature on evaluation. First, evaluation is usually thought of 
as assessint; either the product iiot example, the performance cif 
students)ortheprocess(for example, teaching techniques) Second, 
the two general purposes of evaluation usually discussed are to 
improve teaching and to evaluate for tenure, firing, or promotion. 
Third, the literature addresses itseff to who should evaluate 
(administrators only, or teachers, students, and parents also?) 

The authors point out that evaluation is "presently (a) confusing 
and underdeveloped field/' with most of the literature "not based 
on empirical research" and "parochial at best/' 

Theoretical literature on teacher evaluation is sparse, the authors 
report. They review ten publications in this area that dtsciiss either 
the objectives of teacher evaluation or models of the evaluation 
process. Three of these articles are either bibliographic essays or 
anr>otated bibliographies. 

Accountability is the theme of most publications dealing with 
policies of teacher evaluation, The authors review publications 
deahng with several facets of the accountability problem and 
describe several other bibliographies on the subject. 

The literature on teacher evaluatj(pn practices isoverly abundant. 
Typically, these publications describe existing evaluation systems 
.orhbw-to-do-it instructions for^settmg up a system. Some deal with 
specific topics, such as objectivity or self*evafuation, while others 
propose general plans. ^ 

Pulley, lefiy L "Teacher Apnraisal Informational 
Flow Vital, ' Oearihg Housa 47X1 (September 1972), 
pp. 3«6, EJ 062 766. \ 



The task of supervising instruction involves two often conflicting 111* 
functions— evaluating teachers for p^motfon or tenure, and 
helping teachers impnDve instruction^ When the principal alotye 
supervises instruction, he "must serve in the potentially paradoxical 
roles of benefactor and executioner," However, when a subject' 
matter consultant or department chairman is also Involved in 
teacher supervision, these two Conflicting' functions can be 
separated. * , . 

Pulley argues strongly for a separation of the evaluating and ^ - 
helping functions whenever possible. Although the Consultant 
could make valuatle contributions to teacher evaluations, "the 
delicate relationship between teacher and con^ltantyWould be 
eroded if the consultant participated in a potentially threatening 
activity such as evaluation." Information flow between jfeacher and 
consultant should be a: open as possible, but between principal and 
consultant the "flow of the types of information that migtit affect a 
teacher'^ employment status' Should be in only one 
direction "—from prihcipajto consultant>Of course, the consultant 
niust treat this information "with utmost confidentiality." 

When a department chairman is involved in teacher supervision, 
his role also shoujd be clearly defined— helpmate of'tnfomler. but 
not^both. Pulley prefers that the department chairman not be 
involved <^ teacher appraisal unless absolutely necessary. "Past 
research studies," says Pulley. "seem,^o indicate that teachers tend 
to favOr the building principal as theiTprimary evaluator,"" 

/7^^ /7^^^^oblnfOll, John I. "The Observatiot^ Report— A Help 
<S)\Uy\Uyor a Nuisance?' NASSP Butletm, 62, 416 (March 
1976).pp.^2'26,£] 17357J. 

Robinson presents ihe results of a survey of Connecticut high 
schools that use written classroom observation reports as part of 
their evaluation process. The surv^'s purpose was to find out how , 
the observation reports are used and what value they have as 
perceived by teachers and supervisors. 

The survey found that three-quarters of the state's high schools 
used written observation reports, but only one-half of the schools ' 
required such use. Copies of the report were given to the teacher / 
^.and in many districts to the superintendent as well, but rarely to the 
board Only about half of the teachers were observed twice or more 
during the ye^ir the survey was cor>ducted, 

Supervis^jrs felt that the re^ons wf re , valuable as aids for 
improving instruction, devices for communication between' 
supervisor and teacher, and records of teacher strengths and 
weaknesses Among the Umitatior>s that the supervisors i5e>ceived 
were that the reports were "too subjective." were "limited by4he 
writer's competence," and were "useless ^ithout a conference," 

Most"^ of the observations were, in fact, followed by a 
postvbitation conference, but "the previsitation conference was 
not widely used " Supervisors "usually did not prepare themselves 
before observing a class" by reviewing either .lesson plans or 
previous observation reports. The study also rM^ealed that "there 
aro no ongoing inservice training programs ;/or supervisors to 
improve their observation techniques." 

Over three-fourths of the supervisors, however; believed the 



reports did help improve instruction Out naif of the untenured 
teachers and one-third of the tenured teachers thought the same 

Robinson offers several suggestions for improving tKc usefulness 
oi observation reports: (1) Supervisors should ''schedule one class 
period a day for the purpose of obsetvipg teachers/' so that more 
observations w til be conducted, (2) "School districts should offer 
inservice courses jn observing classes to their supervisors", (3) 
TrevisitMion conferences should become an integral part of the 
evaluation process 



Sjiif, PhMip S, A Handbook ior the Evaluation o/ 
Cfassfoom Teachers and School Pnncipal&, 
Bloomfield, Conne,cttcut Capitol Region Education 
CounciM976.ieOpagesJED133 371. 

This handbook was prepared by Saif and teacher committees 
from three Connecticut school districts to provtde model job 
descriptions and evaluation instruments for all Connecticut- school 
districts The job descriptions are detailed outlines of the 
responsibilities of teachers and principals. The evaluation 
instruments were developed "to match the job descriptions inorder 
to facilitate the assessment of teacher and principal performance." 

The teacher evaluation process specifies three conferences 
between the evaluator and the teacher during the school year. In a 
preconference at the beginning of the school year, the teacher and 
evaluator agree on the categories of the |ob descriptton in which 
deficiencies exist. (The major categories are planning and 
preparatk>a classroom management, mstruaion and interaaioa 
assessment, competencies and professional development, and 
human relationships.) Improvement in a deficient area becomes a 
goal or objective for the year 

The evaluator and teacher next agree on the actions the teacher 
will perform to reach the objectives Finally, they agree on howthey 
will validate the achievertient of an objective They meet again in 
mid-year anci end-of<Vear conferences to determinep^gresstoward 
objectives. 

The evaluation instruments in this manual are (jec^igned to 
measure the degree of achievement of the objectives. For each 
major category of the teacher's |ob description, there are three to 
five evaluation instruments The teacher aad evaluator choose one 
or more instruments as their measuring "tools" for each deficient 
area. 

The evaluation instruments consist of various forms and 
questionnaires on which both evaluator and teacher^indicate the 
extent to which they feel the teacher is fulfilling his or her 
responsibilities in a particular area. Saif provides twenty*s)x such 
instruments and encourages teachers and evaluators to create their 
oWn variations as needed. Included in this handbook are similar 
cFvaluation instruments and a }ob description for principals 
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5alek, Cliarles Jerrold. "Helping Teachers vs 
Evaluating Teachers." NASSP Bdhtin, 59, 392 
(September 1975X PP 34-36. FJ 12^625 

Thp recent rise of teacher unions as a means for winning benefits 



has helped create an adversary relationship betweein principals and 
teachers. In this climate of confrontation, a teacher often 
"perceives his principal's efforts to evaluate htm as a personal 
attack/' - 

A promising remedy. Salek contends, is the of "non^lirective 
supervisory conferencing." The object of this technictue is to 
remove "judgmental thinking" from the evaluation process by 
creating an atmosphere in which both teacher and principal 
concentrate on a common goal— improv/ng mstruction- The 
principals role becomes that of "helper"' instead of "critic/' a 
change that helps engender a "climate of reciprocal trust/' 

Salek outlines sw-step format for nondirective supervisory 
conferences. First, "theteacher.explainshis intentions for the lesson 
observed/' Then he or she "describes*what happened in the lesson 
in terms of intentions" During these steps the principal helps the 
teacher clarify and understand his Intentions by asking appropriate, 
noncritical questions, such as "Wh^ you said (this) what did you 
envision occurring?" and "Did anVthmg different from your intent 
occur? If so, vvhat and why?" 

Next, the teacher "looks at objective data on the jessbn'' 
compiled by the principal, and, if available, looks ^t or listens to 
transcripts or recordings of the lesson- Again, .the principal asks 
appropriate questions, helping the teacher recognize specific 
behaviors and their relation to intentions. 

In the fifth step, the teacher "evaluates the lesson in te nnsof the 
achievement of his intentions for It." Finally, if a change is rieeded, 
the teacher plans How he would reteach the lesson. During these 
steps^ the principal continues in his helper role, never openly 
criticizing the teacher, but instead, by skillfully asking the right 
questions, helping the teacher evaluate himself, ^ 

Thomas/ Donald, "The Principal and Teacher 
Evaluation/' NaSSP BuMinr 56, 366 (December 
^ 1974), pp, 17, El 106 946, - 

"ManV'^hool districts have devised elaborate evaluation 
programs based oh Unimportant items/' states Thomas, 
superintendent of the Salt Lake Gty school distrtct^ In this article,, 
Thomas criticizes four of these evaluation systenrs and suggests in 
their place an "individualized'' evaluation system, aimed 
principally/at teacher improvement. 

One early system based evaluation on "good traits" such as 
grooming, speech patterns, enthusiasmi and emotional stabili^. 
Later systems based evaluation op the "skills and competencies" of^ 
teachers, such as "democratic behavior" and "ability to organize/' 
Thomas claims there is "r}0 convincing evidence that this kind of 
evaluation identifies good teaching/' ' 

The author fires similar criticisms at two more recently 
developed evaluation methods; the "product evaluation" method, 
in whiiji teachers are judged by the achievement of their students; 
and the "service contributions" method, m which important factors 
in evaluation are "offices held, writings published speeches iglven/' 
and so forth. 

la^Thomas's evaluaiton system, he advises principals first to 
"meet with each teacher individually to establirh what jt is that you 
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expect from ihfe leacher for the school yeaf^" Next, the prmapal 
would request the teacher to Optogram towardtthe objectives and to 
provide «ervtc^£ that will attain the mutuallv^aAreed'On objectives/' 
Ttie principal w^uld either meet with or observe the teacher during 
the year to learn how he or she is g^^Hing along and then provide 
help if needed. ' 1 

At the end of the vear the teacher and pnnctpal would look at 
"validation data" to determine whether objectives have been 
achieved' Validation data migbt include standar^dized tests, student 
attitude scales* observation reports, videotapes, or teacher-made 
tests^ 



j ^^(^^ Thomas, £. Barrington 



CrUeri^Empfoyed by High 
School Principals in Evaluating Jeachers m Victoria " 
Tfte/ournaJ 0/ Educational Administration. 10, 1 (May 
^ 1972). pp 19-33. El 063 187 

Do principals use the same criteria when evaluating teachers for ' 
I promotion to another classroom position as they use when 
evaluating teachers for promotion to ap administrative position^ To 
fifid the answer. Thomas sent questionnaires listing thirty 
commonly used criteria 'of evaluation to the 244 high school 
principals rnthestateofvictoria, Australia Principals were asked to 
Indlcate'how frequently they used each criterion in evaluation 

The study found that the principals as a group employed "a 
[common body of evafuatWe criteria" for classroom promotion and 
another, different common body of criteria for administrative 
[promotion Classroom proftiotion criteria tended to be "process" 
[criteria^those relating to aspects of classroom behavior such as 
I teaching techniqtie and classroom^ discipline. Among the top 
(criteria were "class control," "teacher-pupil relationships. " 'the 
lenergy, force and enthusiasm displayed rn the teaching," and "pupil 
I participation in iessons^" 

On the other hand, adininistrative^ promotion criteria were 
"presage" criterfan "those concentrating upon the characteriftrcs of 
Ithe teacher, such as knowledge, intelligence, industry " The top 
Icriteria here were "the degree of co-Operation of the teacher with* 
3ther staff members" the "loValty and dependabilrty of the 
Iteacher/' "qualities of leadership displayed by the teacher, ' and 
|the "personality of the teacher " 

Thomas also studied the relationships between the evaluation 
[criteria prir^cipals used and such factors the principals' age and 
experience, the ttnve the principaU spenUn classroom teaching, and 
|th^ size and location of schools For example, rural pnnapais 
considered "the teacher's participation and standing In the 
community" a more important criterion than did urban principals 
Principals who taught five to ten periods a week paid less attention 
the teacher's *'concern with the character development of 
pupils" as a measure of his quality. This, says Thomas, suggests that 
I'principals closer to the realities of the teaching situatrc^ may be 
lore cognizant of tho difficulties of developing character and 
esirable attitudes in pupils'" 

Thomas includes in this interesting and well written article 
everal tables iflusirattnt! his findings and a sample questionnaire 



Thompson, June E.; 1>ornbusch, Sanford M,; and 
' Scott, W* Richard. Faiiures of Commun/caf/on in the 
Bvaiuation of Teac/jers. i>y PrincipBh^ Tect}nical 
Report No, 43. Stanford^ California: Stanford Center 
foi Research and Development in Teachings Stanford 
University, 1975. 27 pages, ED 105 637, 

Principals may be able to improve both teaching and teacher 
satisfaction simply by increasing the frequency of evaluation. This 
is One conclusionof a study conducted to determine the differences 
in percei^tjons of principals and teachers regarding various aspects 
of teacher evaluation. Theauthors administersd questionnaires to 
thirtythree experienced principals (at least one year in current 
position) in three districts, and to 131 teachers in one of those 
districts 

After compiling and analysing their data> Ihe researchers found 
that there was little agreement between principals and teachers 
regarding the extent to whic^ teachers knew what information and 
criteria ^vere used in evaluation. In other ^vords» principals thought 
teachers knew more about the evaluation process than they -feally 
did. Principals also "reported communicat their evaluations 
much more frequently than teachers reported receiving them/' 

Sonie principals reported that tt*^ thought "teachers would be 
dissati^ied with reqoent evaluations and therefore would resist 
them " But the researchers' data point in the other direction— "the 
frequency of communicating evaluations proved to be a major 
it.aor in teacher satisfaction with evaluations,'' Similarly, the study 
found that as the frequency of evalijation increased so did teachers' 
' perceptions that the evaluations vyere helping them improve their 
teaching. / 

The authors selected two of t^ie schools they studied for closer 
examination- The schoojs differed widely in the frequency of 
evaluations^ a difference that vtras reflected In the ^vrdeiy differing 
levels of teacher satisfaction. Thirteen tables illustrate the autfwrs' 
findings ' / 

^(7t)/^ Tucltman, BruirW,; Steber* James and Hyman^ 
<2)\U/\0/ Ronald "Teacher Behavior Is in the Eye of the 
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Perceptions of Principals/' Paper 
the American Educational Research 



Association annual meeting. New York, April 1977. 
16pages/EP137 928. 

Do principals at different grade levels have different ideas about 
what makes an effective teacher? To answer this question, the 
authors asked thirty principals (ten each at the 'senior high, 
intermediate, and ^lementary levels) to chara<;terize ten oi their 
teachers' styles usifig the Juckman Teacher Feedback Form (XTFFJi' 
and then to rate ejich teacher s overall effectiveness on a nine-'^potnt 
scale 

In addition,/ the three hundred teachers were asked to 
characterise tneir own styles using the TTFF, which measures 
perceptions ot four cojliponents of teaching style: ''creativity, 
dynamism (dominance plus energy)!, organised demeanor 
(organisation plus control), and warmth and acceptance/' ^ 
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The study revealed that principals at the three levels perceived 
both "dynamism' and 'warmth and acceptance diffeientlv 
Teachers rated "most effective" at the elementary level were rated 
lowest by their principals for dynamism and highest for warmth and 
acceptance. In contrast, "both intermediate and senior high 
principals perceived dynamism as positively related to teaching 
effectiveness/' while senior high principals perceived warmth and 
acceptance as being negatively related to effectiveness 

The study also found that "teachers rated by their principals as 
'least effective' " rated themselves "as high on all four TTFF 
dimensions as teachers rated by their principals as 'most e^fect^ve' " 
Obviouslyr then, the least effective teachers "do not perceive 
themselves as ineffective/' 

The authors^ note that the discrepancies between principal and 
teacher ratings are greatest for the "least effective" teachers at the 
senior high level The authors suggest that the larger 
communications gap at the senior level may be due to the larger 
and more complex structure of most senior high schoolSr which 
tends to insulate teachers ^nd principals from ea<.h other 

<5^/7^\C^7 Weisensjein^ Creg R. Teacher ^valuMlon: The 
<S) vU/ Z/ Pfincipah Rote. Eugene- Oregon School 5tudy 
Council. University of Oregon. OSSC Butleiifh io, 3 
(November 1976) 26 pages. 130 436 

"There is little questiof) about thc\ principal's obligation" to 
"account for and assure the quality of education in his or her 
school/' states Weisenstein Hut the extent tb.which the principal is 
involved in the actual evaluation process can viiry. The principal 
can perform all evaluations himself, he can.be a" participant on an 
evaluation team, he can act as a consultant for teacher self- 
evaluationr or he Can simply assign the responsibility to^another 
staff member In decidir^g his extent of Involvement, he should 
consider his own "personality professional background/' as 
well as the receptiveness of tjie staff to different forms of 
evaluation ^ 

Weisenstein favors evaluation by a team to evaluation by the 
principal alone. The latter approach opens the door to charges of 
prejudiced evaluations, while the input from additional evaluators 
provides a broader (and hopefully more objective) basis for 
evaluation. 

Once a principal d^ides his extent of involvement in evaluation, 
he must choose, or help to choo^. a particular evaluation 
instrument". Weisenstein urges principals to choose their instrument 
Carefully: with the rise of accountability, principals will soon have 
to jystify "each elorrtent of their evaluation instrument as having a 
direct purpose In their plan" to impr^ve^ in struct ion. 

When judging the adequacy of an evaltiation instrument. 
Weisenstein suggests that principals consider the following factors. 
Relevance- Does the instrument me<isure a cliarncteristtc that is 
considered important^ Reliability ar\d obiectivtty^ls the 
. instrtiment consistent from on;? application to the next' 
Validity— Does the Instrument measure' the behavior it was 
intended to neastire? Fidelity— To what degree does the response 
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116. UMt. Specify EJ 114 965. $600. 

117 EDRS. Specify ED 147 950. MP SO 83 HC 
$7 35 Plus postage. 

118 EDRS. Specify ED 100 841 MP SO 33 HC 
$1j67 Plus, postage. 

119. Natbnal School PijUic Relations Association, 
1801 N.Moore St., Arlington, VA 22209. Stock 
No. 411-1 3345, $795. 

120. EDRS Specify ED 147 948. MP SO 83 HC 
$869 Plus postage 

121 Office of Marketing, Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 710 S.W. Second 
Ave., Portland, OR 97204. No, ISBN 
0^9354-10+4, $2450 pr^^paid. / 

122.UMI SpecifyEJ177 667.$4.00. ' — 

123 EDRS Specify ED 147 9S1. MF SO 83 HC 
$10.03 Plus postage 

124 Offtce of Marketing, tslorthwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 71() S.W. Second 
Ave, Portland, OR 97204 No. ISBN 
0^9354-103^, $6 50 prepaid. 

12S. UMI Contact Clearinghouse for EJ number. 
$4.00 



00. 

^rnia School 
ysbore Highway^ 
members; $2r75. 



MP S083 HC 



126. UMI. Specify EJ 156 1 47. $4j00. -117 

127. Association of Calif 
Administrators. 1S75 Old B. 
Burlingame.CA 9401O.$1.7£ 
non members. 

12a EDRS. Specify ED 089 46^ 
$1.67.Plus postage, 

9. I>eaUTqcw«HiD>eDii|gP4robhm 

129. 'loumal r>o longer publishec . 

130. Jbumal rK> longer publisher . 

131. Educational Research Service. Inc.. 1800 N. 
Kent St , Arlington. VA 22: 09. $6.00 prepaid. 

132. EDRS Specify ED 067 515. MF $0.83 HC 
$4.67. Plus postage. . 

133. UMI. Specify EJ V^ S97*fi4.O0. 

134. UMI. Contact Clearinghoilse for EJ number. 
$4.00. 

135. UMI. Specify EJ 156 5a2.i^j00 

136. Joumai r>o longer pUbli: 

137. EDRS. Specify ED 110/862. MP $0.83 HC 
$467. Plus postage. 

138. EDRS. Specify EDJjSl 649^ MP S0.83 HC 
$1,67. Plus p^l 

1 39. k>umal no longer published. 

140. EDRS. Specify ED 119 052. MP $083 HC 
$2.06. Pluis postage. 

141. EDRS. Specrfy ED 090 476. MF S083 HC 
$2.06. Plus postage 

142. Joumal no longer published. 
143.ioumal no longer published. 

1& DedMng EnmlUneitls 



144. 
145. 



'146. 



147. 

148. 
149. 

150. 

ISl. 



UMISpecifyEJ 139 363. $4.00. 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc^ 850 
Third Ave, New York, nV 1O022. $4,00 
prepaid. 

American Association of School 

Administrators, 1801 N.MoofeSt., Artingtoa 

VA 22209. Stock No. 021-00428, $250, 

include $1A)0VSandiing diarge. 

I/D/E/A, Mall Ordfers, P.O. Box 628. Dayton. 

OH 45419. $2.0(^ 

UMI, Specify E J 067 46S $6.00, 

EDRS. Specify ED 108^33. MF S0.83 HC 

$1,67, Plus postage, 

EDRS, Contact Clearinghouse for ED 
number, MF SO.83 HC $3.50. Plus postage. 
Not available separately. Available from 





EDRS as part of ED 12d 915, P/anning for 
D^fming inrotiments. Pianf^ng AiSistance 
MattuAi and Case Studies. 246 paficS. MF 
4053 HCS1271.P]u«t>ostago 

152 National School Ek>ards Associatioa 10^5 
Thooiasierfeison St, N vv, Washington, DC 
20007. S3.50- Q 

153 EDRS Specify ED 111 iH MF $053 HC 
$7.35 Ptus postage' 

1M- EDRS. Specify ED 117 702 MF $053 HC 
S1.67. Plus postage 

155 EDRS. Specify ED 093 046 MF $053 HC 
$3 50. Plus postage 

156 UMlSpec»fvEJl60405 *4 00 

157 EDRS Specifv ED 114 906 MF $053 HC 
$2.06. Plus postage 

m. UMI SpecifvEJ 157013 $400 

11> Impfoving School Clknate 

159. UM|.SpeciJyEJ05694fl S600 

160 EDRS Specify ED 066 790 MF $053 HC 
52 06 Plus postage ^ 

161 UmI SpeciJv EJ 14805^. $400. 

162 Association of California School 
Administratoii, 1575 Old Bayshore Highway, 
Buxlingame; CA 94010. $200, mcfnb^, 
$4 00^ nonmembers 

163 UMI Specify EJ 022 630 $600 

164 EDRS Specify ED 149 455 MF $083 HC 
$1 67. Plus postage 

16S. ERIC Clearinghouse on tduQation^tl 
Manafi^ment, University of Oregonn Eugene, 
OR 97403 Fxee. ^> 

166 UMI Specify EJ 092195 $600- 

167 Paiker Publishing Co Jnc , West Nyack, NY 
1Q994. $1395 

166 UMl Specify EJ 149 642 $4 00 

169 UMI Specify EJ 090452 $600 

170 Phi Delta Kappa, Etghth St & Unton Ave. 
6loointRgtonjN 47402 $300 

171 IMueva Day Care and Learning Cenlerr CFK 
Ltd. Publicatrons, 6S65 Skyljne Dlvd , 
H Jlsbofou^, CA 94010 $4 00 

172 UMl, SpecffyfJ 171 516$400 

173 UMI SpecjfyEJ 046735 $600 
174. UMl Spej:ifvEH49643.$400 

12, Leadership Effectiveness V 

175 Dept of Educational Administration.^ 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
16C 2F1, Canada $050. 

176 EDRS Sfjecify ED 089 422 Mf $083 HC 
$3 50 Pius postage , ' , 

177 EDRS Contact Cleartnghouse for ED 
number MF 5053 HC $1 67 Plus postage 

175 ERJC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Manaf^ement; University of Oregonn Eugene^ 
"OR 97403 Free 

179 t:RlC Clearinghouse on Hucational 
Managementn Uhiversi:vof Oregon. Eugene. 
OR 97403 i=ree 

180 McCraw^Hill Co , Inc , 1221 Avenue of the 
AmefiCi^ NcwYoffc, NY 1O02O $1500 

181 National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1904 Association Dr , Reston, VA 
22091 $5 00 prepaid ^. 

152 Dr Do4< E Halveisonn tduCiUtonal Sup)>ort 
ami PlanningDiv . San Mateo County Offjce 
of Education, 333 Mam St, Redwood City, 
t:^ 94065 $200 

183 tDRS^ Specify Eai02 664 MF $083 MC 
$1 67 >Jus postage 

184 UMl SpecifvEJ 150169 $400 

185 Association of California School 
Administrators,15750ldBaysbo*e Highway, 
Guxlingame, CA 94010 $1 7S, members, 
$2 75, nonmembexs 

166 m\ Specify EJ 104 1 49 $600 
157 UMl SpecifyEJ 175 684 $400 



188 EDRS Specify ED 102 680 MF $0.83 HC j 

$1.67 Plus postage 
159 UMlSpecifyE|172935.$400 

190 EDRS Specify ED 064 240 MF $053 HC 
$1 67 Plus postage. 

13. The Man^em^nl Te«m 

191 UMI Specify EJ 134 517 $600 

192 EDRS Specify ED 13> 951 MF $053 HC 
$1 67 Plus postage 

193 UMl Specify EJ 15fl'^23and/6rEJ 155 524 
$4.00 each 

194 Educatioiial Research Service, Inc, 180p N 
KentSt,Arhngton,VA 22209 $8 00 prepaid 

195 The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 
19-27 N Jackson St, Danville, IL 61532 
$3 50. 

1%. EDRS Specify ED 1^7 965 MF $053 HC 
$1 67 Plus postage 

197 UMl. Specify EJ15C 379 $4 00 

198 U,MI SpdtifyEJ 170 973 $400 

199 UMl Specify El 160475 $4.00 

200 UMl Specifv EJ 065 992 $£ 00. 

201 UMl Specify El 160 474 $4.00. 

202 EDkS'Specify ED 094 456 MF $0 53 HC 
$167 Plus postage 

203 Oregon School Study Council, College of 
Education, University of Oregon, Eug^he, OR 
97403 $1 50 

204 UMl SpecifyEf 1715O6.M00 

* 

14. PaientEvalualion of Schools 

205 EDR5 Specify ED 115 683. MF $0 53 HC not 
available PJuS postage 

206 UMl Specify EJ 158 017 $400 

207 EDRS Specify ED 099 432 MF *083 HC 
$1^7 plus postage. 

208 UMl Specify EJ 157 047. $4.00 , \ 

209 Journal no longer published 

210 UMl Specify EJ 015 356. $6.00 

211 EDRS Specify bD 117 138 MF $0.53 HC 
$2.06 Plus postage 

212 EDRS Specify .ED 132 186 MF $053 HC 
$206 Plus postage 

213 FDRS Specify ED 091 ^6 MF $053 HC 
$1 67 PJuS postage 

214 UMl SfKMTify EJ 122 522 $600 ' 

215 UMl Specify EJ 112 493 $600 

15. Publk R«tatk>n$ Programs 

216 National School Board* Association. 1055 
Thomasiefferson St , N,w , Washtngton, DC 
2O007 $5J0O 

217 American Association of Scnool 
Administrators, 1501 N Moore St , Arltngtoa 
VA 22209 Stock No 021-004^. $2 50 
prepaid, include $1 00 handJtny charge 

218 The Synergy Croup, Inc . 53935 Sunderland. 
, Utica, Ml 48087 $2 95 prepaid 

21? UMl Specify EJ110%5 $600 

220 UMl SpecifvE|117%9 $600. 

221 National School Public Relations 
Association, 1601 N Moore St ^Arlington^VA 
22209 StockNo. 411-13335, $7.95 prepaid 

222 Nattondl School Public Relations 
AssociatiOnp1801 N MOoreSt , Arlington, VA 
22209 $15 95 hard cover, $11 .95 soft cover 
prepaid ' 

223 UMl Specify E) 169 083 $4.00 

224 National School Public Relations 
Association, 1801 N Moore St , Arlington, VA 
22209 Stock I^o 41M3449,$47'> prepaid 

225 New York State School Boards AssocratiOn, 
Inc, 111 Washington Ave, Albany, NY 
12210 $300, 

226 UMl SpecifvEJ 160 469 $4 00. 

227 Joumtil no longer published 

228 V^MI Specify bj 137 967 $600 

229 School Information and Keseaxch Suvic^, 




200 East Union Ave,, Olympia, WA 965t 
$2.00. 

16. Reduction in ForCe 

230 Available members onlyK Education 
Policies Service/National School Boa 
Association Policy InformatU 
Clearinghouse, 1055 Thomas Jefferson S 
NW, Washington, DC 2O007. 

231 UMl. Specifv EJ 146 473. $4.0tt 

232 . EDRS Specify ED 149 435. MF tO 83 i 
$4 67 Plus postage, 

233 UMl Specifv EJ 177 715 and/or EJ 177 7 
aftdfot EJ 177 71 7. $4 00 each 

234 Salary and Merits P.O. Box 6266, Arltngtc 
VA 22206. $2,50. 

235 Capla PubHcationSr 18 Ove?look Av 
Rochelle Park. NJ 07662. $2.50. 

236 EDRS. St)ecify ED 099 043, MF tO.83 ^ 
$2.06l Plus postage. 

237 UMl. SpecifvEJ 139 362, *400, 

238 EDRS, Specify ED137 904 MF tOa3 V 
$1P. Plus postage. 

239 Educational Research Service, lnc„ 1800 
Kent St., Ai .ngton^ VA 22209. $3.00 prepa 

240 UMl Specify EJ 133 029. $4.00 

241 UMl Specifv EJ 131 690. $600. 
242. UMt. SpecifvEJ 160 399. $4^, 

243 EDRS. Specifv ED 150 731. MF $083 ^ 
$1 67. Plus postage 

17, School Financial E1ec1»on» 

*244 [Ml Specify EJ 175 705 ^ncVor EJ 175 7 
andfor EJ 175707. $4.00 each^ 

245 EDRS. SpeC(/v ED 063 636. MF t083 ^ 
$167. Plus postage. 

246 Publications Dept.r (Tenter for Education 
Policy and Managements 1472 Kincaid 5 
Eugene, OK ^7401. Free, 

247 ERIC Clearinghouse on Education 
Management, Unimsitvof OregOfi, Euger 
OR 97403. Free. 

24a. UMl. Specify EJ 137 985. $4.00 

249 The Western Political Quarterly, Unlversi 

of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112. 
250. Institute for Educational Finance and t) 
Amerrcan Education Finance Associatfc 
1212S.W.FifthAve,CainesvillaFL 3260 

251 UMl SpecifvEJ 077 857. $600. ^ ^ ' 

252 UM*. Specify EJ 078 893, $600. 

253 l^ational School Public Relatjbi 
Assoc ratioa 1601 N, Moore St, Arlington, \ 

22209 Stock No. 411-13335, $7 95 prepaw 

254 Educational Research Servidc?, Inc, 1800 
Kent St., Arlington, VA 22209. $fl 00. 

255 ' National Tax Journal, NTA-TIA, 21 E. 5ta 
St , CplunAus, OH 43215. $3.50, 

256 DC Heath&Co,125SprtngSt.,Lexmgto 
MA 02173. $14,50. 

257 Review of Economics and Statistics, Nort 
Holland fViblishing Co; I'.O Box 21 
Amsterdam, The NetherlaixJs 

IB. School VoJunleef Programs 

258 UMl Specify EJ 159 81^ $4.00. 

259 EDRS Specify ED 122 173 MF $0.83 h 
$1 67. Plus rt>stage, ' 

2(irf. TEDRS. Specify ED 126 619, MF t083 1- 
$601. Pluspostage 

261 UMl Specify 146 50^ $400. 

262 EDRS. Specify ED14J104 MF $083 h 
$1 67 Plus postage, - - . . _ 

263 UMl SpecifvEJ 1^66 777. $4 00 

264 EDRS, Specify ED 130 250. MF t083 
$467 Pluspostage." ^ 

^65 UMl SpecifvEl163l53J$4O0. 
266: UmJ Specify EJ 162 781 $400. 
267 Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., Eighth St. & Unk 



Ave^ Bloonntngton, IN '47'(02. S0.75 ppppald. 
264. EDRS.SpecifvED10^443.MFSafi3 HCnot 

available. Plus pottage. 

EDftS.Spet;ifyEDa79257.M'^SO.fi3 HCnot 

available. Plu» postage, 
270. EDRS. Specifv ED 105 690. MF S0fl3 HC 

$2.06L.P]uspDSUge. 

EDRS, Specify ED 131 575- MFS0fl3 HC 
|3hS0. Plus postage. 

272. EDRS- Specifv ED.117 341. MFS0,fl3 HC 
1735. Plos postage. 

273. UMI. Specify EJ 160 489. $4-00, 

IfC^ffOcvelofifiicnt 

274. UMI. Specify EJ 110 970. 16 00, 

275. EDRS, SpecUv ED 114 993. MF $0fl3 HC 
$1.67. Plus postage. 

.276. UMl. Specify EJ12S 015. $6m 

277. EDRS. Specify ED 107 601, MF S0fl3 HC 
$11,37, Plus postage. 

278. Educational Research Sen;:ce^ Inc. 1800 N 
Kent St.. AH-ngtCfl. VA 22309. i>:0 prepiiti 

279. UMI. Specify EJ 162 122. $4 00- 
i 2«).' DMI Specify CJ IS0 148- 54.00. 

I 281. EDRS. Specify ED 129031. MFS0a3 HC 
$10X>3. Plus postage, 

282. EDRS. Specify ED 12fl 295 MF S0fl3 HC 
$3,50. Plus postage, ^ 

283, EDRS. Specify ED 099 951 MF $0fi3 HC 
$2.06l Plus postage, 

'284, EDRS, S^>ecifV ED 100 262. MF $083 HC 

$4.67. Plus postage, 
28^ UMI. Specify EI167 856, 54 00. <^ 
2tt, UMI. Specify EJ 149 294. $4 00 
287. EDRS, Specify ED 1.17 032 MF $083 HC 
$1,67. Plus postage. ^ 
i 288. EDRS, Specify ED 136 363, MF S083 HG 

$1.67. flus postage 
|289, UMf.SpecifyE|157O46.$40O. 
1290. UMI. Specify EJ 133 933. $600 

I 20l Tcadm Evaluation 

291. UMI. SpecifyEJl069S0. 1600. 

292. UMI, Specify EJ 077 209, S6.00c 
[293. EDRS. Specify ED 097 338. MF $083 HC 

* $1 67 Plus postage. 
|m EDRS. Specify CD 120 259 W $083 HC 

$3 SO. Plus postage, 
1295. Tbealan Associate*, rnc^ 15 Computer Dr, 

. VV^L Albany. NY 12205, $14.9S. 
[296. Educational Research Servicejnc.^ 1000 N. 

Kent SI . Arlington, VA 22209 $17S0. 
[297. UMI, Specify EJ 153 047. $4m 
1298, EDRS, Specify ED 141 407. MF $083 HC 

$330. Plus postage. 
|299. UMI. Specify EJ 062 766, $600. 
1300. UML Specify EJ 173 573. $4 00, 
|301, EDRS. Specify ED 133 371 MF $0B3 HC 
$1003. Plus postage. 

1302. UMLSpe^ifyEj 128 825.56 00. 

1303. UMI.SpecifVEt106946.$600, 
Iw. UMI.Spet;ify^Ej063l87.$600. 
laoS. EDRS. Specify Ed 105 637. MF $083 HC 

$2J)6, Plus iostagen 
|306. EDRS. Specify ED 137 926, MF $083-HC t*ot 

available.' Plus postage 
30Z. Ofe^on School Study Councill 24 College of 
Education, University of Oregon^Cugene* Off 
97403/$l.S0. 
/ 



